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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DEMAND  AND  TRICES  IN  1940* 


Summary 

Demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  be  stronger  in  1940  as  a  whole 
than  in  1939,  largely  because  of  prospective  increases  in  domestic  business 
activity  and  consumer  incomes.  Export  demand  for  a  few  farm  products  will  be 
increased. 

The  war  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  sharp  increase  in  industrial 
production  in  the  last  part  of  1939,  and  has  improved  business  prospects  for 
1940  as  a  whole.  Exports  of  some  industrial  commodities  to  the  belligerent 
nations  will  be  increased,  and  a  part  of  the  neutral  nations’  purchases  of 
manufactured  goods  will  be  diverted  to  this  country  because  their  usual  sources 
of  supply  will  be  cut  off.  These  effects  may  be  rather  slow  in  developing, 
since  time  is  required  for  reorganization  of  purchasing  activities  and  shipping 
facilities.  Despite  such  uncertainties,  the  net  effect  of  these  war  influences 
is  expected  to  be  favorable  to  domestic  business. 

General  conditions  in  domestic  industry  also  are  fairly  favorable.  It  is 
probable  that  even  had  there  been  no  war,  business  activity  and  consumer  in¬ 
comes  would  have  experienced  some  improvement  in  1940.  No  definitely  unfavor¬ 
able  situation  is  noted  in  any  important  industry.  A  considerable  increase  in 
the  output  of  automobiles  and  other  durable  consumers'  goods  is  probable.  Some 
increases  in  capital  expenditures,  and  less  cautious  buying  policies  on  the 
part  of  business  men  generally,  are  indicated  by  the  improved  price  situation 
and  other  conditions.  Taking  into  account  both  domestic  and  foreign  factors,  a 
moderate  increase  in  industrial  activity  appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  1940  as 
a  whole  compared  with  1939, 


Sharp  fluctuations  of  industrial  activity  in  1940  are  likely  to  result, 
however,  from  uncertainties  arising  out  of  the  war  and  from  adjustments  that 
will  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  inventories  which  followed 
the  wave  of  buying  stimulated  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  has  cau’dd  produc¬ 
tion  to  run  ahead  of  actual  consumption  and  exports  by  a  considerable  margin. 
Sometime  in  1940  a  period  of  readjustment  will  be  necessary,  and  is  expected  to 
result  in  a  considerable  decline  from  the  peak  reached  in  the  present  upswing. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  such  a  recession  might  develop  sufficient  force  to 
offset  other  favoro-ble  factors  and  prevent  a  resumption  of  the  improvement  be¬ 
gun  in  1939,  such  a  result  is  not  probable  on  the  basis  of  present  indications. 

Consumer  incomes  do  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  industrial  production  and, 
because  of  the  carry-over  effects  of  business  conditions,  changes  in  incomes 


*  This  outlook  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  European  War  will  continue 
for  at  least  a  year. 
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tend  to  lag  behind  changes  in  industry.  Thus,  consumer  incomes  in  1940  will  be 
affected  not  only  by  the  expected  further  business  recovery  in  that  year,  but 
also  by  the  improvement  that  occurred  in  1939.  For  these  reasons,  the  gain  in 
consumer  incomes  should  be  considerably  greater  in  1940,  relative  to  the  extent 
of  business  improvement,  than  it  was  in  1939. 

Export  demand  for  some  farm  products  that  will  be  needed  to  supply  the 
belligerent  nations  will  be  increased,  but  some  other  commodities  may  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  war.  The  loss  of  the  German  market  will  be  much  less 
important  than  it  was  during  the  World  War,  Great  Britain  and  France  appar¬ 
ently  have  funds  adequate  to  finance  any  nossiblc  increase  in  imports  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  a  war,  although  they  will  attempt  to  conserve  these 
resources  by  careful  buying  and  the  use  of  governmental  controls  over  imports 
and  prices.  Decreased  production  of  and  greater  wartime  requirements  for  some 
products  in  the  belligerent  countries  will  cause  these  nations  to  have  less  re¬ 
gard  than  in  peace  times  for  the  effects  of  increased  imports  on  their  financial 
resources  or  domestic  economic  programs.  The  increased  cost  and  risk  of  ocean 
shipping  will  give  the  United  States  some  advantage  over  more  distant  competing 
exporting  nations,  although  probably  not  so  much  as  during  the  World  War.  On 
the  other  hand,  stocks  of  some  commodities  held  or  controlled  hv  the  warring 
nations  apparently  are  considerably  larger  now  than  in  1914;  these  countries 
now  are  less  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  supplies  of  farm  products,  and 
South  America  and  Canada  are  now  more  important  exoorters  of  several  major 
agricultural  commodit ies . 

Partly  offsetting  the  effects  on  prices  of  the  expected  improvement  in 
demand  will  he  large  supplies  of  several  important  farm  products.  The  fact  thaJ 
speculative  markets  already  have  reflected  anticipated  increases  in  demand  also 
will  tend  to  minimize  further  price  advances  in  1940.  Nevertheless,  prices  of 
farm  products  should  experience  some  increase  over  the  average  for  1939,  and 
probably  will  be  higher  relative  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  than  during  the  last 
2  years.  The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  also  is 
expected  to  bo  higher  in  1940  than  the  average  for  1939. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  should  he  mo.terially  higher 
in  1940  than  in  1939,  but  may  not  reach  the  1937  level.  A  slightly  larger 
total  volume  of  marketings  will  he  disposed  of  at  higher  prices.  Government 
payments  may  he  about  as  high  as  in  1939. 

War  Influences 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  has  brought  to  the  forefront  certain 
conditions  that  will  affect  the  domestic  business  situation  and  demand  for  farm 
products  as  well  as  export  demand  for  agricultural  commodities.  These  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  reviewed  before  separate  consideration  is  giver  to  domestic  and 
export  demand. 

General  effects  of  war  on  United  States  exports 

Total  exports  of  the  United  States  increased  markedly  during  the  World 
War,  from  about  2  billion  in  the  calendar  year  1914  to  3.5  billion  in  1915  and 
6  billion  in  1917.  The  increase  was  greater  for  industrial  products  than  for 
farm  products.  Some  of  the  leading  industrial  products  experiencing  the  largest; 
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increases  in  experts  were  iron  and  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  explosives,  and 
petroleum  products.  Among  the  agricultural  products,  those  experiencing  the 
greatest  increases  were  grains  and  meats.  Exports  of  some  commodities  were 
adversely  affected,  including  cotton,  tobacco,  fresh  fruits,  and  nonessential 
industrial  products.  In  1914,  Germany  was  a  much  more  important  market  for 
United  States  farm  products  than  in  1939,  so  that  the  adverse  effects  cn  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  loss  of  this  market  in  1940  will  be  rtss  than  in  the  World  War, 

The  present  w ar  will  increase  the  import  requirements  of  the  belligerent 
nations,  as  did  the  World  War,  A  considerable  part  of  the  manufacturing  fac¬ 
ilities  and  industrial  manpower  in  the  belligerent  nations  will  be  diverted  to 
the  production  of  munitions  and  other  war  sueplies,  leaving  these  countries 
more  dependent  uoon  others  for  many  industrial  materials  and  finished  products. 
The  war  also  will  interfere  with  agricultural  production  in  some  parts  of  the 
affected  countries,  although  this  will,  be  offset  in  part  by  expanded  production 
in  other  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  belligerent  nations  now  are  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war  without  resorting  to  imports  as  much 
as  they  did  in  1914.  The  long  period  of  uncertainty  has  resulted  in  more  ex¬ 
tensive  advance  preparations,  end  stocks  on  hand  apparently  are  larger.  These 
countries  have  developed  since  the  World  War  important  new  sources  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  copper  in  South  Africa,  South  America  and  Canada  now  are 
more  important  suppliers  <->f  farm  products  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  Shipping  facilities  are  much  greater,  making  the  shorter  ocean  route  from 
the  United  States  less  of  an  advantage  for  this  country  compared  with  other 
sources  of  materials.  Experience  gained  during  the  World  War  will  facilitate 
the  early  and  more  effective  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  governmental  controls 
which  will  tend  to  minimize  the  effects  of  wartime  requirements  upon  the  demand 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  nations. 

The  war  also  will  affect  exports  from  the  United  States  by  changing  the 
sources  of  supplies  of  neutral  nations.  South  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  have  boon  buying  a  large  part  of  their  finished  products  from 
Germany  and  other  European  countries,  vi.ll  find  these  sources  wholly  or  parital- 
ly  cut  eff,  and  will  turn  to  the  United  States  for  imports.  The  increased 
4 demand  for  our  products  arising  from  these  circumstances,  however,  will  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange  and  credit  which  these  countries  can 
obtain  for  making  purchases  in  the  United  States,  Some  of  their  purchases  in 
recent  years  were  made  possible  through  barter  arrangements  with  European 
countries,  and  they  have  been  in  a  bettor  position  to  buy  in  Europe  because  they 
have  been  selling  their  raw  materials  then;  ,  giving  them  sterling  or  other 
European  exchange.  The  United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  raw 
materials  in  exchange  for  finished  products  in  the  same  way  that  Europe  has  been 
doing.  But  the  neutral  countries  may  be  able  to  obtain  dollar  exchange  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  some,  of  the  raw  materials  furnished  to  the  belligerent  nations,  and 
this  would  tend  to  increase  the  moans  of  payment  ‘for  such  neutral  countries  in 
making  purchases  from  the  United  States • 

Ocean  transport 

The  adequacy  of  ocean  transportation  facilities  and  the  cost  of  ocean 
shipping  aro  important  considerations  in  any  analysis  of  the  prospects  for 
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increased  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  the  European  War.  War  increases  both 
the  demand  for  and  the  cost  of  operating  ocean  transport  and  at  the  same  time 
it  reduces -the ■  available,  shipping  facilities. 

I 

According  to  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  world 
merchant  marine,  exclusive  of  sail  boats,  amounts  in  1939  to  68,509,000  gross 
tons  as  compared  with  45,404,000  in  1914  -  an  increase  of  50  percent.  Add  to 
this  an  allowance  for  higher  average  speeds  of  perhaps  20  percent,  and  the 
water-transport  facilities  appear  to  be  about  80  percent  greater  now  than  in 
1914. 

Eefore  the  outbreak  of  war  international  trade  was  not  greatly  different 
in  volume  than  25  years  ago,  so  that  ocean-transport  facilities  were  more  than 
ample.  Most  nations,  the  United  States  in  particular,  encouraged  the  building 
of  greater  merchant  fleets  after  the  World  War.  As  a  consequence  there  is  an 
idle  world  merchant  tonnage  in  excess  of  4  million,  divided  about  evenly  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  of  the  world.  The  American  merchant  ■ 
fleet  is  old  and  slow,  but  it  has  nonetheless  been  carrying  about  one-fourth  of 
the  water-borne  exports  of  the  United  States  during  recent  years,  compared  with 
about  10  percent  in  1914,  Any  diversion  of  American  vessels  from  their  regular 
trans-oceanic  routes  by  war  dangers  will  permit  the  release  of  foreign  vessels 
from  other  routes  for  carrying  goods  to  Europe. 

The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  sunk  during  the  first  month  of  the  World  I 
War  was  not  so  great  as  the  tonnage  sunk  in  September  of  1939,  But  before  the  I 
British  fleet  gained  mastery  over  the  submarine  in  1917,  largely  by  means  of 
the  convoy  system,  losses  had  reached  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  so  far  ini 
the  present  war.  With  the  early  introduction  of  the  convoy  system  in  the 
present  war,  losses  were  greatly  reduced  soon  after  war  was  declared.  Ships 
sunk  during  the  World  War  had  a  total  capacity  of  slightly  in  excess  of  15 
million  gross  tons.  Losses  would  have  to  be  considerably  greater  than  this  to  I 
reduce  available  ocean-shipping  tonnage  to  that  of  1914.  Furthermore,  ship 
building  now  is  very  active  both  here  and  abroad. 

Ocean-freight  rates  and  war-risk  insurance  rates  have  risen  greatly 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  conflict,  as  they  did  following  the  I 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Some  idea  of  the  rise  in  shipping  costs  is  afford-  I 
ed  by  the  changes  in  insurance  and  freight  rates  on  cotton.  The  total  cost  of 
insuring  a  shipment  of  cotton  in  an  American  ship  from  Gulf  ports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  6,75  cents  pe.r  100  pounds  on  August  23  to  37.84  cents  on 
September  13,  There  has  been  some  decline  in  war-risk  insurance  rates  from  the  I 
extreme  rise  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  especially  for  goods 
transported  in  non-belligerent  ships.  Freight  rates  on  cotton  rose  from  45 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  August  to  $1  in  October.  The  total  cost  of  shipping 
cotton  was  15  7  percent  greater  on  October  11  than  on  A.ugust  23.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  freight  rates  rose  33-1/3  percent  almost  immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  insurance  rates  rose  even  more,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  shipping  wheat  from  Gulf  ports  to  Liverpool  on  October  11  to  143  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  on  September  23. 

The  cost  of  operating  convoys  is  an  important  part  of  the  cost  to  the 
belligerents  of  furnishing  shipping  facilities  for  their  imports.  In  fact,  the  I 
cost  of  conveys  may  be  even  greater  than  the  cost  of  operating  the  bottoms 
actually  used  in  movement  of  the  goods. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  though  shipping  facilities  appear 
to  he  much  more  adequate  now  than  in  191^  to  meet  wartime  demands,  the  costs 
of  shipping  will  he  greatly  increased  over  those  recently  prevailing.  This 
means  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  again  have  a  relative  advantage  in 
supplying  the  requirements  of  the  belligerent  nations,  as  compared  with  more 
distant  exporting  nations.  This  advantage,  of  course,  may  he  offset  hy  other 
considerations  in  connection  with  specific  commodities. 

Ability  of  belligerents  to  finance  imports 

The  belligerent  countries  apparently  have  adequate  resources  to  finance 
any  prospective  purchases  of  farm  and  industrial  products  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  a  war,  at  least.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  mere  than  5  billions 
of  gold.  In  the  United  States  alone  they  have  nearly  3  billion  dollars  of 
short-and  long-term  investments,  of  which  perhaps  2  billion  could  be  made 
quickly  available.  Thus,  these  countries  have  at  least  7  billion  dollars  of 
liquid  assets  already  in  the  form  of  or  easily  convertible  into  dollar  excharge 
for  possible  use  in  making  purchases  from  the  United  States.  British  and 
French  investments  in  the  dominions  and  in  foreign  countries  ether  than  the 
United  States  may  amount  to  as  much  as  lb  billions,  although  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  such  assets  could  be  easily  converted  into  foreign  exchange. 
These  resources,  together  with  credits  available  to  them,  probably  would  be 
ample  to  finance  purchases  outside  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  of 
course,  Great  Britain  and  France  will  continue  to  expert  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  finished  products,  which  will  give  them  foreign  exchange  to  be  used  for 
current  purchases,  and  the  dollar  value  of  the  annual  gold  production  of  the 
British  and  French  empires  amounts  to  about  J00  millions. 

No  doubt  the  belligerent  nations  will  make  every  effort  to  conserve  their 
gold  and  foreign  assets  for  possible  future  needs  should  the  war  be  prolonged, 
and  the  fact  that  purchasing  power  is  available  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
any  large  portion  of  it  will  be  used  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war. 

Wartime  restrictions  on  international  trade 


The  war  has  resulted  in  the  intensif ication  cf  governmental  controls  over 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  in  all  European  countries,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  belligerent  nations  have  inaugurated  new  licensing  systems 
for  imports.  These  are  intended  primarily  to  give  control  over  the  character 
cf  imports,  in  order  to  reduce  the  purchases  of  nonessential  goods  and  to 
enable  the  Governments  to  influence  their  balance  of  payments  so  as  to  conserve 
their  foreign  exchange  and  gold.  Price  fixing  has  been  applied  to  many  corn- 
mod’,  ties  by  these  Governments,  partly  to  minimize  internal  profiteering  and 
wart : me  inflation  psychology,  and  partly  in  an  attempt  to  hold  down  the  prices 
cf  imported  materials  and  thereby  conserve  foreign  exchange.  Centralized  buy¬ 
ing  under  control  of  the  Governments  will  be  adopted  for  all  important  stap' 
Production  and  trade  within  the  belligerent  nations  is  to  be  closely  regulated 
by  the  Governments. 

During  the  World  War,  exchange  strictures  on  trade  were  gradually  devel¬ 
oped,  but  with  this  experience  behind  them  the  belligerent  nations  have  been 
able  to  institute  such  controls  much  more  quickly  in  1939*  These  controls  pro¬ 
bably  will  be  developed  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  in  the  World  War,  andwQi 
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place  these  nations  in  a  much  stronger  position  in  bargaining  for  supplies 
with  exporting  countries.  They  may  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  hold  down  prices 
of  many  goods  which  the  warring  nations  will  have  to  import. 

Decline  ini  the  pound  sterling 

As  a  result  of  the  war  crisis  the  British  Equalisation  Fund  in  the  latte, r 
part  of  August  1939  withdrew  its  support  of  the  pound  sterling,  the  dollar  price 
of  which  fell  irregularly  from  $4.68  to  around  $3*75?  "but  later  the  price 
reacted  to  around.  $4.02,  the  official  rate. 

Effects  of  these  and  any  possible  further  declines  in  the  pound  upon  the 
quantities  or  prices  of  American  exports  will  be  modified  by  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  rnay  use  gold  and  dollar  exchange  obtained  from  liqui¬ 
dated  foreign  investments  for  part  of  their  purchases  of  war  materials  in  this 
country,  and  by  other  circumstances.  The  amount  of  gold  and  such  dollar  ex¬ 
change  available  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  the  sterling  rate.  In  addition, 
the  Governments  of  the  belligerent  nations  have  control  over  imports  of  the 
essential  commodities  and  over  prices  in  their  own  countries,  which  may  be 
manipulated  to  modify  the  effects  of  changes  in  exchange  rates.  Moreover, 
many  other  countries,  including  Canada,  whose  currency  in  peace  times  has  been 
tied  to  the  pound,  have  tended  at  least  partly  to  divorce  their  currencies  fro”- 
sterling,  with  a  consequently  smaller  decline  in  such  currencies  in  terms  of 
the  dollar.  Thus,  the  effects  of  a  decline  in  the  pound  sterling  upon  the 
quantities  and  prices  of  products  exported  from  the  United  States  will  be  less 
than  in  peace  times. 


Domestic  Demand 

Domestic  consumer  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  be  considera¬ 
bly  stronger  in  1940  than  in  1939*  Both  industrial  production  and  consumers' 
income  will  be  considerably  higher  at  the  start  of  the  year  than  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  193 9 •  There  may  bo  a  temporary  letdown  early  in  1940  \idiile 
production  is  being  adjusted  to  the  actual  volume  of  domestic  consumer  demand 
and  exports,  but  recovery  from  such  a  recession  should  be  sufficiently  early 
and  vigorous  to  bring  the  averages  for  the  year  at  least  moderately  above 
those  for  1939* 

This  outlook  is  based  upon  prospective  conditions  in  a.  number  of  im¬ 
portant  industries,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  economic  situation  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  -  wartime  conditions  previously  noted. 


Automobiles 


The  automobile  industry  in  1939  recovered  substantially  from  the  low 
production  of  1938.  However,  the  estimated  United  States  output  of  around 
3,600,000  vehicles  in  1939 »  compared  with  approximately  2,500,000  in  193^, 
still  left  production  lower  than  in  any  of  the  3  yenrs  1935~37»  past 
period  of  recovery  in  automobile  production  has  ended  in  one  year. 

That  replacement  needs  continue  large  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  out  of  every  four  cars  registered  in  1939  was  3  years  old  or  over. 
Higher  incomes  for  the  drivers  of  antiquated  models  arc  all  that  is  needed  to 
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"bring  them  "back  into  the  market  for  more  up-to-date  machines.  Drivers  of  the 
newer  model  cars  also  tend  to  trade  them  in  on  current  models  mere  often  when 
economic  conditions  are  improving  and  the  outlook  is  considered  reassuring. 

Exports  of  automobiles  and  motortrucks  in  19'KD  are  not  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  and  may  even  increase  somewhat.  Import 
demand  of  belligerents  for  passenger  cars  may  fall  sharply  as  costs  to  indivi¬ 
duals  are  increased  by  exchange  depreciation  and  fuel  scarcity,  but  imports  of 
motortrucks  by  these  nations  may  increase  because  of  war  requirements.  Demand 
for  United  States  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  by  neutral  nations  probably 
will  expand  as  a  result  of  the  cutting  off  of  former  sources  of  supply. 

In  summary,  these  factors  favor  a  substantial  increase  in  automobile  out¬ 
put  in  1940 :  (  1)  relatively  low  production  in  1938  and  1939 »  (2)  usual  be¬ 

havior  of  the  industry  which  suggests  a  longer  period  of  improvement  than  has 
yet  occurred,  (3)  the  existence  of  a  large  numb ir  of  antiquated  models  8  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  (4)  expected  improvement  in  general  domestic  economic 
conditions. 

.Steel 


Steel  and  iron  are  widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  durable 
products  —  both  consumers1  and  producers1  goods.  Thus,  the  outlook  for 
steel  is  influenced  by  and  affects  prospects  in  many  other  industries,  and 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  general  industrial  outlook. 

In  recent  years  the  automobile,  construction,  railroad,  and  container 
industries  together  have  used  about  half  of  the  steel  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Exports  are  next  in  importance  among  the  individual  steel  consuming 
groups.  The  1940  outlook  is  for  improvement  in  all  of  these  important  steel¬ 
consuming  lines  with  the  possible  exception  of  construction.  Although  the 
total  volume  of  building  may  be  somewhat  greater,  a  smaller  proportion  of  it 
may  represent  types  of  structures  using  much  steel. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  exclusive  of  scrap  amounted  to 
1,513>000  gross  tons  in  1914,  3*451,000  tons  in  1915*  and  5*886,000  tons  in 
1916.  The  gain  from  1914  to  191b  totaled  nearly  300  percent.  Exports 
amounted  to  2,149,000  gross  tons  in  1938  and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1939 
v/ere  slightly  below  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1938*  Exports  of 
scrap  recently  have  been  much  greater  than  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War. 

Steel  ingot  production  in  1939  may  reach  46  million  tons,  compared  with 
slightly  less  than  28  million  tons  in  1938  —  a  gain  of  about  65. percent. 

This  would  still  leave  output  somewhat  lew  r  than  in  1937  and  about  15  percent 
less  than  the  peak  output  of  1929*  Considering  the  great  number  of  increased 
uses  that  have  been  found  for  steel  in  recent  years  and  its  widespread  sub¬ 
stitution  for  other  products,  it  is  apparent  that  the  1939  output,  though 
well  above  1938,  was  far  from  a  possible  maximum.  A  further  substantial  gain 
in  1940  over  1939  is  in  prospect,  particularly  if  there  is  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
port  demand  similar  to  that  which  occurred  during  the  World  War. 
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Building  construction 

Construction  contracts  awarded,  in  1939  apparently  were  moderately 
above  those  of  1935,  hut  the  amount  of  materials  used  and  the  employment 
furnished  increased  substantially  because  of  the  completion  during  1939  of  a 
large  amount  of  public  works  started  late  in  1935. 

The  1940  prospects  are  for  little  further  gain  in  construction.  A 
moderate  increase  in  contracts  in  1940  over  1939  might  be  accompanied  by  no 
increase  at  all  in  actual  construction,  since  the  volume  of  uncompleted  work 
under  way  at  the  start  of  19 Uo  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  a 
year  earlier. 

.Residential  building  in  1940  probably  will.be 
near  the  improved  level  of  the  last  IS  months  if  the 
general  business  and  in  national  income  materializes 
do  not  increase  greatly. 

Utility  construction,  which  has  lagged  behind 
should  expand.  The  demand  for  electricity  continues 
new  all-time  peaks  in'  recent  months. 

Industrial  and  commercial  building  may  increase  a  little  along  with 
general  economic  recovery,  but  no  general  shortage  either  of  riant  capacity 
or  of  office  space  is  in  prospect.  Therefore,  any  1940  gains  in  these  types 
of  construction  may  be  of  little  general  significance. 

Total  public  construction,  both  local  and  Federal,  is  expected,  to  be 
lower  in  1940  than  in  either  1939  or  1935.  Already  expenditures  on  UPA  pro¬ 
jects  under  programs  authorized  before  1939  have  passed,  the  peak. 

Railway  equipment 

The  railroads  announced  in  September  that  the  largest  program  for  im¬ 
provement  of  rolling  stock  since  the  1920's  was  to  be  started  immediately. 
Equipment  thrt  'is  in  bad  order  is  to  be  repaired  extensively,  and  perhaps 
35 >000  new  freight  cars  are  to  be  put  into  service  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
turned  out  of  the  shops.  Large  orders  for  steel  rails  are  being  placed. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  no  doubt  is  d.ue  largely  to 
three  considerations:  (l)  costs  of  material,  especially  steel,  are  expected 
to  advance,  (2)  traffic  is  expected  to  continue  the  improvement  recently  in 
evidence,  and  (3)  replacement  of  rolling  stock  and  track  equipment,  defer¬ 
red  during  recent  years,  is  becoming  necessary.  Although  the  class  I  roads 
reported  deficits  in  each  of  the  first.  6  months  of  1939 >  conditions  recently 
have  shown  a  distinct  improvement  which,  if  continued,  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  roads  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  new  equipment. 

Return  of  the  railroads  to  the  equipment  market  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  steel  industry.  In  recent  years  the  railroads  have  taken  an  av¬ 
erage  of  less  than  10  percent  of  the  steel  produced,  whereas  in  the  1920's 
their  takings  were  about  twice  as  great. 
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Textiles 


Should  the  general  level  of  "business  and  of  consumer  income  increase  as 
much  in  194c  as  is  now  anticipated,  the  output  of  textiles  as  a  whole  may  hold 
at  about  the  high  level  of  1939  >  but  "Probably  will  net  contribute  much  toward 
further  recovery  as  it  did  in  1936  and  again  in  1938-39* 

Activity  in  cotton-textile  mills  in  19'4Q  is  not  expected  to  increase 
much,  if  any,  pver  the  average  1939  rate,  which  was  about  the  same  as  that  for 
the  all-time  peak  years  of  1027  and  1937 »  in  which  consumption  totaled  7“l/2 
million  bales.  Cotton  consumption  by  domestic  mills  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1939,  totaling  over  5i400,0C0  bales,  was  25  percent  higher  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1938.  Por  September  1939,  mill  consumption  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  seasonal  factors  was  6g  percent  above  the  April  1938  low  point  and 
almost  as  high  as  in  any  previous  month.  Heavy  sales  of _ cotton  goods  in  the 
late  months  of  1939  must  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  dealer 
inventories.  This  will  tend  to  hold  down  output  in  I9U0.  Because  of  the  war, 
some  textile  business  may  be  diverted  from  foreign  to  domestic  mills,  and 
exports  of  finished  textiles  to  neutral  countries  may  experience  sizeable  in¬ 
creases  similar  to  those  that  occurred  during  the  World  War. 

Activity  in  American  woolen  mills  will  be  helped  by  lessened  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad  incident  to  increased  military  demands.  Activity  in  the 
field  of  synthetic  fibers  may  be  increased  by  war  conditions,  but  these  chang¬ 
es  in  output  will  not  greatly  affect  the  total. 

Miner  tal  s 


Demand  for  minerals  in  19U0  will  be  stimulated  both  by  increased  do¬ 
mestic  industrial  activity  and  by  larger  exports.  Already  some  coal  mines 
that  have  not  been  worked  for  years  are  being  brought  back  into  production, 
in  part  to  meet  increased  Canadian  demands  following  the  reduction  in  ship¬ 
ments  from  Wales.  Similarly,  petroleum  output  has  been  increased,  also  in 
part  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  from  warring  nations.  Because  of 
rigid  price  controls  by  belligerents  and  larger  developed  reserves  outside 
the  United  States,  exports  of  nonferrous  metals  may  not  be  increased  as  much 
as  they  were  after  1914;  but  war  demands  will  no  doubt  bring  some  added 
business  to  domestic  producers. 

Exports  of  petroleum  products  increased  by  about  150  -percent  in  value 
during  the  World  War  and,  though  foreign  production  has  increased  greatly 
since  that  time,  motorization  has  also  grown  and  the  needs  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents  ar  greater.  Coal  exports  doubled  in  value  from  1914  to  1°1S.  The 
value  of  nonferrous  metal  exports  increased  by  360  percent  between  1914  and 
1917.  The  general  effect  of  the  present  ’.car  also  will  be  to  increase  exports 
of  these  products,  despite  greater  production  outside  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  lines  will  be  more  active 

Improvement  should  be  rather  general  in  the  many  miscellaneous  indus¬ 
tries  that  produce  goods  for  consumption,  although  all  will  not  share  equally. 
Those  in  which  costs  and  prices  can  be  held  do to  should  be  able  to  realize 
sizeable  increases  in  volume  as  consumer  incomes  rise.  Some  of  the  household- 
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equipment  industries  hr  re  already  begun  to  reflect  the  increase  in  consumer 
income  which  started  in  the  middle  of  last  year.  Sales  of  miscellaneous  goods 
to  neutral  countries  will  he  stimulated  hv  the  cutting  off  of  their  usual 
source  of  supply  ty  the  war.  Modernization  of  industrial  plants  is  likely  to 
call  for  expanded  installations  of  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

Capital  expenditures 

In  periods  of  price  and  business  recovery  such  as  that  now  under  way, 
business  mer.  become  increasingly  railing  to  take  risks  and  to  spend  money  in 
modernization  of  their  plants  and  in  attempts  to  expand  the  market  for  their 
products.  This  is  the  element  needed,  to  stimulate  the  durable-goods  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  activity  has  remained  relatively  low  during  the  last  2  years. 

For  instance,  in  August  1932  the  production  of  durable  goods,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  index,  was  8  percent  below  the  1923-25  averaSe  whereas  the 
production  of  the  non-durable  group  was  13  percent  above. 

G-overnmant  expenditures 

The  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  to  consumer  purchasing  power, 
according  to  present  estimates,  will  tend  rather  definitely  downward  in  1940. 
Evidences  of  this  expected  curtailment  in  expenditures  will  appear  in  reduced. 
Works  Progress  Administration  employment,  which  at  the  start  of  1940  may  total 
about  2,300,000  persons  as  compared  with  2,900,000  a  year  earlier,  and  reduced 
expenditures  on  all  Public  Works  Administration  programs,  which  for  the  first 
half  of  1940  have  been  estimated  at  293  million  dollars  as  compared  with  724 
million  spent  during  the  corresponding  6  months  of  1939*  Partly  offsetting 
these  reductions  will  be  increased  expenditures  for  military  and  naval  defense. 

Period,  of  readjustment  in  1940 

Such  evidence  as  is  available  indicates  that  there  was  no  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  inventories  in  1°39  up  to  September  1.  The  memory  of  losses  sus¬ 
tained  on  unwieldy  inventories  after  the  downturn  of  business  in  1937*  an(^  a 
persistent  downward  trend  in  commodity  -prices,  had  tended  to  minimize  forward 
buying  despite  the  general  improvement  in  business. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  the  cautious  buying  policies  in  effect 
during  the  preceding  year  were  replaced  by  very  aggressive  forward  buying  in 
many  lines.  Although  the  initial  buying  hysteria  which  followed  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  has  subsided,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  considerable  increase 
in  inventories  during  the  last  quarter  of  1939  at  least.  This  inventory  ac¬ 
cumulation  may  be  carried  tc  excess,  thus  necessitating  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment  while  production  is  brought  into  line  with  domestic  consumption  and  ex¬ 
ports  under  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war.  The  timing,  duration,  and 
intensity  of  any  recession  of  this  nature  during  1940  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  excess  inventory  accumulation,  the  extent  to  which  actual  con¬ 
sumption  end  exports  increase  in  1940,  the  movement  of  commodity  prices  in 
1940,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  periods  of  readjustment  in  the  several  lines 
of  production  coincide. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  certain  that  the  ra„to  of  improvement  prevailing 
in  the  last  half  of  1939  will  not  be  maintained  throughoi.it  1940.  It  is  pos- 
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sible,  "but  not  probable,  that  a  recession  groving  out  of  these  conditions  night 
accumulate  sufficient  force  to  offset  other  favorable  factors  in  the  situation, 
and  prevent  further  improvement  in  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity 
and  consumer  incomes  during  Il40.  Con  'it  ions  in  that  year,  however ,  will  be 
different  in  several  important  respects  from  those  prevailing  at  other  tines, 
such  as  the  fall  of  1937 »  when  inventor;*  adjustments  precipitated  prolonged 
and  severe  recessions.  Both  domestic  conditions  and  war  influences  are  more 
favorable  to  a  relatively  quick  and  less  severe  readjustment.  Thus,  although 
the  average  le~el  of  industrial  activity  in  llUc  may  not  be  sc  high  as  that 
prevailing  in  the  last  quarter  of  1939 »  it  should  be  above  the  1939  average. 

Pore ..  an  Demand 

Export  demand  for  the  products  of  farms  of  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  greater,  on  the  whole ,  in  lQhO  than  in  1939*  although  conditions 
will  be  very  ’uneven  and  several  products  probably  will  encounter  severely  cur¬ 
tailed  foreign  markets.  The  principal  factor  in  the  situation  will  be  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  Since  some  countries  for  a  number  of  years  have  been 
administering  their  economies  on  a  quasi— war  footing,  the  United  States  farm 
exports  already  have  experienced  some  of  the  effects  of  wartime  conditions. 

The  large  German  market,  for  example,  has  beer,  practically  closed  to  some  of 
them.  Another  important  factor  will  be  the  abnormally  low  level  of  foreign 
stocks  of  American  cotton. 

Government  controls  in  European  imp or ting  countries 

The  Governments  of  the  European  belligerents  are  prepared  to  subject 
the  economic  life  of  their  entire  populations  to  immediate  direct  control. 
Although  every  effort  will  be  na.de  to  permit  essential  consumption  of  basic 
foodstuffs,  the  consumption  of  oomwo.  ities  considered  as  luxuries  will  be 
greatly  decreased.  The  fullest  possible  use  will  be  made  cf  agricultural 
resources  within  the- belligerent  countries,  and  producers  will  be  encouraged 
to  concentrate  on  products  that  mivc  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  food 
yield,  in  order  to  keep  dependence  on  imports  as  small  as  possible.  The 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  has  announced  plans  to  increase  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  by  2,000,000  -'cres,  primarily  for  grain  production.  Animal  numbers, 
however,  probably  will  be  permitted  to  decline  because  of:  (l)  the  greater 
dietary  efficiency  of  bread  grains,  (2)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
feed  supplies,  and  (3)  the  relatively  large  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
production  of  livestock.  Especially  large  imports  of  some  slaughter  products 
will  therefore  be  required. 

Belligerent  countries,  as  well  .as  most  neutral  countries  in  the  area 
of  hostilities,  will  employ  exchange  control  (or  other  effective  methods  of 
limiting  imports)  to  restrict  their  foreign  purchases  of  agricultural  products 
to  wartime  necessities.  They  may  also  attempt  to  use  this  control  as  a  sort 
of  buyers'  monopoly  to  keep  down  world  prices  of  those  commodities  for  vhich 
there  is  a  large  war  demand.  It  is  possible  that  the  belligerent  countries 
will  institute  regular  governmental  trading  in  important  commodities: 

(1)  to  assure  essential  supplies,  (2)  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  resources, 
and  (3)  to  employ  their  economic  power  in  the  r  ost  strategic  way.  The  two 
latter  objectives  militate  against  purchases  from  the  United  States.  Foreign 
exchange  or  gold  will  he  required  for  a  greater  portion  of  purchases  from  the 
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United  States  than  of  those  from  several  other  agricultural  countries. 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  British  Government  instructed  British 
tobacco  companies  to  cease  buying  American  tobacco.  Furthermore,  strategic 
considerations  will  make  it  desirable  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
to  buy  so  far  as  possible  from  countries  that  might  otherwise  directly  or 
indirectly  sell  the  commodities  in  question  to  Germany  or  that  threaten, 
because  of  a  large  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Germany,  to  fall  under 
German  domination.  An  additional  disadvantage,  may  appear  because  of 
efforts  by- the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to  dispose  of  agricultural  pur¬ 
chases  exceeding  their  own  needs  through  barter  or  compensation  arrangements 
in  exchange  for  other  needed  imports.  For  example,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  already  taken  over  the  entire  Australian  wool  clip  which  will  probably 
exceed  their  needs  for  fine  wools.  But  in  spite  of  these  controls,  urgent 
wartime  needs  for  certain  commodities  will  lead  to  purchases  from  the 
United  States. 

Eff ect s  of  ocean  shipping 

The  chief  uncertainty  in  the  export  demand  situation  is  the  extent 
to  which  normal  shipping  operations  and  routes  will  be  disrupted  by  the 
blockades  of  the  belligerent  nations.  If  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
able  to  continue  buying  wheat,  beef,  butter,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products 
from  their  dominions  and  other  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the 
possible  beneficial  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  export  demand  for  United 
Stakes  agricultural  commodities  will  be  greatly  reduced,  whereas  most  of  the 
adverse  effects  will  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  efforts  of  Germany 
to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  its  opponents  are  as  successful  as  some 
observers  have  predicted,  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada  will  be  given 
a  distinct  advantage.  Sven  though  actual  shipping  losses  are  held  to  a 
minimum,  if  Great  Britain  and  France  find  it  necessary  to  give  protection 
to  shipping  lanes  by  the  convoy  system,  the  shortage  of  naval  vessels  for 
this  purpose  and  the  great  expense  incident  to  such  convoys  will  give  a 
considerable  relative  advantage  to  North  American  countries  in  supplying 
foodstuffs  to  these  warring  nations.  Developments  in  these  respects  still 
are  highly  uncertain,  particularly  since  the  use  of  airplanes  in  raids  on 
commercial  shipping  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested. 

Supplies  in  competing  exporting  nations 

A  number  of  agricultural  countries  (including  Canada,  Australia, 

South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  and,  in  a  sense,  Egypt)  are  not  only 
belligerents  and  therefore  presumably  ready  to  ship  on  credit  to  their 
European  allies,  but  also  they,  are  partially  linked  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  because  of  related  currency  standards  and  extensive  British 
investment  in  their  enterprises.  They  may  decide  whether  to  ship  their 
various  exportable  farm  .surpluses  to  their  European  allies  or  to  neutral 
markets  more  on  the  basis  of  military-economic  strategy  (including  foreign 
exchange  requirements)  than  on  the  basis  of  price.  As  a  result,  United 
States  farm  exports  (p-irticulsrly  tobacco,  raisins,  and  wheat)  may  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  countries  that  remain  outside  of  the  area  of 
hostilities  may  experience  on  improvement  in  general  economic  activity  as  a 
result  of  war,  thus  increasing  their  demand  for  agricultural  products. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Canada. 
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Sffocts  on  leading  commodities 

The  chief  United  States  farm  commodities  for  which  effective  export 
demand  is  expected  to  be  greater  in  19^0  than  in  1939  are  lard,  pork,  certain 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  cotton.  Those  for  which  it  probably  will  be  less 
are  fresh  fruits,  tobacco,  feeds,  and  possibly  wheat.  In  general,  importing 
countries  in  the  area  of  hostilities  will  prefer  products  in  their  most  "con¬ 
centrated"  forms,  in  order  both  to  save  on  shipping  costs  and  to  conserve  man¬ 
power.  Thus,  they  will  favor  imports  of  slaughter  products  over  feedstuffs, 
dried  fruit  over  fresh  fruit,  and  possibly  textiles  over  textile  fibers. 

These  differences  in  the  trends  of  export  demand  by  commodities  will  be 
accentuated  by  the  foreign  situations  that  confront  our  leading  export  products 
in  the  matter  of  supplies  and  competitive  conditions.  Thus,  foreign  stocks  of 
wheat  are  extremely  high.  The  United  Kingdom  has  enough  tobacco  on  hand  for 
2  years'  consumption  requirements  and  is  much  less  interested  in  maintaining 
these  stocks  than  it  is  during  peace  time.  Foreign  production  of  most  fruits 
has  been  large  during  the  current  season  and  our  fruit  exports  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  will  suffer  from  the  British  blockade.  Argentina  will 
furnish  vigorous  competition  in  a  European  feedstuffs  market  that  will  be 
greatly  reduced  both  by  the  British  blockade  and  by  lower  foreign  livestock 
numbers.  On  the  side  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  war-time  prefer¬ 
ence,  Baltic  competition  with  our  pork  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  has  been 
completely  shut  off.  Furthermore,  lard  imports  may  be  preferred  not  only  over 
feed  imports  but  also  over  imports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils. 

The  situation  for  cotton  is  mixed.  Belligerent  industrial,  countries 
in  the  area  of  hostilities  will  doubtless  consume  less  United  States  cotton 
than  if  there  had  been  no  war,  although  they  may  consume  more  than  in  1939* 
Furthermore,  foreign  stocks  of  United  States  cotton  are  extremely  low,  so  that 
foreign  consumption  will  be  reflected  in  export  demand  more  directly  than  nor¬ 
mally.  Japanese  purchases  of  United  States  cotton  probably  will  be  above  the 
low  level  of  last  year.  Chinese  and  British  Indian  crops  are  small  and  some 
increase  is  probable  in  Japanese  textile  exports  to  markets  usually  supplied  by 
European  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  both  supplies  of  cotton  textiles  in 
Japan  and  stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Shanghai  are  large  and  there  may  be  some 
reduction  in  the  demand  for  Japanese  textiles  by  China  and  India. 

Prices 

Wholesale  commodity  prices  probably  will  average  at  least  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  19^0  than  in  1939*  Gains  will  be  largest  in  prices  of  raw  materials, 
but  prices  of  processed  goods  also  will  rise.  The  expected  rise  will  be  based 
largely  on  improved  demand,  since  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
ample  and  industrial  capacity  generally  is  sufficient  for  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  output.  The  expected  increase  in  demand  for  most  farm  products  will 
be  domestic  rather  than  foreign,  while  for  many  industrial  and  mineral 
products  increased  export  as  well  as  domestic  demand  will  be  important.  The 
demand  for  some  products  will  be  adversely  affected  the  war. 

Domestic  influences 

Wholesale  prices  of  nearly  all  the  principal  groups  of  commodities  were 
lower  in  August  than  during  the  low  month  of  industrial  production  in  May  193' 
Ordinarily,  prices  of  raw  materials  advance  early  in  periods  of  industrial 
recovery,  and  prices  of  processed  goods  respond  later.  Thus,  the  continued 
decline  in  wholesale  prices  during  the  period  of  rising  business  activity  from 
May  1933  to  August  1939  was  mot  according  to  the  usual  tendencies. 
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This  largely  explains  tho  cautious  buying  policies  which  had  been 
rather  generally  maintained  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  Inducements 
to  buy  ahead  were  lacking  while  prices  were  persistently  drifting  downward. 
Thus,  when  war  was  declared  and  prices  turned  about,  there  was  more  room  for 
improvement  then  if  previous  buying  policies  had  been  less  conservative. 

The  better  domestic  business  prospects  probably  would  have  resulted  in 
improvement  in  the  commodity  price  level  in  the  near  future  even  if  there 
had  been  no  war. 

Tar  demand 


Greatest  price  advances  will  occur  in  those  raw  materials  than  are 
needed  for  products  used  in  war  and  that  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  belligerent  nations  or  their  possessions,  and  in  others  for 
which  there  is  danger  of  interruption  to  usual  supplies  because  of  the  war. 
Prices  of  export  products  the  consumption  of  which  can  be  postponed  or 
eliminated  will  not  be  helped  by  war  unless  the  stimulation  to  domestic 
demand  is  sufficient  to  offset  reduced  expert  demaud. 

Every  major  war  has  been  accompanied  by  rising  prices,  but  important 
differences  in  supply  and  demand  conditions  have  greatly  influenced  the 
pattern  of  price  charges  in  these  events.  The  greater  preparation  of 
belligerents  before  war  broke  out  ir.  1139  compared  with  1914,  increased 
foreign  production  of  many  commodities,,  the  heavier  existing  world  supplies 
of  some  farm  and  industrial  products,  and  the  more  rigid  price  controls 
being  exercised  by  the  warring  nations,  will  reduce  the  effects  on  prices 
of  the  present  European  war. 

When  war  started  in  1914  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States 
was  declining  and  uncertainties  incident  to  war  acoed  as  added  depressants. 
But  in  1939  the  trend  of  industrial  activity  was  upward.  This  together 
with  memory  of  the  eventual  price  advances  of  the  World  War  period,  resulted 
in  immediate  price  stimulation  as  domestic  buyers  camo  into  the  market  in  an 
attempt  to  stock  up  ahead  of  the  major  advance.  The  later  effects,  however, 
may  contrast  in  on  opposite  way  with  those  of  the  'World  War. 

Prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers 

Export  demand  for  some  foods  will  increase' os  the  European  war 
continues.  This,  together  with  the  expected  improvement  in  domestic  demand, 
should  result  in  strengthening  the  general  level  of  prices  to  be  received 
by  farmers  in  lfj40  compared  with  tho  average  for  1939*  But  price  advances 
will  be  held  in  check  by  the  existing  adequate  supplies  and  by  expected 
increases  in  production  of  some  food  products. 

Government  price-stabilizing  programs,  by  preventing  prices  from 
falling  as  far  as  they  otherwise  would  have  during  the  1937-38  depression, 
prevented  the  subsequent  improvement  in  business  activitjr  and  consumers' 
income  from  being  rof looted  in  farm  prices.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
prices  of  several  important  commodities  have  risen  above  the  support 
levels  established  by  Government  programs.  Thus,  during  1940  prices  may 
reflect  changes  in  demand  more  clearly  than  at  any  time  since  1937 •  Prices 
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of  some  important  farm  products  will  romain  -under  the  influence  of  burdensome 
world  supplies  and  possible  lower  consumption  in  warring  nations. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  used  in  living  and  production  will 
be  higher  in  1Q4o  then  in  193?.  The  increase  in  such  prices,  however, 
probably  will  be  less  than  in  prices  of  products  that  farmers  sell.  As 
a  consequence,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers 
will  increase.  This  ratio  in  1939  was  the  lowest  in  5  years. 

Farm  In come 

Income  from  farm  marketings  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  materially 
higher  than  in  1939,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  industrial 
activity  and  consumers'  income.  Cover: ment  payments  to  farmers  in  1940 
may  be  about  the  sane  *.s  in  1939,  and  considerably  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

During  the  first  S  mo.  ths  of  1939,  farm  income  failed  to  improve 
along  with  the  improvement  in  consumers'  income,  and  averaged  about 
5  percent  below  the  sane  months  of  1933.  However,  the  recent  advance  in 
farm  prices  has  greatly  improved  income  prospects  for  the  last  4  months 
of  the  year,  and  income  from  marketings  for  the  year  may  be  slightly 
larger  than  for  a  year  earlier.  Government  payments  in  1939  will  be 
about  300  million  dollars  more  than  in  1933  and  the  largest  for  any  year 
since  Government  payments  began  in  1933* 

The  improvement  in  farm  income  in  1940  may  be  more  pronounced  for 
neat  animals,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  than  for 
cotton  and  wheat.  Some  commodities  m.ay  also  benefit  from  increased 
foreign  demand,  particularly  hog  and  dairy  products. 

Agricultural  production  for  market  in  1940  may  be  slightly  larger 
than  in  1939,  with  increased  output  of  meat  animals  and  vegetables  more 
than  offsetting  a  possible  decline  in  output  of  tobacco.  The  production 
of  grains  and  cotton  will  depend  parti;'  on  unpredictable  growing  conditions. 
The  output  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  ’.ill  be  affected  by  the  relation 
of  feed  prices  to  livestock -product  prices.  If  there  is  average  weather 
the  total  output  of  these  commodities  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly 
different  in  1040  than  in  1939* 

Although  prices  of  hogs  will  be  affected  by  increased  supplies  in 
1940,  farm  income  from  meat  animals  and  v/ool  is  likely  to  i. '.crease  con¬ 
siderably  and  may  be  the  highest  for  any  year  sirce  1930-  Unless  conditions 
are  unusually  favorable  for  production,  the  total  output  of  dairy  products 
may  not  be  any  larger  than  the  record  output  of  1939,  smid  supplies  in 
storage  at  the  beginning  of  1Q4o  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier.  Thus,  with  slightly  smaller  total  supplies  in  prospect, 
the  improvement  in  demand  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  prices,  and  income  from  dairy  products  will  be  larger. 
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Marketing  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  probably  be  somewhat  above  av¬ 
erage  in  the  last  quarter  6f  1939,  and  storage  stocks  of  poultry  carried 
into  the  new  year  will  be  relatively  large.  The  output  of  eggs  during 
1940  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1939,  but  poultry  market¬ 
ings  may  be  slightly  smaller.  With  higher  incomes  of  consumers  in  pros¬ 
pect,  farm,  income  from  poultry  and  eggs  in  1940  is  likely  to  improve 
ever  that  of  1939- 

Stocks  of  most  staple  crops  on  January  1,  1940  are  expected  to  be 
above  average,  a  situation  which  will  tend  to  limit  the  improvement  in 
farmers'  income  from  the  sale  of  these  crops  in  1940.  Prospects  are  fa¬ 
vorable  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  in  1940.  This  will  contribute  toward  increased  farm  income  from 
vegetables. 

The  probable  supply  and  demand  conditions  for  farm  products  in 
general  indicate  a  material  improvement  in  income  from  farm  marketings, 
with  practically  all  groups  of  commodities  sharing  the  increase.  Income 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products  may  be  nearly  as  large  as  in  1937. 
Although  the  increase  in  income  from  crops  may  be  relatively  as  large  as 
for  livestock,  the  larger  domestic  and  world  supplies  of  some  important 
crops  may  hold  the  income  from  them  below  1937  levels.  The  lower  income 
from  crops  than  in  1937  will  be  partially  offset  by  larger  Government 
payments,  but  total  farm  income  including  Government  payments  may  not 
equal  that  for  1937,  when  income  was  the  highest  for  any  year  since  1929. 


— P.elease  Date 

November  6,  P.  M. 

THS  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1340 
Summary 

The  volume  of  short-term  credit  used  by  farmers  during  1939'“^  f°r 
production  and  living  costs,  for  livestock  and  machinery,  and  for  farm  im¬ 
provements  is  expected  to  be  5  or  10  percent  greater  than  that  used  in  1938- 
39.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  'on  the  1939“*^  corn  and  cotton  crops, 
if  offered,  will  increase  the  aggregate  volume  of  short-term  credits  used  oy 
farmers  by  even  greater  percentages. 

Ample  short-term  credit  will  be  available  for  meeting  all  anticipated 
demands  for  credit  by  farmers  of  good  crea.it  standing.  Commercial  banks, 
production  credit  associations,  and  other  agencies  can  easily  expand  their 
loans.  Funds  available  for  making  rehabilitation  and  emergency  loans,  however, 
are  slightly  smaller  than  last  year.  Applications  for  rural  electrification 
loans  are  exceeding  available  funds,  but  credit  for  other  cooperative  purposes 
appears  to  be  ample. 

The  volume  of  farm-mortgage  financing  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher 
in  1q4o  than  in  1939*  The  volume  of  refinancing  is  not  expected  to  decrease 
appreciably,  and  additional  new  financing  is  expected  in  connection  with  land 
transfers,  farm-equipment  purchases,  and  farm  improvements.  No  great  change 
is  expected  in  the  volume  of  outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt.  Additions  to 
mortgage  debt  through  new  financing  are  likely  to  be  offset  by  principal  re¬ 
payments,  foreclosures  of  mortgaged  farms,  and  scale-downs  resulting  from  debt 
adjustments . 

Ample  mortgage  credit  will  continue  to  be  available  in  1940  on  favorable 
terms.  Funds  available  for  such  loans  from  both  Federal  and  private  agencies 
are  abundant,  and  increased  amounts  will  be  available  in  1939“^  in  designated 
counties  for  tenant-purchase  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Debt-adjustment  activities  will 
continue  in  1933-40. 

The  Volume  of  Short-Term  Credit  Used  by  Formers  During  1939-40 

is  Expected  to  Increase 

The  volume  of  short-term  credit,  used  by  farmers  during  1939“^4)» 
exclusive  of  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  expected  to  increase  to  levels  S  or  10  percent  above  those  of  1938-39* 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  on  the  1039-^0  corn  and  cotton  crops,  if 
offered,  will  increase  the  aggregate  volume  of  short-term  credits  used  by 
farmers  by  even  greater  percentages. 

During  1938-39  loans  to  farmers  for  production  costs,  living  expenses, 
capital  equipment,  and  farm  improvements,  increased  about  2  or  3  percent,  but 
are  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  1939“^9.  Numbers  of  livestock  are 
increasing,  there  is  increasing  use  of  machinery  on  farms,  and  increasing 
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expenditures  for  form  improvements  are  "being  made.  These  changes  are  requir¬ 
ing  increased  use  of  short-term  credit  "by  farmers.  The  current  rate  of  increase 
will  probably  be  augmented  during  1939-40  by  rising  costs  of  farm  supplies  and 
equipment,  by  higher  livestock  prices,  and  by  prospects  for  increased  farm 
income  during  the  next  year. 

The  principal  increase  in  the  short-term  credit  used  by  farmers  during 
the  last  several  year's  has  been  in  the  stabilization  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  program  lias  permitted  farmers  to  hold  large  portions 
of  crops  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sold.  It  has  not  yet  been  announced 
whether  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  lend  on  the  1°39~40  cotton  and 
corn  crops.  If  such  loans  are  offered,  there  probably  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  credits  used  by  farmers  to  hold  stored  products,  even  though 
the  loans  on  1939-40  cotton  and  corn  crops  may  be  smaller  than  those  on  the 
preceding  year’s  crops.  The  loans  on  1938-39  cotton  and  those  on  1937~38 
and  1938-33  corn  have  been  extended  and  many  of  them  will  remain  outstanding 
if  conditions  call  for  loans  on  the  1933-40  crops. 

Mew  loans  to  low-income  farmers  for  rehabilitation  and  emergencies 
probably  will  be  of  slightly  smaller  volume  in  1939“40  than  in  1938-39 •  The 
Farm  Security  Administration's  current  appropriation  for  these  purposes  is 
about  $20,000,000  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year,  which  more  than  off  sets 
the  $10,000,000  increase  in  funds  available  to  the  emergency  crop  and  feed 
loan  section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  total  amount  of  such 
advances  outstanding,  however,  will  probably  increase,  for  emergency  and  re¬ 
habilitation  loans  are  liquidated  very  slowly. 


Short-Term  Credit  Increased  DurinPT  1938-39 

Outstanding  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  held  by  commer¬ 
cial  barks  and  loans  of  similar  character  held  by  units  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  increased  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1939  from  $1,1 66,  492,000 
to  $1,430,440,000,  or  about  23  percent  (table  1).  This  was  approximately  the 
same  rate  of  increase  as  occurred  during  the  preceding  year.  As  during  1937“ 38 1 
most  of  the  increases  during  1938-39  occurred  in  the  loans  of  commercial  banks, 
which  increased  $2o7, 7ol , 000,  or  29  percent.  Loans  of  production  credit  associ¬ 
ations  increased  $3,650,000,  or  2  percent  (table  2).  There  were  decreases  in 
the  loans  of  regional  agricultural  credit  corporations ,  which  are  in  liquidation 
and  of  private  credit  corporations  that  rediscount  with  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks. 


The  large  increase  of  short-term  commercial  bank  loans  to  farmers  during 
1938-39  hue  mainly  to  increased  holdings  of  loans  on  stored  farm  products 
guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Between  June  30.  1938  and 
June  30,  1939  the  commodity  loans  held  by  commercial  banks  and  other  lenders 
(mainly,  however,  by  commercial  banks)  under  purchase  agreements  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  increased  $248, 780,000,  while  the  total  of  commodity 
loans  and  other  personal  and  collateral  loans  of  commercial  banks  to  farmers 
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Table  1.-  Outstanding  short-term  loans  to  farmers 


Month  and  year 

Commercial  banks 

1/ 

1,000  dollars 

Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  2/ 

1.000  dollars 

Total 

1.000  dollars 

December  31,  1020 

3,8^9,391 

.  -  - 

3,869,891 

December  31,  1923 

2,943,818 

9,105 

2,952,923 

June  '  3®,  1931 

1,936,360 

79,206 

2,015,560 

December  31,  1934 

307,613 

202,629 

1,010,242 

June  30,  I936 

661, 606 

229, 041 

890,647 

December  3!,  1936 

593,614 

170,271 

763,885 

June  30,  1937 

726,400 

228,965 

955,365 

December  31,  1937 

738,351 

192,480 

980,831 

June  30,  I938 

925,705 

240,787 

1,166,492 

December  31,  1933 

l,.064, 667 

190,51s 

1,255,185 

June  30,  1939 

1,193,466 

236,374 

1,430,440 

1/  This  series  includes  only  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  and  ex¬ 
cludes  loans  on  farm  real  estate.  Loans  held  by  banks  in  United  States  posses¬ 
sions  are  excluded. 

2/  This  series  includes  short-term  loans  similar  in  character  to  the  personal 
and  collateral  loans  made  by  commercial  banks.  It  excludes  emergency  crop  and 
feed  loans  and  drought  relief  loans.  Types  of  loans  included  exe  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporation  loans,  and  Production-credit  association  loans  and 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  loans  to,  and  discounts  for  "other  financing 
institutions."  Loans  in  Puerto  Rico  are  excluded. 


Table  2.-  Changes  in  outstanding  personal  and  collateral  loans  of 
commercial  banks  and  production  credit  associations 
June  30,  I93S  to  June  30,  1939 


Geographic  divis¬ 
ions 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


United  States 


Commercial  banks 


Amount 

Percent 

+  322 

+ 

3.9 

+  5,102 

+ 

10.8 

+59,251 

+ 

46.2 

+98,379 

+ 

33.5 

+12,772 

4* 

19.4 

+22,993 

+ 

24.2 

+56,147 

+ 

33.3 

+  4,823 

+ 

6.3 

+  8,012 

+ 

7.8 

+267,761 

4* 

28.9 

Production  credit 
associations 


Amount 

Percent 

223 

_ . 

4.3 

+  336 

3.1 

+  3,790 

+ 

l4.2 

+  2,399 

+ 

11.0 

-  159 

- 

0.6 

+  1,208 

+ 

8.0 

+  1,299 

+ 

5.4 

-  853 

- 

2.9 

-  4,147 

16.5 

+  3,650 

+ 

2.0 

Commercial  banks 
and  production 
p  r  e  d_i  t  _  ap  sp  c j.  a jt  i  ons 
Amount  Percent 


+ 

99 

+  0.7 

+ 

5,433 

+  9-3 

+ 

63,041 

+40.7 

+ 

100, 778 

+36.3 

+ 

12,573 

+  13.9 

+ 

24,201 

+  22.0 

+ 

57,446 

+  33-7 

+ 

3,970 

+  3-7 

+ 

3,^5 

+  3.0 

+  271,411  +24.7 
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increased  $267,761,000  (table  3)*  The  principal  increases  in  commodity  loans 
held  "by  commercial  "banks  and  other  lenders  were  in  corn  loans  and  cotton  loans. 
This  appears  to  explain  why  bank  loans  to  farmers  increased  mainly  in  the  East 
and  West  North  Central  States,  where  the  corn  loans  were  made,  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  East  and  West  South  Central  States,  where  most  of  the  cotton  loans 
were  made. 


Table  3*“  Loans  on  stored  farm  commodities  held  by  commercial  banks  and  other 
lenders  under  purcha.se  contracts  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  June  30,  1533  and  June  J>0,  1939 


Commodity 

June  30,  1933 

1,000  dollars 

June  30,  1939 

1,000  dollars 

Change 

1,000  dollars 

Cotton 

129,277 

270,457 

+  141,180 

Corn 

14,060 

119,395 

+  105,335 

Wheat 

— 

2,655 

+  2,655 

Wool  and  mohair 

805 

415 

590 

All 

144, 142 

392,922 

+  248,780 

Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been-  an  important 
element  of  short-time  commercial  bank  loans  to  farmers  ever  since  the  stabili¬ 
zation  loan  program  assumed  large  proportions.  Erom  the  latter  part  of  1936 
to  June  30,  1939 >  the  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  held  by  commer¬ 
cial  banks  increased  $600,000,000,  doubling  the  amount  held  at  the  earlier  data. 
Luring  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $353,000,000  in  the 
loans  held  by  commercial  banks  on  stored  farm  products  under  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  loan  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  continue  to  be  influential  -  at  least  in  the  near 
future  -  in  determining  the  volume  of  commercial  bank  loans  to  farmers. 

The  short-term  loans  to  farmers  held  by  commercial  banks,  other  than 
those  on  stored  commodities,  and  loans  held  by  the  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions,  changed  very  little  in  amount  during  1933-39*  The  principal  causes  of 
change  appear  to  have  been  increases  in  livestock  numbers,  particularly  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  increases  in 
outlays  for  machinery,  equipment,  and  improvements.  Loan  expansion  was  held 
to  small  volume  by  the  relatively  low  prices  of  farm  products  and  by  the 
substantially  increased  benefit  payments  received  by  farmers  for  compliance 
with  the  1933  conservation  and  adjustment  programs. 

The  volume  of  loans  to  low-income  farmers  for  rehabilitation  or  meeting 
emergencies,  held  by  the  Earn  Security  Administration  and  by  the  emergency 
crop  and  feed  loan  section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  increased  dur- 
ing  1933-39  from  $343,531,000  to  $415,882,000.  New  rehabilitation  loans  made 
durina  the  year  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  were  slightly  more  . 
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than  $113,000,000,  an  compared  with  about  $67,000,000  in  each  of  the  years 
1936-37  end  I937-38.  Such  loans  were  supplemented  hy  emergency  subsistence 
grants  to  distressed  farm  families  totaling  about  $21,500,000  during  193 S—  3 9 » 
$22,500,000  in  1937-38,  and  $34,500,000  in  1936—37.  New  crop  and  feed  loans 
made  by  the  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  amounted  to  only  $15,100,000  during  1033-39,  as  compared  with 
$21,600,000  during  1937-38  and  $33,000,000  during' 1 93 6- 37. 

Ample  Short-Term  Credit  Tfill  Be  Available  during  l°3°-40 

Ample  facilities  are  available  for  meeting  all  anticipated  needs  for 
short-term  credit  on  the  part  of  acceptable  credit  risks  during  1939“^0  at 
interest  rates  little, if  any, above  these  prevailing  during  the  last  year.  The 
deposits  of  country  banks  rose  substantially  during  1938-39  (table  4);  and  the 
banks  hold  large/  utilized  reserves  and  large  portfolios  of  securities  that 
can  be  sold  or  collected  to  provide  additional  funds  if  such  are  needed. 
Production  credit  associations,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  agricultural 
credit  corporations,  likewise  are  in  position  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of 
credit,  as  Federal  intermediate  credit  bonk  debentures,  the  principal  source 
of  funds  for  these  institutions,  continue  to  nave  a  ready  market  at  low  rotes 
of  interest. 


Table  4.-  Demand  deposits  of  country  banks  1/ 
(1924—29  monthly  average  =  100) 


Year 

20  leading 
agricultural 

Cotton 
growl ng 

Corn 

Pelt 

Range  States 

States 

Percent 

States 

Percent 

States 

Fercent 

Fercent 

Monthly 

average  1929 

99.0 

93.0 

97.2 

103.6 

n 

ti 

1932 

97.3 

41.8 

59.6 

5^.7 

ti 

11 

1933 

43.6 

41.4 

48.6 

46.8 

ti 

11 

1934 

66.0 

59.1 

70.7 

63.9 

ti 

11 

1935  £/ 

77.5 

71.2 

85.7 

77.1 

it 

it 

X936 

97.6 

9^.7 

IO6.9 

id.  3 

H 

11 

1937 

105.7 

103.0 

115.4 

110.4 

ti 

11 

1938 

102.7 

93-3 

112.4 

106.4 

July  . . . 

100.1 

94.0 

111.1 

102.9 

July  . . . 

...  1939 

108. 5 

102.7 

120.6 

110.4 

.1/  Deposits  of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  located  in  places  of 
less  than  15,000  population. 

Zj  Average  of  first  7  months. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  are  available  on  the  1939  wheat 
crop,  the  1939  wool  and  mohair  clip,  and  1939  production  of  naval  stores.  The 
1939  wheat  loans  average  6l  cents  per  bushel  with  loans  to  individual  farmers 
varying  according  to  location,  freight  and  handling  charges,  and  the  grade  of 
wheat.  Wool  and  mohair  loans  are  being  offered  on  the  basis  of  84  cents  per 
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pound  for  Average  french  Combing,  clean  wool  delivered  at  Boston.  Naval  stores 
loans  are  being  offered  on  the  basis  of  $46.50  per  unit.  Loans  on  the  1939 
cotton  crop  will  be  required  under  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1338  if  the  average  price  for  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  on  the  designated  spot 
markets  falls  below  52  percent  of  parity  during  the  marketing  year.  If  the 
November  crop  estimate-  for  corn  is  in  excess  of  a  normal  year's  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  or  if  the  farm  price  on  November  15  or  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  during  the  marketing  year  is  below  75  percent  of  the  parity  price,  loans 
on  the  1939  corn  crop  will  be  required  under  the  terns  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  I93 8. 

For  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  program  of  loans  to  low-income 
farmers  for  rehabilitation,  for  temporary  emergencies,  and  to  facilitate  farmers' 
community  and  cooperative  enterprises,  $91 ,200,000  will  be  available  in  1939“^0. 
This  is  about  $20,000,  000  less  than  the  amount  available  for  these  purposes  in 

1938- 39,  but  it  is  about  $20,000,000  more  than  the  amounts  available  m  1937“ 3^ 
and  in  133^“37«  The  major  part  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration's  loans  in 

1939- 40  will  -be  standard  rehabilitation  loans.  These  loans  are  at  5  percent 
interest  and  -are  repayable  within  1  to  10  years.  They  are  made  to  farm-owner 
operators,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers.  Farm  laborers  who  have  arranged  to 
operate  farms  are  also  eligible.  Applicants  must  be  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  any  other  source  and  must  agree  to  follow  approved  farming  practices. 

Under  various  authorizations  from  Congress  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed 
Loan  Section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  of  July  1,  1939,  bad  funds 
approximating  $26,000,000  plus  future  collections  on  1937,  1938,  and  1939  loans, 
available  for  making  crop  and  feed  loans  during  the  1939“^0  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  Water  Facilities  Program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  loans 
are  made  to  farmers  in  arid  and  seniarid  States  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
small  water  facilities  such  as  wells,  pumps,  windmills,  stock  ponds,  and  minor 
irrigation  facilities.  Loans  for  these  purposes  are  made  at  3  percent  interest 
with  a  maximum  repayment  period  of  20  years.  The  majority,  however,  run  for 
3  to  10  years.  For  the  year  1939“^0  Congress  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  carrying  out  the  Walter  Facilities  Act.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriation, .  $3,000,000  has  been  made  available  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Conservation  and  Price-Adjustment  Payments 

Will  be  Continued  in  195°-40 

Many"  farmers  who  are  participating  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  Farm  Program  will  again  be  able  to  use  conservation  and  price- 
adjustment  payments  in  lieu  of  funds  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  provided 
by  borrowing. 

Under  the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  payments  to  farmers 
are  expected  to  approximate  $470,000,000,  as  compared  with  approximately 
$445,000,000  under  the  1938  program  and  $330,000,000  under  the  1937  program. 

The  making  of  payments  under  the  1939  program  began  in  September  1939  and  it 
is  expected  that  payments  will  be  made  in  large  volume  during  October,  November, 
December,  and  January.  Some  farmers  will  obtain  funds  for  financing  the  1940 
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crop  on  the  strength  of  payments  to  he  received  for  I3U0.  It  is  estimated  that 
payments  will  he  made  to  about  6,000,000  farmars  (including  landlords,  tenants, 
and  sharecroppers)  as  compared  with  aoout  5,250,000  farmers  in  1932  and  about 
4,000,000  farmers  under  the  1937  program. 

Under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 >  price-adjustment  payments 
amounting  to  $212,000,000  on  cotton,  corn  (in  the  commercial  corn  area),  wheat, 
and  rice,  are  being  made  to  farmers  during  1333  in  addition  to  conservation 
payments.  This  amount  compares  with  payments  of  $130,000,000  made  to  cotton 
producers  under  the  1337  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Payment  Plan.  About  $84,500,000 
of  the  1933  payment  have  gone  to  cotton  producers,  $61,500,000  to  producers  in 
the  commercial  corn  area,  $64,000,000  to  wheat  producers,  and  $1,500,000  to 
producers  of  rice.  Payments  to  winter  wheat  producers  were  made  during  the 
winter  paid  early  spring,  while  payments  to  spring  wheat  producers  and  producers 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  rice  were  made  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1933  follow¬ 
ing  the  checking  of  compliance  with  1933  acreage  allotments. 

The  sum  of  $225,000,000  was  made  available  by  Congress  for  price-adjust¬ 
ment,  payments  to  formers  who  plant  within  their  1°40  acreage  allotments.  These 
payments  will  be  made  to  producers  of  cotton,  corn  (in  the  commercial  corn 
area),  wheat,  rice,  and  tobaqco.  No  payment  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
commodity  for  which  the  average  price  for  the  1933  crop  is  above  75  percent  of 
parity. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1337  payments  will  also  be  mode  tc  producers  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  on  their  1339  crop.  Payments  to  sugar-beet  producers 
probably  will  total  about  $20,000,000  and  will  be  made  largely'  during  January, 
FeOruary ,  ?„nd  March  of  1940.  Sugarcane  producers  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
probably  will  receive  a  total  of  about  $6,000,000,  largely  during  May,  June, 
and  July  of  lp40. 


Loans  are  Available  for  Variety  of  C^o’oera.tive  Purposes 

Through  the  Central  Lank  for  Cooperatives  and  12  district  banks  for 
cooperatives  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  makes  available  to  cooperative 
associations  the  following  types  of  loans:  Commodity  loans  now  being  made  on 
the  security'  of  staple  farm  products  and  "farm  supplies  beau  an  interest  rate  of 
l-g-  percent;  operating  capital  loans  to  supplement  the  working  capital  of  cooper¬ 
ative  associations,  an  interest  rate  of  2-g-  percent;  and  facility  loans  for 
financing  or  refinancing  the  acquisition  cf  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  an 
interest  rate  of  4  percent.  During  1332-'39  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  decreased  from  $81,200,000  to  $59,576,000.  Of  the  loans  out¬ 
standing  on  June  30,  1339*  commodity’’  loans  amounted  to  $10 , 233,000,  operating 
loans  $25,272,000,  and  facility'  loans  $23,465,000. 

Community  and  cooperative  service  loans  are  made  byr  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  provide  low-income  farm  families  with  group  services  for  im¬ 
provements  and  production  where  such  fanners  are  unable  to  obtain  these  services 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  outstanding  loans  made  to  the  community  and  cooper¬ 
ative  associations  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  increased,  from  $4,227,000 
on  June  30,  1332,  to  $10,729,000  on  June  30,  1339*  Besides  these  leans  to 
associations,  rura.1  rehabilitation  loans  to  individuals  by  the  Farm  Security 
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Administration  are  often  used  in  part  for  cooperative  enterprises  such  as  the 
purchase  or  use  of  pure  hred  sires  or  heavy  farm  machinery.  Loans  for  coopera¬ 
tive  purposes  are  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent,  except  where  the  proceeds 
of  the  loans  are  for  the  payment  of  rent  or  fees  for  materials  of  a  nonrecover- 
erahle  nature,  or  for  services.  In  this  case  the  rate  is  5  percent. 

Loans  for  rural-electrification  projects  are  available  through  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Since  its  establishment  (and  including  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year),  $274,475,000  in  appropriations  have  been  available  to  this 
agency.  The  distribution  of  these  funds  has  been  governed  principally  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  which  sets  forth  a  10-year 
program  of  lending  activity  and  authorizes  annual  appropriations  of  $40,000,000 
for  this  period.  In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations,  about  $115,000,000 
have  been  made  available  from  Works  Relief  Appropriations. 

Of  the  $274,475,000  available  for  loans  $253»9°9«°00  had  already  been 
allotted  as  of  September  28,  1939,  $242,861,000  for  line  construction  and  work¬ 
ing  capital,  $6,414,000  for  generating  stations,  and  $4,634,000  for  the 
installation  of  wiring  and  plumbing  facilities.  Cooperatives  comprise  89  per¬ 
cent  of  the  borrowers;  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  such  agencies  as  municipali¬ 
ties,  power  districts,  and  utility  companies.  The  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  instructed  by  law  to  give  preference  to  cooperatives  and  public 
bodies  in  making  loans. 

A  construction  loan  may  be  made  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  project  and 
is  to  be  secured  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 

The  maximum  term  or  period  is  25  .years  from  the  date  of  the  note  to  complete 
liquidation.  The  rate  of  interest  is  2.69  uercent  for  loans  made  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  rats  varies  from  year  to  year  with  changes  in  the 
rate  paid  by  the  G-overnraent  on  long-term  bonds.  Although  95  percent  of  Rural 
Electrification  loans  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  line  construction,  funds  are 
also  available  for  loans  for  farmstead  wiring  and  plumbing  installations. 

These  loans  are  usually  made  for  a  5~year  term. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  requires  that  half  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  be  allotted  among  the  States  "in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  their 
farms  not  then  receiving  central-station  electric  service  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  farms  of  the  United  States  not  then  receiving  such  service."  It  is 
further  provided  that  not  morg  than  10  percent  of  the  remaining  half  shall  be 
allotted  to  any  one  State.  Reserved  funds  for  which  there  is  no  demand  are 
carried  forward  into  the  next  year  and  are  available  for  allotment  to  other 
States,  with  the  restriction  that  not  more  than  10  percent  may  go  to  any  single 
State. 


Applications  for  funds  this  year  (1939~40)  have  continued  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  last  year,  although  the  funds  now  available  are  $40,000,000,  a - 
gainst  $140,000,000  last  year.  This  has  created  a  situation  in  which,  2  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year,  four  States  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota)  had  virtually  reached  the  quota  under  the  Act.  Except  for  a  small 
amount  of  funds  carried  forward  from  last  year  no  more  funds  will  be  available 
to  these  States  until  a  new  appropriation  is  made.  As  of  September  28,  1939 » 
$52,023,000  in  applications  were  under  consideration,  with  only  $16,554,000 
remaining  for  allotment  through  June  30,  1q40. 
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Mortgr  ~e  Financing  Expected  to  Ircrease 

Some  increase  in  the  volume  of  new  mortgage  financing  is  expected  in 
1940,  largely  in  connection  with  farm  real  estate  activity,  farm  improvements, 
and  purchases  of  equipment.  The  extensive* refinancing  of  distress  mortgages 
has  greatly  subsided,  and  mortgage  activity  now  represents  a  more  normal  demand 
for  credit  to  refinance  maturing  mortgages  and  to  finance  real  estate  transfers 
and  additions  to  the  farm  plant.  The  estimated  volume  of  farm  mortgages  re¬ 
corded  in  the  first  half  of  1933  is  $329,000,000,  only  slightly  less  than,  the 
total  of  $332,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  1933  (table  5)*  Bor  the  second 
quarter  of  1933  total  recordings  are  estimated  at  $181,000,000,  which  is  2.3 
percent  larger  than  for  the  second  quarter  of  1938.  This  is  the  first  time 
(since  these  estimates  were  first  prepared  for  1934)  that  any  3~!~ionth  period 
showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  ueriod  for  a.  preceding  year.  With 
the  rate  o'f  decline  in  total  farm  mortgages  recorded  by  all  lenders  becoming 
progressively  smaller  each  year  from  1934  to  1938,  the  upturn  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1933  suggests  that  mortgage  activity  was  approaching  a  level  of 
comparative  stability  at  the  beginning  of  1339* 


Table  Estimated  amount  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  in 
the  United  States  during  the  first  6  months,  193^ 
to  I933,  by  type  of  lender  1/ 


First 

b 

monthc 

of 


Federal 

land 

hanks 

2/ 


Land 

Private  lenders  3/ 

Bank 
Comm is- 

Total 

•  1  • 

•  •  • 

:  Individ-:  Conner-. 

Insur-  : 

ance  : 

Others  : 

sioner 

2/ 

:  uals  .  cial  . 

.  .  banks  . 

cor. pa-  : 
nies  : 

Total 

all 

lenders 


(Thousands  'of  dollars) 


1334 

432,950: 

303,337 

23S, 278 

115,257 

56,591 

20,732 

45 

098 

981,225 

1933 

151,795: 

124,959 

300,678 

l4l , 300 

85,004 

37,66s 

36 

704 

577,430 

1936 

67,928: 

42,133 

321,657 

134,8  72 

04,007 

56,619 

36 

163 

437,712 

1337 

36,275: 

23,330 

35S, 532 

148,285 

116,67c 

69,492 

27 

073 

418,137 

1938 

28,897: 

16,735 

346,060 

131,745 

108,328 

74, 502 

30 

385 

391,752 

1939 

28,553: 

15,371 

344,981 

122,082 

112,534 

74,557 

35, 

808 

388,905 

(Percent 

Df  total) 

1334 

44.1: 

31.6 

24.3 

to 

• 

f — 1 

1 — 1 

5.8 

2.1 

4. 6 

100.0 

1935 

26.3: 

21.6 

52.1 

24.5 

14.7 

6-5 

6.4 

100.0 

l93o 

15. 5: 

11.0 

73.5 

30.8 

21.5 

12.9 

8.3 

1C0.0 

1937 

8.7: 

5.6 

S3- 7 

34.7 

27.9 

l6.6 

6*5 

100.0 

133S 

7.4: 

M 

28.3 

33.6 

27.8 

19.0 

7.3 

100.0 

1333 

7.3: 

4.0 

88. 7 

31.4 

28.9 

13.2 

9.2 

100.0 

1/  Soi 

irce:  Farr 

Credit 

Adninisti 

ration. 

2/  Actual  amount  of  loans  closed  exclusive  of  Puerto  Aico. 

3/  Based  on  reports  from  counties  including  from  31  to  4-9  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States. 
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The  prospects  for  farm  real  estate  activity  and  land  values  are  important 
factors  in  the  outlook  for  farm-mortgage  activity.  The  number  of  voluntary 
sales  during  the  12  months  ended  in  March  1939  was  somewhat  under  that  of  the 
previous  12  months,  and  no  material  change  in  the  frequency  of  sales  appears 
to  have  occurred  thus  far  this  year.  However,  farm  real  estate  values  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  strengthen  somewhat  during  the  coming  year  from  the  level  reported 
March  1,  19 39 »  and  the  frequency  of  voluntary  sales  is  expected  to  increase, 
giving  rise  to  additional  borrowing  on  mortga.ges  to  finance  these  farm  trans¬ 
fers.  To  the  extent  that  prospective  owner  operators  believe  that  the  present 
outlook  for  somcr/ha’G  higher  income  and  price  levels  for  next  year  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  continued  rise,  this  attitude  will  tend  to  stimulate  purchases  and 
to  strengthen  land  values.  An  increase  in  farm  real  estate  purchases  by  others, 
primarily  as  investments,  may  also  be  expected  to  strengthen  the  real  estate 
market.  Current  low  interest  rates  and  favorable  purchase  terms  continue  to 
be  conducive  to  farm  purchases  involving  the  use  of  mortgage  credit. 

A.s  offsetting  factors,  the  large  holdings  of  farm  real  estate  acquired 
through  foreclosure  may  severely  limit  price  increases  in  many  areas.  However, 
the  policies  adopted  by  lending  agencies  with  regard  to  offering  their  acquired 
farms  for  sale  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  supply  of  farms  on  the 
market  in  some  areas.  Some  owners  of  foreclosed  properties  and  other  farm 
owners  may  withhold  their  farms  from  the  market  until  a  more  accurate  appraisal 
of  future  developments  can  be  made. 

The  volume  of  foreclosures  also  will  affect  the  sunply  of  farms  in  the 
hands  of  lending  agencies.  During  .the  12  months  ended  in  March  1939*  fore¬ 
closure  rates  were  slightly  under  those  of  the  previous  year.  Little  change 
from  this  level  is  expected  during  the  coming,  year.  The  number  of  distressed 
loans  is  probably  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  ago,  but  collection  policies 
may  offset  to  some  extent  the  normal  effects  of  this  situation  on  the  number 
of  foreclosures. 

Some  increase  in  mortgage  activity  may  result  from  additional  purchases 
of  equipment  and  other  farm  improvements  which  previous  income  expectations 
did  not  seem  to  justify. 


Little  change  is  expected  in  outstanding  farm-mortgage  debt.  Total 
farm-mortgage  debt  continued. in  1938  the  gradual  decline  which  followed  the 
sharp  reductions  of  1932  and  1933*  The  decline  amounted  to  2  percent  in  1938 
as  compared  with  2.4  percent  in  1937  and  3*3  percent  in  193b.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  mortgage-credit  activity  will  result  merely  in  the  shifting 
of  debt  to  other  borrowers,  and  it  is  possible  that  voluntary  transfers  of 
heavily  indebted  farms  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  outstanding  debt  on  such 
farms.  About  40  percent  of  the  mortgage  debt  is  now  held  by  the  federally 
sponsored  agencies,  which  require  periodic  curtailment  of  principal.  A  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  privately  held  loans  also  carry  provisions  for  periodic  princi¬ 
pal  payments.  To  these  forms  of  debt  reduction  will  be  added  a  substantial 
amount  of  debt  liquidation  through  foreclosures  and  other  distress  transfers 
of  mortgaged  farms.  Moreover,  many  farm  owners  will  find  it  prudent  to  utilize 
any  increase  in  their  incomes  to  retire  debts  rather  than  to  expand  their  scale 
of  operations.  Such  debt  reductions  will  mainly  offset  the  new  debt  arising 
from  the  financing  of  voluntary  farm  sales  and  additions  to  the  farm  plant. 
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Farm-Mortgage  Loans  of  Federally  Sponsored 

Agencies  Continue  to  Decline 

The  farm-mortgage  loans  held  "by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  declined  $76,867, 000,  or  about  2.8  percent  during  the  first 
half  of  1939  (table  6)  as  compared  with  a  decline  of  about  I.5  percent  during 
the  same  period  in  1938.  During  the  first  half  of  1939  these  agencies  closed 
$^3,924,000  of  new  loans  as  compared  with  $45,692,000  for  the  same  period  in 
1938.  Principal  payments  to  these  agencies  amounted  to  $76, 316,000  during  the 
first  half  of  1939,  1-hich  is  almost  $20,000,000  greater  than  for  the  first 
half  of  1938.  Other  forms  of  debt  reduction,  principally  foreclosures,  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  reduction  of  about  $44,500,000  in  mortgage  holdings  during  the 
first  half  of  1539  as  compared  with  about  $34,300,000  in  the  first  half  of  1938- 


Table  6.-  Outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  of 
leading  lending  agencies,  1929-39 


Year 


January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
June  30. 


Federal 
land  banks 

Life 

and  Land 

insurance 

Ea.nk  Com- 

companies 

missioner 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

1929 

1,194,821 

2,138,080 

1330 

1,198,514 

2,105,477 

1331 

1, 169,604 

2,053,221 

1332 

1,167,898 

2,007,3^1 

1933 

1,128,-564 

1,869,160 

1934 

1,303,445 

l,66l,o46 

1935 

2,532,617 

l,25S,q00 

1936 

2,866,651 

1,054,770 

1937 

2,900,536 

936,454 

1938 

2,848,056 

835,470 

1939 

2,735,075 

587 , 376 

1933 

2,658,208 

4/  881,000 

Commercial 

Joint- 

stock 

Three 

State 

banks 

land 

credit 

banks 

agencies 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

2/ 

656, 516 

95,QOo 

2/ 

62^,980 

93,274 

li  545,172 

550,811 

92,698 

2/ 

536,644 

93,014 

2/ 

459,183 

84,075 

1/  555. SS5 

792,438 

73,574 

498,842 

255,931 

62,286 

487,505 

175,677 

48,001 

437,534 

133.  **99 

32,657 

501,450 

104,163 

24,657 

513,276 

87,362 

17,281 

530,628 

78,511 

.1/  Including  banks  in  receivership. 
2 1  Data  unavailable. 

J )/  June  30. 

4/  Estimated. 


The  rise  in  principal  payments  in  1939  resulted  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  such  payments  were  required  on  certain  loans  for  v/hich  none  were  required 
in  the  first  half  of  1938.  Borrowers  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  moratori¬ 
um  until  July  11,  1938,  on  principal  payments  on  Federal  land  bank  loans  in 
good  standing  on  June  3,  1935*  were  required  to  make  such  payments  on  install¬ 
ments  falling  due  after  July  11,  193$*  Many  Land  Bank  Commissioner  borrowers, 
from  whom  no  principal  payments  were  required  during  the  first  3  years  of  their 
loans,  were  required  to  begin  principal  payments  in  1939*  Moreover,  private 
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lenders  have  refinanced  some  loans  held  "by  the  federally  sponsored  agencies. 

The  number  of  foreclosures  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  about  one-third  greater  in  the-  first  half  of  1939  than  for  the  first 
half  of  193S«  Federal  land  banks  are  now  making  a  thorough  study  of  conditions 
surrounding  foreclosures  and,  until  conclusion  of  this  study,  foreclosure 
action  on  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  will  be  confined 
to  cases  of  an  emergency  nature,  such  as  those  involving  abandonment,  bad 
faith,  or  actions  to  quiet  title. 

As  of  June  30>  1939  matured  installments  had  been  paid  in  full  on  78 
percent  of  all  outstanding  Federal  land  bank  loans,  as  compared  with  78.5  per¬ 
cent  a  year  earlier,  and  75  percent  on  June  JO,  1935  (table  7) • 


Table  J,-  Condition  of  Federal  land  bank  loans  outstanding, 
June  30,  1937j  193S ,  and  1939  "by  geographic  division  1/ 


G-eo  graphic 
division 


Percent  of  loans 
with  all  matured 
installments  paid 
by  borrowers 


Percent  of  loans 
delinquent ,  includ¬ 
ing  loans  with  de¬ 
linquent  install¬ 
ments  and/or  delink 
_quent_extensiqns 


— 

J3.31  . 

_  i93S_ 

I339_ 

_193I  _ 

_  I938_ 

I939_ 

_133I 

_  1338_ 

_1933 

North  Atlantic 

90.0 

88.8 

81.8 

9.4 

10.8 

18.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0  .1 

East  North  Central 

88.2 

87.9 

85.8 

8.1 

9.7 

13.1 

3.7 

2.4 

1.1 

West  North  Central 

65.4 

66.7 

67.1 

12.6 

16.2 

20.5 

22.0 

17.1 

12.4 

South  Atlantic 

81.1 

S3. 3 

80.8 

8.2 

7-8 

10.0 

10.7 

8.9 

9.2 

South  Central 

79.1 

80. 3 

82.8 

11.1 

12.2 

12.9 

9.8 

7.5 

4.3 

Western 

77.9 

77.3 

75.1 

16.0 

18.8 

20.9 

6.1 

3.9 

4.0 

United  States 

77.8 

78.5 

78.0 

11.2 

13.1 

16.0 

11.0 

8.4 

6.0 

Percent  of  loans 
with  all  matured 
installments  extend¬ 
ed,  but  with  no  de¬ 
linquency  in  such 
extensions 


1/  Source:  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Little  Change  in  Far n-M or t gage  Holdings  and  New  Loans  of 

Life  Insurance  Companies 

Farm  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance  companies  are  estimated  at 
$821,000,000  on  June  JO,  1939 »  the  decline  during  the  first  half  of  1939  being 
less  than  1  percent  (table  6).  During  193R  life  insurance  company  holdings 
declined  more  than  l6  percent,  during  1936  more  than  11  percent,  during  1937 
about  4,6  percent,  and  during  1938  less  than  1  percent.  The  tapering  off  in 
recent  years  of  the  rate  of  decline  in  farm  mortgages  held  by  these  agencies 
reflects  both  the  decreasing  volume  of  their  foreclosures  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  new  loans.  For  the  year  ended  June  JO,  0. 9 3 9 »  the  estimated  number 
of  foreclosure  sales  by  these  companies  was  more  than  11  percent  below  the 
number  for  the  year  ended  June  JO,  1338,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  number 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936. 
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The  estimated  volume  of  mortgages  recorded  by  life  insurance  companies 
amounted  to  $74,557,000  for  the  first  half  of  1939  compared  with  $74,502,000 
for  the  first  half  of  I938  (table  5).  For  the  entire  year  ended  June  30,  1939. 
these  agencies  recorded  $137,500,000  of  farm  mortgages  as  compared  with 
$133,300,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1933,  and  $115,100,000  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  I936. 


Commercial  Bank  Holdings  of  Farm  Mortgages  Increase 

Farm  mortgages  held  by  commercial  banks  on  June  30,  1939.  amounted  to 
$530,628,000,  an  increase  of  3*5  percent  from  the  same  date  in  193$ >  an(!  an 
increase  of  2.2  percent  from  the  total  at  the  beginning  of  1939  (table  6). 

The  upward  trend  of  farm-mortgage  holdings  of  commercial  banks  has  been  in 
progress  since  193^*  The  volume  of  new  mortgages  recorded  by  commercial  banks 
for  the  first  half  of  1939  Is  estimated  at  $112,574,000,  an  increase  of  3*3 
percent  over  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  193$,  hut  a  reduction  of  3.6  per¬ 
cent  from  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  1937  (table  5).  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1933  the  total  was  $213,600,000,  an  amount  greater  than  for  any  com¬ 
parable  period  since  the  data  were  first  compiled  for  1°34.  The  total  of 
$112,534,000  for  the  first  half  of  1939  is  double  the  total  for  the  first  half 
of  1934. 

The  rise  of  farm-mortgage  loans  held  by  commercial  banks  from  the  low 
point  reached  in  1936  reflects  not  only  the  increased  volume  of  their  new 
loans,  but  also  a  great  decrease  in  the  volume  of  mortgages  refinanced  with  the 
federally  sponsored  agencies,  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  volume  of  thei 
mortgage  foreclosures.  The  estimated  number  of  foreclosure  sales  by  commercial 
banks  for  the  first  half  of  1939  was  only  about  74  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
first  half  of  1937,  and  only  about  64  percent  for  the  first  half  of  1935* 

Additional  Funds  are  Available  for  Tenant-Purcha.se  Loans 

For  tenant-purchase  loans  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
$38,000,000  will  be  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1933“4o,  as  compared  with 
$24,000,000  in  193'~33>  snd  $9,000,000  in  19'37“38,  the  first  years  of  the 
tenant -pur chase  program.  In  1939“40,  about  7,000  loans  will  be  made  in  1,300 
counties.  In  193$“39»  over  3,5*30  loans  were  made  in  732  counties;  and  in 
d937*~38,  over  1,500  loans  were  made  in  332  counties. 

Tenant-purchase  loans,  made  for  a  40-year  period  at  3  percent  interest, 
are  for  the  purcha.se  of  family-sized  farms.  The  amortization  and  interest 
payments  required  of  borrowers  amount  to  4.3  percent  of  the  principal  annually. 
First  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  on  farm  property  are  taken  to  secure  the 
loan.  Farm  tenants,  sharecroppers ,  farm  laborers,  or  others  with  recent  farm¬ 
ing  experience  who  live  in  counties  selected  for  tenant -purchase  loans  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  these  funds  if  they  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  from  any  other 
source.  Farm  owners  are  not  eligible  for  these  loans. 
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Debt-Adjustment  Activities  to  be  Continued 

Many  farmers  continue  to  require  assistance  in  obtaining  adjustment  of 
their  debts  and  conciliation  of  creditors'  claims.  In  addition  to  the  informal 
agreements  reached  between  borrowers  and  lenders,  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  working  in  conjunction  with  county  committees  appointed  by  State  governors, 
provides  a  more  or  less  formal  mean  of  mediation. 

There  were  increases  during  1938-39  over  1937“38  in  both  the  number  of 
adjustments  made  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt  reduction.  Data  on  debt  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  last  3  years  are  shown  in  table  S. 


Table  S.~  Debt-adjustment  activity  for  years  ended 
June  30,  I937,  I938,  and  I939 


Item 

1939 

1938 

1937 

Individual  cases: 

Number  adjusted 

24,776 

16,663 

27,011 

Indebtedness  prior  to 

adjustment 

$77,300,000 

$56,500,000 

$96,200,000 

Amount  of  debt  reduc- 

tion 

$16,500,000 

$13,700,000 

$25,400,000 

Group  cases: 

Number  adjusted 

30 

33 

16 

Number  of  individual 

farmers  benefited 

3,736 

4,421 

2,395 

Indebtedness  prior  to 

adjustment 

$  8,200,000 

$  5,100,000 

$  3,300,000 

Amount  of  debt  reduc¬ 
tion 

$  6,200,000 

$  3,200,000 

$  2,000,000 

Source:  Farm  Security  Administration. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  EOE  PRODUCTION  COSTS  III  1940 


The  per-unit  cost  of  commodities  and  services  used  in  production  of  farm 
products  in  1940  probably  will  average  a  little  higher  than  in  1939.  Some  rise 
in  wage  rates  is  expected  and  prices  of  most  commodities  used  in  farm  produc¬ 
tion  probably  will  average  a  little  higher.  Most  increases  are  likely  to  be 
small,  but  war  requirements  may  cause  sharply  higher  prices  for  a  few  commod¬ 
ities*  Prices  of  commodities  and  services  may  not  increase  as  much  in  1940 
as  they  did  from  1914  to  1915  when  the  combined  index  number  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  us  d  in  production  and  of  farm  wage  rates  advanced  4 
points . 


Total  farm  employment  probably  will  decline  further  next  year  but  greater 
use  of  mechanised  equipment  will  enable  farmers  to  maintain  production  at  cur¬ 
rent  levels.  Higher  prices  for  "Lorn  machinery  and  bn. i Id i nr  materials  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Prices  of  most  fertiliser  materials  probably  will  rise  a  little.  No 
substantial  increase  in  prices  of  potash  salt*  i*  expected  as  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  needs  for  these  are  supplied  by  nations  now  at  war.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  may  be  slightly  higher  for  --not  s  •  ed  s ,  and  th  •  relatively  small  crop 
of  red  clover  indicates  that  s.ed  bought  for  spring  plantings  in  1940  may  be 
priced  considerably  high  r  than  in  the  sprint  of  1939.  Little  change  in  feed 
prices  from  current  levels  is  expected  in  vi'-*>  of  ample  supplies.  Prices  of 
motor  fuel  and  oil,  binder  twine,  tires,  spray  materials,  and  harness  may  also 
he  higher  if  the  roc  nt  advances  in  wholesale  price s  of  raw  mat  rials  are  main¬ 
tained. 


Index  umbers  of  prices  rec  ivtd  and  paid  ’ey  farmers, 


(19K 


September  1938  and  1939 

1  -  100) 

f  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 

_and_sgryicejs  uspd_in  production _ _ 

Sept , 

1939 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
_all_fprm  pr_oducts_ 


All  farm  products . 

S  ep  t . 
1938 

95 

Sept . 
1939 

98 

Al.*i  onnnnd i t i es  and  wa~es. 

Sept. 

1938 

124 

Grain . 

63 

83 

Farm  wawe  rates  1/ . 

126 

Cotton  and  cottonseed... 

69 

76 

Feed.  , .  . . 7’ . 

87 

Fruits . .  . 

75 

73 

Seed, . 

133 

Truck  crops . 

107 

114 

Fertiliser . 

QQ 

Meat  animals . 

117 

117 

Farm  machinery  2/., . 

158 

Dairy  products . 

104 

107 

Equipment  and  supplies3/ 

115 

Chickens  and  eggs . 

118 

102 

Building  materials  3/... 

147 

4/ 124 
'126 
100 
130 
99 
4/054 
109 
147 


1/As  of  July  1. 
3/As  of  June  15. 


2/Not  including  tractors, 
4/Pre limi nary , 
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Farm  Labor  and  Wage  Rates 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1940  will  average  higher  than  in  1909,  bi.it  increases 
probably  will  be  small.  Higher  farm  income  in  1940  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
greater  demand  for  farm  labor.  The  strengthening  effect  of  increased  cash  income 
on  the  demand  for  hired  workers  probably  will  be  offset  in  part  by  continued  farm 
mechanization  and  fuller  utilization  of  family  workers.  The  supply  of  workers 
available  for  farm  work  is  likely  to  be  smaller  in  1940  as  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  in  industry  improve.  Large  increases  in  farm  ware  rates  might  result  if 
industrial  employment  rises  to  near-capacity  levels  and  materially  reduces  the 
number  of  persons  in  rural  areas  available  for  hire.  It  is- not  probable  that  an 
actual  shortage  of  workers  will  occur,  however,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
workers  who  are  still  unemployed  or  are  employed  on  Government  projects. 

Relative  to  demand,  the-  supply  of  farm  workers  was  somewh-  t  smaller  in 
1939  than  a  year  earlier.  The  supply-demand  ratio  of  108  percent  on  October  1  of 
this  year,  however,  was  still  above  the  pre-depression  (1924-29)  level  of  100. 

At  the  same  time  a  substantial  increase  in  industrial  employment  took  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  8  months  of  1939,  factory  employment  at  94  percent  of  the  1923-25 
average  was  6  points  higher  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1938.  Sharp  in¬ 
crease  s  in  industrial  employment  took  place  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  making  further  reductions  in  the  number  of  workers  available  for  farm 
work . 

Wage  rates  paid  to  farm  workers  during  1939  averaged  122  percent  of  pre¬ 
war  or  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1939  less 
cash  farm  income  was  available  to  pay  'wages.  Lee-  than  the  usual  se‘  sonal  decline 
is  in  prospect  during  the  last  quarter  of  19  3q . 

An  upturn  in  the  ratio  of  farm  wage  rates  to  rural  living  costs  indicates 
that  the  real  wages  of  farm  laborers  Increased  somewhat  during  the  first  half  of 

1939.  Prices  of  articles  purchased  for  family  maintenance,  at  119  percent  of  the 

1910-14  average  in  March  and  June  1939,  were  about  3  points  below  the  previous 
year.  Prices  of  commodities  purchased,  by  '."age  workers  rose  faster  than  farm  wage 

rates  in  the  third  quarter  of  1939.  A  further  decline  in  the  real  wages  of  hired 

farm  workers  is  expected,  in  1940. 

Farm  employment  probably  will  decline  further  in  1940, . continuing  the  trend 
in  evidence  since  1929,  but  the  decline  is  not  expected  to  be' large.  Increased 
mechanization . of  the  farm  business,  particularly  ns  shown  by  the  upturn  in  sales 
of  equipment  designed  for  small  Urns,  is  expect ■•-d  to  reduce  further  the  need  for 
labor  during  1940  unless  the  volume' of  uroductioh  is  raised  materially  above  1939 
levels.  Farm  .  employment . for  the  first  three-quarters  of  1939  averaged  about  1  per¬ 
cent  under  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  Possibly 'reflecting  the  in¬ 
creased  mechanization  .of  snail  farms,  the  decline  in  hired  worke  s  was  relatively 
greater  than  for  family  workers.  The  former  were  down  '1.2  nercent  compared  with 
0.4  percent  for  family  workers. 
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Farm  labor  statistics  and  related  data,  3.338  and  1339 


Farm  wa  .e  rates,  1910-14  -  100  . 

Labor  supply  as  percent  of  demand. . . 
Total  fern  employment,  192^-29  -  100 

Family  workers . 

Hired  workers . 

Cash  farm  income,  1924-29  «  100  2 /.. 
Industrial  wage  rates,  January  1914  , 
Industrial  employment,  1923-25  -  100 
Rural  living  costs,  1310-14  =  100... 


1938  :  1939  1/ 


. :  124  :  122 

. :  115.3  :  111.5 

. .  95  .  94 

.  qp  .  op 

. :  86  :  84 

. :  74.5  :  77.0 

100 . :  207  ;  213 

. :  89.7  :  93.8 

. :  122  :  119 


^/Preliminary.  2/ Including  benefit  •payments. 


Many  farmers  have  mechanised  their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
their  hired-labor  re  mi  u-ments  to  a  minimum,  "ith  modern  machinery  a  farmer 
and  his  family  often  are  able  to  do  all  of  their  work  without  hired  help.  In 
other  cases  the  need  for  hir  d  labor  is  reduced  to  relatively  sho'.’t  periods 
during  the  planting  and  harvesting  sensor.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  hired 
workers  employed  probably  will  continue  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  new  lines 
of  small  tractors. 

Increased  mechanisation  in  many  cases  •  ill  r  -suit  in  less  stability  of 
employment  among  farm  workers,  since  fe':er  hi~ed  men  ar<.  necessary  and  then  only 
during  the  peal:  season.  Moreover  the  worker  who  is  phdIo-’  d  by  the  month  gen¬ 
erally  enjoy?  certain  Perquisites,  such  sps  board  or  ■  house,  that  materially 
increase  his  real  income.  The  chan.-:.:  from  employment  by  the  .month  to  piece¬ 
work  or  seasonal  employment  also  mak  s  lor  lever  cash  income.  Seasonal  work  is 
short  and  uncertain,  besides  requirin':  considerable-  outlays  for  travel  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  harvest,  or  of  oth  r  seasonal  occupation. 


Faria  Machinery 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  farm  machinery  will  be  somewhat  higher  in 
1940  if  labor  and  material  costs  advance. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  nr chin  ry  other  than  tractors  averaged  155  per¬ 
cent  of  1910-14  durin*  the  first  3  months  of  1939,  or  slightly  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  announced  for  some  of  the  new  models  of  snail  wheel-type  trac¬ 
tors  introduced,  this  fall  are  lower  than  lor  similar  1939  models,  but  machinery 
manufacturers  are  quo tine  prices  only  on  eliv  rirs  during  the  remainder  of  1939. 
Should  any  increase  in  prices  of  steel  ark  other  materials  or  in  wage  rates 
occur  after  January  1,  an  upward  adjustment  of  nachin  r_r  prices  is  probable. 

Sharp  advances  are  not  anticipated. 
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Several  outstanding  developments  in  farm  machinery  have  occurred  in  reseat 
years.  The  introduction  of  small  1-plow  tractors  has  nlaced  power  units  at  the 
disposal  of  small  farmers.'  Five  or  six  manufacturers  have  already  entered  this 
field.  At  the  same  time,  1-  and  2 -way  plows  and  middle  "breakers  adapted  to  mount¬ 
ing  on  these  tractors  have  been  introduced.  This  equipment  facilitates  tractor 
operation  in  small  fields  and- terraced  slopes.  The  nr,w  40- inch  ^combine  has  proved 
popular  and  it  is  probhble '  that  more  than  one  make  soon  will  arroeer  on  the  market. 

The  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  wheel  tractors  has.  continued  to  increase  "but 
their  widespread  use  on  other  farm  machinery  evidently  awaits  the  introduction  of 
interchangeable : wheels  to  prevent  undue  losses  to  the' farmer  through  deterioration 
of  tires  on  stored  implements  required  only  for  seasonal  use.  In  1338,  58  percent 
of  the  wheel-type  tractors  sold  by  manufacturers  for  use  in  the  United  States  were 
equipped,  with  rubber  tries,  an  increase  -  •  of  6  Percent  over  1937.  For  1939,  it  is 
estimated,  that  75  percent  are  so  equipped.  Although  basic  list  prices  of  tractors 
were  reduced  slightly,  the  larger  proportion  of  rubber-tir^d  tractors  sold  has  meant 
a  higher  avoir gefper  unit  delivered  cost  of  machines  of  a  given  sire  bought  by  farm¬ 
ers  this  year  compared,  with  previous  years. 

Implement  manufacturers  have  not  neglected  eye-appeal ,  comfort,  and  ease  of 
operation  in  their  drive  for  increased  tractor  sales  in  recent  years.  Stream¬ 
lining,  air-conditioned  cobs,  and  radios  ore  among  tbx  optional  offerings. 

The  dollar  volume  of  manufacturers  *  sales  of  some  kinds  of  farm  machinery 
is  estimated  to  he  fully  15  percent  less  than  the  value  of  sales  in  19o8.  Sales 
of  other  kinds  are  expected  to  equal  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  sales  of  1-plow 
tractors  have  been  considerable  higher  than  in  1978.  Purchases  of  machinery  by 
far me  s  in  1940  may  surpass  those  of  1939,  if  increases  in  agricultural  income 
now  anticipated  are  realized,  and  if  sharp  upturns  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  to  manufacturers  do  net  occur. 


Autoncbil -~s  and  Motor  Trucks 

Automobile  prices  in  1940  are  expected  to  be  higher  on  the  average  than  in 
1939.  In  the  lower  price  range  prices  announced  for  next  year  range  from  un¬ 
changed  to  around  15  dollars  higher  than  in  1939,  on  comparable  models.  Lower 
prices  were  announced  for  some  of  the  more  expensive  models.  Higher  prices  for 
st  el  or  rubber  are  net  likely  to  be  fully  reflected  by  manufacturers  because  a 
large  part  of  the  1940  requirements  have  already  been  stocked. 

Motor  truck  prices  probably  will  .average  higher  next  year.  Prices  so  far 
announced  for  1940  models  are  mostly  unchanged  to  slightly  higher  than  for  1939 
models.  Some  dealers  are  restricting  quotations  to  a  90-day  basis.,  pending  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  export  business  while  some  manufacturers  have  not  issued  any  price 
schedules . 

Building  Materials 

A  minor  rise  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  building  mater¬ 
ial^  indijs  a  t^s,  .that  retail  prices  to  farmers  are  likel,r  to  remain  steady  or  to  ad¬ 
vance/ "during  one  corning  year.  Costs  of  labor  for  farm  building  in  1940  may  be 
slightly  higher  than  in  1939 . 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers  Per  buil'-inc  materials  remained  practically  unchanged 
*  from  the  middle  of  1938  to  the  middle  of  1339.  Ho-c-er,  t1"-:-  marked  increase  in 

I  urban  construction  during  1939  has  been  accompanied  by  small  increases  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  some  of  the  more  important  building  m?  ter ini?  and  in  mid-October  they 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  ’T,%ol~seie  prices  of  common  brick, 
cement,  and  paint  materials  were  1  to  3  oercent  hi-ch^r  than  in  September  1938,  and 

I]  prices  of  the  more  common  tyces  of  lumber  ranged  from  unchanged  to  8  pare- nt  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  wire  and  other  steel  products ,  and  windows,  doors  and 
||  other  finished  lumber  materials  were  slightly  lower  than  a  ve-  r  earlier. 

Chan  pis  in  retail  prices  of  build  inm  materials  usually  ccmr  some  time  after 
changes  in  wholesale  quotation:-.  As  wholesale  prices  are  no'"  only  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  a  .o ,  no  marked  rise  in  pricer  paid  by  farmers  ""or  building  materials  is 
in  prospect  during  the  coming  year. 

Fertilizer 

.Retail  prices  of  fertilizer  during  the  19-10  fertilizer  season  ore  likely  to 
be  somewhat  higher  than  they  were  in  193?  but  no  substantial  rise  is  in  prospect, 
since  the  United  States  is  much  less  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  than  in  the 
1914-18  war  per.iod. 


Wholesale  prices  of  mixed  fertilizer  in  October  were  slightly  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  Prices  of  fertilizing  materials  were  5  percent  higher  than  in  October 
1938.  As  a  large  part  of  the  fertilizing  materials  to.be  used  in  mixed  fertilizers 
sold,  to  farmers  during  1940  have  already  been  bou  ht  by  manufacturers,  any  rise  in 
prices  of  fertilizer  from  present  levels  is  likely  to  be  confined  largely  to  prices 
of  fertilizer  materials. 


Hiring  the  1914-18  war  period  the  United,  "tatas  was  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  of  potash  and,  to  a,  large  extent,  of  mineral  ammonia tes .  Early 
in  1915,  prices  of  many  of  the  materials  used  in  fertilizers  advanced  sharply.  By 
July  1315,  potash  prices  had  advanced  a  point  nor-  than  four  times  as  high  as  a  year 
earlier.  As  Germany  was  then  almost  the  sole  source  of  potash  supplies,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  potash  even  at  these  high  prices. 

During  recent  years  the  production  of  potash  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  very  rapidly.  In  1938  over  50  percent  of  the  potash  used  in  this  country 
was  supplied  from  domestic  sources.  Large  domestic  resources  of  Potash  are  avail¬ 
able  and  any  material  rise  in  prices  for  potash  undoubtedly  will  stimulate  domestic 
production  considerably.  Also,  in  recent  years  foreign  supplies  of  potash  have  been 
obtained  from  Prance  and  Spain  and  these  supplies  nay  not  be  entirely  cut",  off  by 
the  war. 

Available  sources  of  nitrogen  are  now  much  mere  numerous  than  in  1914.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  used  in  fertiliz  r  is  now  obtain- d  through  syn¬ 
thetic  processes  so  that  the  use  of  nitrate  of  sod:  for  war  purposes  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  large  as  in  1914-18. 

If  shipping  should  be  seriously  curtailed  during  1940,  exports  of  phosphates 
might  be  reduced.  Temporarily,  at  least ,  this  would  increase  supplies  in  the 
United  States  and  could  be  a  price-depressing  factor. 
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In  view  of  the  many  comparatively  new  sources  of  supply  of  fertilizer 
materials  no  shortage  of  fertilizer  is  in  prospect  for  1940,  such  as  occurred 
during  the  last  war.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  World  Wrr  in  1914,  ferti¬ 
lizer  consumption  declined  sharply  .from  7, 000, 000  tons  in  1914  to  5,125,0°0 
tons  in  1915,  and  then  increased  to  6,465,000  tons  in  1918.  During  that  period 
the  plant-food  content  of  fertilizers  also  declined  sharply  chiefly  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  decline  in  potash  content.  With  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  program  and  with  the  prospects  of  an  increase  in  farm  income,  a  de¬ 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  in  1940  is  not  probable. 
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Summary 

Farm  families  probably  will  have  higher  net  incomes  (money  and 
"in  kind")  in  1940  than  they  have  had  in  1939*  Total  receipts  from  market¬ 
ings  of  farm  products  the  country  over  are  expected  to  increase,  reflecting 
the  improvement  in  industrial  activity  and  in  consumer  incomes.  Farm  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  will  rise  too,  but  less  rapidly  than  gross  receipts;  hence 
net  returns  from  farming  bid  fair  to  increase  more,  relative  to  1939,  than 
gross  income.  Income  from  government  payments  probably  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1939,  out  nonfarm  earnings  of  family  members  may  increase  with 
greater  opportunities  for  employment. 

National  gross  farm  income  for  1939  is  expected  to  be  about  3  per¬ 
cent  above  that  for  193S.  However,  despite  this  improvement,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  farm  families  will  have  net  incomes  (money  and  "in  kind") 
of  less  than  $500  in  1939*  A  general  betterment  in  economic  conditions  in 
1940  may  lessen  somewhat  the  number  of  low-income  families;  nevertheless, 
a  sizeable  proportion  will  remain  who  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
stretching  incomes  of  less  than  $500,  money  and  "in  kind,"  to  provide  for 
all  their  household  needs. 

Most  farm  families  will  be  able  to  buy  a  somewhat  better  living 
in  1940  than  they  bought  in  1939  if  national  income  from  agriculture  in¬ 
creases  as  anticipated.  Business  conditions  that  would  bring  about  a  rise 
in  farm  income  would  also  tend  to  sustain  a  higher  general  retail  price 
level;  but  the  increased  cost  of  living  due  to  such  higher  retail  prices 
probably  would  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  offset  the  increa.se  in  income. 
Some  increase  in  purchasing  power  would  result. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  too,  that  not  all  of  the  farm  family* s  net 
income  is  spent  for  living.  Even  at  low  income  levels  many  families  spend 
some  of  their  funds  for  amortizing  loans,  building  up  the  farm  business,  and 
otherwise  increasing  net  worth.  The  proportion  of  income  thus  devoted  to 
getting  ahead  financially  is  appreciably  greater  at  high  than  at  low  income 
levels . 


If  costs  of  living  rise,  farm  families  as  a  group  nay  feel  the 
pinch  less  than  city  families.  Costs  of  producing  food  for  household  use 
increase  less  than  do  retail  food  prices;  hence  most  farm  families  can  off¬ 
set  a  rise  in  the  general  retail  price  level,  in  part,  by  planning  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger- than-usual  share  of  their  total  food  supplies.  Such  plans,  if 
made  with  nutritional  as  well  as  financial  goals  in  mind,  may  also  yield  high 
returns  in  the  form  of  improved  family  diets.  Farm  families  need  not  fear 
any  shortages  of  the  commonly  purchased  foods  in  the  1939-40  season.  Per 
capita  supplies  of  most  foods  available  for  domestic  consumption  are  well  in 
line  with  those  of  recent  years. 
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Prices  of  ready-made  clothing  and  of  shoes  may  "be  higher  in  the 
first  part  of  19^0  than  the  average  for  1939  as  a  whole.  However,  such  an 
increase  would  mean  less  adjustment  of  farm  family  budgets  than  of  those  of 
city  families  at  comparable  income  levels,  since  the  former  group  spends 
less  than  the  latter  for  clothing. 

Electricity  from  power  lines  has  been  made  available  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  farm  homes  during  1939*  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  close 
of  19^0  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  the  nation  vail  be  supplied  with 
electric  current.  Improvements  of  farm  housing- — such  as  provision  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  of  pumps  to  supply  running  water — have  accompanied  the 
extension  of  power  lines;  but  more  than  half  of  the  farm  families  in  many 
sections  still  are  without  running  water. 

Expenditures  for  transportation  and  communication  probably  will 
take  a  greater  share  of  the  194(3  increase  in  farm  family  income  than  will 
expenditures  for  modernizing  homes.  More  families  will  have  radios  and  auto¬ 
mobiles;  more  miles  will  be  traveled  for  family  errands,  social  contacts,  and 
vacations.  Prices  of  radios,  which  have  been  declining  since  193 5 »  may  re- 
main  at  about  the  1939  level.  Prices  of  194-0  automobiles  are  the  same  as 
or  a  little  higher  than  those  for  similar  models  offered  the  previous  year, 
but  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Whether  incomes  of  farm  families  improve  in  1940  or  remain  about 
the  same  as. in  1939,  a  planned  course  for  using  resources  will  yield  a  better 
living  than  will  hit-or-miss  spending  of  money,  time  and  strength.  Long-time 
goals  as  well  as  short-time  needs  and  desires  should  be  the  basis  of  a 
family’s  plans;  future  security,  through  land  ownership  and  building  up  the 
farm  business,  should  be  balanced  against  present  well-being.  Returns  in 
health  as  well  as  in  nonmoney  income  should  affect  decisions  as  to  use  of 
land  for  the  home  food  supply.  But  planning  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
individual  household.  C-roups  of  farm  families  planning  together  can  enrich 
living  through  bettered  community  provisions  for  health,  education,  and 
social  contacts,  and  can  work  toward  safeguarding  their  incomes  and  their 
land  through  developing  sound  county,  State,  and  national  agricultural 
policies.  ' 

FARM  FAMILY  INCOME 

Farm  families  may  look  forward  to  higher  incomes  in  1940  than  in 
1939  as  a  whole,  if  the  favorable  business  conditions  of  the  autumn  are 
maintained.  Receipts  from  marketings  of  farm  products  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  with  the  anticipated  increase  in  industrial  activity  and  consumer 
incomes.  Although  production  expenses  will  advance  with  a  general  better¬ 
ment  of  business,  they  probably  will  rise  less  than  gross  income;  hence  the 
increase  in  net  returns  from  farming  probably  will  be  greater,  relatively, 
than  the  increase  in  gross  income.  In  addition,  any  widespread  improvement 
in  industrial  wage  rates  and  in  opportunities  for  employment  will  tend  to 
be  reflected  in  increased  income  for  farm  families  from  earnings  off  the  farm. 
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dross  Cash  Income  from  Farming 

in  1939  and.  Outlook  for  194o~ 

Income  from  farm  marketings  of  "both  crops  and  livestock  was  about 
5  percent  lower  in  the  first  2  months  of  1939  than  in  193 S*  The  recent 
advance  in  farm  prices  has  greatly  improved  income  prospects  for  the  last 
4  months  of  the  year;  hence  the  total  1939  income  from  marketings  may  "be 
slightly  higher  than  in  1932*  Government  payments  to  farmers  in  1939  will 
"be  at  least  one-third  greater  than  in  1938,  primarily  "because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  allotment  for  price-adjustment  payments  and  to  the  earlier  distri¬ 
bution  of  soil-conservation  payments  on  the  1939  program.  Accordingly, 
total  income  from  both  sales  and  government  payments  in  1939  is  expected  to 
total  about  $2,300,000,000,  as  compared  with  $8,020,000,000  in  1938* 

The  probable  supply  and  demand  conditions  for  farm  products  indi¬ 
cate  a  substantial  improvement  in  income  from  farm  marketings  in  1940,  with 
all  groups  of  commodities  sharing  the  increase.  The  improvement  may  be 
greatest  for  those  products  that  enter  rather  directly  into  consumption , 
such  as  meat  animals,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Some  commodities — particularly  pork,  lard,  and  deary  products — may  benefit 
from  increased  foreign  demand. 

Nonmoney  Income  from  Farming  in 
1939  and  Outlook  for  1940 


The  value  of  farm  products — chiefly  food  and  fuel — retained  on 
farms  in  1939  for  home  consumption  is  expected  to  total  about  the  same  as 
in  1938*  The  total  quantities  of  food  retained  for  farm  family  use  are 
expected  to  be  similar  to  those  used  in  1938;  increases  in  some  products 
will  offset  decreases  in  others.  With  the  anticipated  higher  general  level 
of  farm  prices  in  1940,  the  money  value  of  products  retained  for  family  use 
will  increase  also,  provided  quantities  are  not  appreciably  reduced. 

Receipts  in  1939  4y  Commodity  Groups 
and  by  Regions 


Income  from  fruits  and  vegetables  is  expected  to  be  greater  in 
1939  than  in  1938;  income  from  grains,  about  the  same;  and  from  cotton  and 
tobacco,  less,  because  of  smaller  marketings  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  and 
lower  prices  of  tobacco. 

The  quantities  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  to  be  sold  in 
1939  are  larger  than  in  1938  and  are  about  equal  to  the  record  marketings 
of  193^*  Smaller  marketings  of  meat  animals  are  about  offset  by  increased 
sales  of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Quantity  increases  of  1939  have  been 
accompanied  by  some  decline  from  the  1938  prices,  particularly  those  for 
hogs,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  income  from  these  commodities  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  1939  as  in  1938. 
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North  Atlantic  States 


The  combined  income  from  farm  marketings  and  government  payments 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1939  was  nearly  3  percent  smaller  than  for 
the  same  months  of  193 ^  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  However,  in  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  receipts  from  marketings  were  larger,  because  of  greater  re¬ 
turns  from  sales  of  potatoes..  Small  decreases  were  reported  for  all  other 
States  in  the  region;  Connecticut,  where  income  from  tobacco  was  much 
lower  than  in  1933,  fared  worst.  Prices  of  potatoes  in  this  region  in 
October  were  considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  prices  of  milk 
slightly  higher,  so  that  income  during  the  latter  part  of  1939  and  early 
1940  may  be  as  large  or  slightly  larger  than  a. year  earlier. 

Ea.st  North  Central  States 

Farm  income  from  marketings  in  each  of  the  States  of  this  region 
was  smaller  in  the  first  8  months  of  1939  than  for  the  same  months  the 
year  before,  and  for  the  region  as  a. whole  the  decline  amounted  to  8  percent. 
Government  payments  in  the  first  8  months  of  1939  were  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  income  including  government  payments  was  6  percent 
lower.  The  greatest  decline  was  in  Wisconsin,  where  income  from  dairy 
products  has  been  considerably  lower  than  in  193®.  The  recent  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  of  farm  products  will  be  an  important  factor  in  increasing 
income  in  this  area,  during  the  latter  part  of  1939*  during  which  period 
seasonal  declines  in  receipts  are  likely  to,  be  much  less  than  usual  and 
income  may  exceed  that  of  the  latter  part  of  1933. 

West  North  Central  States  . 

Income  from  farm  marketings  in  January-August  1939  was  2  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago..  During  the  first  part  of  1939*  income  was  in¬ 
creased  considerably  by  returns  from  corn  placed  under  loan;  but  from  May 
to  August  it  was  somewhat  below  the  same  months  of  1933.  With  the  recent 
advance  in  prices  of  grain,  livestock,  and  dairy  products,  income  in 
September  increased  sharply  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  higher  during 
the  last  3  months  of  the  year  than  in  1933.  Larger  income  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  together  with  the  improvement  in  prospect  in  the 
last  4  months,  will  probably  raise  total  1939  income  in  this  region  above 
the  1938  level.  Government  payments  in  this  region  have  also  been  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  in  1939  than  in  1938. 

South  Atlantic  Stakes 

Cash  farm  income  in  the  first  9  months  of  1939  was  substantially 
below  that  of  the  same  period  of  1938,  largely  because  of  the  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  sales  of  cotton  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  However, 
the  higher  cotton  prices  for  the  1939'  crop  marketed  so  far  this  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  larger  crop,  indicate  that  farm  income  during  the  last  3 
months  of  the  year  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1938.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  the  1939  marketing  sea.son,  the  larger  sales  of  tobacco  in  this 
region  have  about  offset  the  lower  prices  received  by  farmers.  Cotton 
price-adjustment  payments  together  with  larger  soil-conservation  payments 
have  also  helped  to  maintain  income  so  that  total  income  for  the  year  is 
likely  to  be  larger  than  for  1938. 
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South  Central  States 

The  marked  reduction  in  cotton  sales  depressed  income  in  this 
region  during  the  first  7  months  of  1939;  but  August  and  September  farm 
income  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1933.  Luring  the  remainder  of  1939 
income  probably  will  continue  to  exceed  that  of  1933,  and  total  income  for 
all  of  1939  may  not  "be  much  below  that  of  the  year  before.  Government  pay¬ 
ments  in  this  region  during  the  first  9  months  of  1939  were  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Western  States 


Income  from  farm  marketings  in  the  far  Western  States  from  January 
through  September  of  1939  was  1  percent  less  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Including  the  government  payments  received,  total  farm  income  aver¬ 
aged  2  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1933*  The  greatest  increases  in 
income  were  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  Farm  income  in 
Arizona  and  California  was  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  the 
smaller  receipts  from  cotton  and  fruits. 

Income  in  the  northwestern  States  and  in  California  during  the 
latter  part  of  1939  probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  more  favorable  outlook  for  returns  from  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
fruits.  Income  in  the  Range  States  will  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
recent  drought;  it  may  be  increased  because  of  heavy  sales  of  livestock,  but 
this  increa.se.  may  be  offset  by  the  necessity  of  increased  expenditures  for 
feed. 


Income  from  ITonfarm  Sources 

Money  receipts  from  nonfarm  sources,  including  earnings,  rents, 
pensions,  and  interest,  add  considerably  to  the  net  cash  income  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  Somewhat  more  than  3  farm  operators  in  every  10  supplement  their  income 
by  earnings  from  employment  off  the  farm,  according  to  figures  from  the  census 
of  1930»  1935,  and  the  preliminary  survey  of  1933* 

Increases  in  nonfarm  income  occur  chiefly  through  increased  earn¬ 
ings  due  to  changes  in  wage  rates  and  in  opportunities  to  work  for  other 
farmers  or  in  nearby  villages  or  cities,  in  competition  with  nonfarm  labor. 

In  July  1939  about  1,200,000  more  workers  were  employed  in  nonagricultural 
occupations  than  in  the  same  month  in  1933;  the  index  of  employment  in  manu¬ 
facturing  was  11  percent  higher,  and  of  pay  rolls,  19  percent  higher.  In 
some  communities,  though  not  in  all,  members  of  farm  households  doubtless 
shared  in  these  increases  in  earnings.  With  the  outlook  for  greater  indus¬ 
trial  activity  in  1940,  some  improvement  in  opportunities  for  work  off  the 
farm  seems  probable. 


Fewer  farm  families  received  supplementary  income  through  employment 
by  the  Work  Projects  Administration  during  the  early  months  of  1939  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1933.  It  is  estimated  that  in  January  1939  snore  than 
a  million  rural  households  were  receiving  assistance  through  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  through  Farm  Security  Administration  grants  for  subsistence, 
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or  through  local  relief  agencies.  Some  175>000  households,  chiefly  in  the 
South,  were  enabled  to  secure  assistance  between  seasons  of  farm  work,  in 
accordance  with  a  special  arrangement  made  by  the  Work  Projects  Administra¬ 
tion  permitting  employment,  without  prior  certification  for  relief,  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  farm  households  whose  incomes  were  below  a  specified  minimum. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  (July  1,  1935)  more  than  1,262,500  farm  families  have  been  helped  to 
become  self-sustaining  by  this  agency.  Grants  for  subsistence  during  the 
first  half  of  1939  were  about  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Loans  for  buying  livestock  and  equipment  for 
operating  farms  increased  in  amounts  by  about  60  percent  over  the  total  of 

193S. 


The  number  of  rural  families  assisted  through  Federal,  State,  or 
local  aid  to  dependent  children,  old  age  assistance,  and  aid  to  the  blind 
has  tended  to  increase  during  1939*  and  this  trend  seems  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time. 


Wonmoney  income,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  food,  has  been  received  by 
needy  farm  families  to  whom  surplus  commodities  have  been  distributed  under 
the  purcha.se  program  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  It  is 
estimated  that  1  out  of  every  4  families  receiving  these  products  lives  on 
a  farm.  During  the  year  ending  June  30.  1939  the  value  of  all  commodities 
distributed  through  the  Corporation's  program  was  nearly  $150,000,000 — more 
than  twice  as  much  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Families  receiving  such 
products  were  given  an  average  of  about  5^  pounds  per  month.  Appropriations 
permit  the  further  expansion  of  this  program  during  1939~^0. 

Trends  in  Population  and  Land  Tenure 

Population 

Aggregate  farm  income  has  had  to  maintain  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  on  farms  since  1927*  A  decrease  in  farm  population,  which  began 
during  the  1914-13  war  period,  continued  until  1927*  Subsequent  increases 
have  nearly  balanced  the  earlier  decreases  so  that  the  number  of  persons  now 
living  on  farms  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1910.  In  1938  the 
net  increase  was  about  240,000  persons;  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths 
exceeded  the  net  migration  to  villages  and  cities.  The  movement  to  and  from 
farms  for  the  year  1939  probably  will  not  differ  much  from  that  in  1938* 

The  number  of  people  living  on  farms  in  1940  may  be  about  the  same  as  in  1939 
or  lower  if  there  is  a  considerable  rise  in  nonagri cultural  employment. 

Each  year,  more  than  100,000  young  people  on  farms  are  reaching 
their  majority  and  must  decide  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  Fewer  than  half  of  them  are  needed  to  replace  older  farm  men  and 
women  who  die  or  reach  retirement  age.  The  proportion  remaining  on  the  farms 
depends  in  part  upon  the  general  economic  situation.  So  long  as  there  are 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  in  cities,  opportunities  for  young  people 
from  farms  to  find  jobs  are  limited. 
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Of  every  5  persons  who  were  between  10  and  19  years  of  age  and 
lived  on  a  farm  in  1920,  2  had  moved  from  the  farm  by  1930.  Since  1930, 
however,  this  proportion  has  been  sharply  reduced.  Especially  in  the 
poorer  land  areas  many  of  tne  young  people  have  remained  on  farms,  trying 
to  establish  themselves  wi th  little  capital  and  equipment.  This  tendency 
may  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  small  farms  and  continue  the  use  of 
poor  land,  thus  raising  such  questions  as  those  of  adequacy  of  incomes 
from  such  farms  for  family  maintenance  and  likelihood  of  exploitation  of 
land  during  a  brief  period  of  tenancy. 

Land  tenure 

During  the  period  from  1880  to  1935 >  the  proportion  of  tenants 
among  farm  operators  rose  from  26  percent  to  42  percent.  The  trend  toward 
increasing  tenancy  probably  will  not  change  signif icantly  in  1940.  The 
number  of  owners  falling  to ■ tenant  status  probably  will  overbalance  the 
number  of  tenants  who  become  owners;  the  shift  from  tenant  to  sharecropper 
or  farm  laborer,  and  in  some  sections  from  sharecropper  to  laborer,  bids 
fair  to  continue. 

The  Bankhead*- Jones  lav;,  ena.cted  2  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  slow 
down  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States,  provides  for 
loans  to  assist  a.  limited  number  of  tenants,  croppers,  and  farm  laborers 
to  buy  farms.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the  program  (that  is,  to  June  30> 
1939) >  6,180  loans  were  made.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  estimates 
that  more  than  7.000  loans  will  be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1939~40.  But 
financial  aid  from  this  source  con  play  only  a.  minor  part  in  offsetting 
the  present  trend  toward  increased  tenancy;  funds  are  sufficient  to  help 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  would-be  purchasers. 

Ability  of  owners  to  pay  mortgages  on  farms  they  have  bought  will 
depend  largely  upon  levels  of  farm  income  during  the  next  few  years.  But 
the  terms  of  purchase  and  the  family1 s  skill  in  managing  its  farm  and  home 
finances  will  be  factors,  too.  Plans  for  use  of  a  family1 s  gross  farm  in¬ 
come  should  provide  not  only  for  amortization  of  the  loan  and  operation 
of  the  farm,  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  level  of  living, 
comparable  with  that  of  other  farm  operators  in  the  community.  Failure 
to  safeguard  the  family1 s  well-being  is  likely  to  result  in  lapses  of 
loan  payments  and  finally  in  loss  of  the  land.  The  two  major  governmental 
agencies  providing  credit  to  farm  families — the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration — both  emphasize  consideration  of 
family  needs,  in  planning  for  loan  amortization.  The  latter  organization 
helps  families  work  out  farm  and  home  management  plans  a.s  aids  to  success 
in  the  undertaking  of  land  purcha,se. 

Expenditures  for  land  purchase  and  for  building  up  the  farm 
business  compete  with  expenditures  for  family  living  for  a  share  of  the 
family  income.  7,rnat  the  balance  between  the  two  competitors  should  be 
must  be  decided  by  each  family  upon  the  basis  of  its  particular  situation 
and  what  the  members  consider  most  worth  while  in  life.  No  outsider  can 
lay  down  rules  of  action.  The  tendency  of  farm  families  to  restrict  ex¬ 
penditures  for  living  in  order  to  get  ahead  financially  seems  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  city  families,  according  to  findings  from  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Purchases  Study. 
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FARM  FAMILY  LIVING 

Translated  into  terms  of  farm  family  living,  the  foregoing  figures 
for  gross  farm  income  indicate  that  the  1939  net  family  income  (money  and 
"in  kind")  of  half  or  more  of  the  farm  families  will  be  below  $1,000;  of 
approximately  one-fifth,  below  $500.  Only  about  one-fourth  will  have  an 
income  of  $1,500  or  more.  (These  estimates  are  based  upon  gross  farm  in¬ 
come  figures  and  the  general  pattern  of  income  distribution  indicated  by 
the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  "Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  United  .States. " )  If  the  anticipated  improvement  in  national  farm  income 
materializes  in  19^0,  the  proportion  of  farm  families  with  net  incomes  below 
$500  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  1939*  Some  of  these  low-income  families 
will  have  resources’ permit  ting  them  to  incur  debts  for  family  living  or  for 
capital  outlays  for  farm  business.  Others,  however,  will  have  only  their 
net  incomes  (money  and  farm-furnished  products)  from  which  to  provide  for 
family  maintenance  during  the  year. 

Prices  of  many  of  the  goods  and  services  that  families  purchase 
are  likely  to  be  a  little  higher  during  the  first  half  of  19^0  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1939*  Altho\igh  some  families  may  have  income  in¬ 
creases  that  will  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  their  cost  of  living, 
others  whose  incomes  are  about  the  same  as  or  lower  than  in  1939  will  be 
obliged  to  re-evaluate  their  plans  for  money  expenditures  and  for  production 
for  home  use,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  living  levels  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  1939  levels. 

Outlook  for  the  Farm  Family's  Food,  1939^3 

The  food  budget 

Production  of  food  for  household  use  increases  the  farm  family's 
income  "in  kind"  and  thus  helps  to  solve  budget  problems,  except  in  highly 
specialized  areas  where  land  can  be  used  more  profitably  for  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  The  proportion  of  the  family  food  supply  that  is  farm-furnished 
differs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  In  the  North  Central  region, 
the  value  of  food  home-produced  in  1935“3^  by  families  in  one  of  three  farm¬ 
ing  sections  was  49  percent  of  the  value  of  their  entire  food  supply;  in 
another,  64  percent,  according  to  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  of  nonrelief 
white  operators.  In  sections  of  CPlifornis,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey  the 
proportions  were  lower — 21,  43,  and  44  percent  of  the  whole;  and  in  the 
Southeast  as  high  as  83  percent  in  one  group  of  counties. 

Programs  of  food  production  for  household  use  have  been  followed 
successfully  by  clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  all  regions. 
Average  quantities  of  food  home-produced  by  232,000  such  families  in  the 
year  ending  December  ,  1932  are  shown  in  a  table  that  follows.  The  fami¬ 
lies  estimated  that  these  quantities  were  approximately  three  times  as  great 
a.s  those  they  produced  for  home  use  before  their  acceptance  into  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  program.  Farm- furnished  quantities  of  milk  and  vegetables  of 
these  families  were  greater,  and  of  meats  and  eggs  smaller,  than  the  quanti¬ 
ties  reported  by  the  families  of  nonrelief  white  operators  included  in  the 
Consumer  Purchases  Study. 
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Average  quantities  of  specified  foods  home-produced  for  family  use  during  1938 
232,000  clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 


Average  per  family 


•  f 

Region 

Milk 

3ggs 

Meat 

Fruits 

and 

vege¬ 

tables 

canned 

Fruit, 

roots 

and 

:  tubers 
stored 

Gallons 

Dozen 

Pounds 

Quarts 

Bushels 

All  regions . . 

463 

120 

376 

221 

27 

I.  Conn.,  Del.,  Maine,  Md. ,  Mass., 

N.  H.  ,  N.  J.  ,  N.  Y.  ,  Pa.  , 

R.  I.  ,  Vt . 

U79 

113 

357 

197 

37 

II.  Mich.,  Minn.,  Wis . . 

330 

89 

352 

190 

45 

III.  Ill.,  Ind. ,  Iowa,  Mo.,  Ohio.... 

469 

118 

387 

248 

IS 

IV.  Ky.  ,  IT.  C.  ,  Tenn. ,  Va. ,  W.  Va... 

494 

110 

456 

251 

24 

V  #  Al  cl#  J  l'  1  ci#  9  G'cl#)  O  •  C########## 

413 

100 

448 

167 

36 

VI.  Ark.,  La.,  Miss......... . 

480 

. 

132 

284 

298 

40 

VII.  Kans.  ,  Nebr.  ,  11.  Dak:.,  S.  Dak.. 

448 

128 

359 

91 

13 

VIII.  Okla. ,  Tex . 

604 

149 

368 

270 

21 

IX.  Ariz.,  Calif.,  Rev.,  Utah . 

422 

132 

271 

229 

16 

X.  Colo.  ,  Mont. ,  Wyo . 

U33 

12b 

383 

179 

19 

XI.  Idaho,  Oreg. ,  Wash . . 

447 

l4l 

422 

317 

55 

XII,  N.  Mex.  and  pe.rts  of  Colo., 

Kans.  ,  Okla..  ,  Tex . 

462 

126 

317 

153 

19 

Source  of  data:  Summary  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Supervisors  Progress 
Reports,  crop  year  ending  December  J>1 ,  1938  (unpublished  data)* 
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Hot  only  does  production  of  food  for  household  use' help  the  family 
financially,  it  also  tends  to  improve  the  family  diet  and  thus  to  promote 
increased  vitality  and  general  health.  Farm  families  as  a  group  are  better 
fed  than  are  families  in  cities  or  villages,  largely  because  of  their  great¬ 
er  consumption  of  the  ’’protective”  foods  which  they  produce.  Diets  of  farm 
families  include  about  60  percent  more  milk,  l6  percent  more  butter,  and 
20  percent  more  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables  than  those  of  small- 
city  families;  hence  they  a.re  richer  in  protein  of  high  quality,  in  vitamin 
A,  in  iron,  and  in  calcium. 

Increasing  ownership  of  pressure  cookers,  improved  facilities 
for  home  storage,  and  wider  distribution  of  refrigerating  plants  with  freez¬ 
er  lockers  for  family  use  are  contributing  to.  greater  variety  in  year-round 
diets  of  farm  families.  The  number  of  freezer  locker  plants  for  food  stor¬ 
age  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  a  total  of  550— from  1,300  to  1,850— 
during  the  year  ended  in  July,  1939*  These  plants  are  operating  in  32 
States.  Ten  percent  were  reported  as  cooperatives. 

While  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  purchased  depends  on  what  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  farm-furnished  products,*  farm  families,  as  ‘compared 
with  city,  tend  to  spend  relatively  more  of  each  food  dollar  for  grain  prod¬ 
ucts,  sugar,  and  miscellaneous  items*  such  as  coffee  and  tea,  and  relatively 
less  for  milk,  meats,  and  eggs  which  they  produce.  Generally,  however, 
farm  families  buy  some  of  almost  every  major  food  -group  in  the  cours-e  of  a 
year.  Their  expenditures  for  food  tend  to  be  larger  than  for  any  other 
budget  category.  Hence,  as  consumers,' they  are  concerned  with  food  supplies 
and  prices. 

Supplies  of  food  for  domestic  consumption 

Food  supplies  for  the  remainder  of  1939  and  for  the  first  half 
of  19^0  appear  to  be  ample  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  families  of  the 
Nation.  Exports  are  not  expected  to  reduce  supplies  below  the  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  in  most  recent  years. 

Per  capita  supplies  of  meat,  poultry,  and  pot1! try  products  avail¬ 
able  for  domestic  consumption  during'  the  19'39~40  season  probably  will  be 
somewhat  above  those  of  recent  years,  although  slightly  below  the  1925-29 
average.  Meat  supplies  during  the  remainder  of'  1939  raid  through  1940  will 
be  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1934,  with  pork  providing  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  Supplies  of  poultry  are  expected'  to  be  about  8  percent  larger  in 
1939-40  than  in  1932-39 »  ^d  eggs,  2*  percent'  larger. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  shortage  of  dairy  products. 
Butter  production  will  be  close  to  the  level  of  recent  years  though  it  may 
fall  somewhat  below  the  high  level  of  1932— 39*  Supplies  of  milk  and  cheese, 
although  somewhat  below  the  1925-29  average  for  domestic  consumption,  are 
expected  to  be  adequate* 

Prospective  supplies  of  sugar  are  above  domestic  requirements  in 
recent  years.  By  direction  of  the  President  on  September  11,  1939*  limi¬ 
tations  we re  removed  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  could  be  marketed 
annually  in  this  country,  and  relatively  large  supplies  are  reported  in 
all  of  the  areas  shipping  into  the  United  States. 
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Wheat  supplies  will  "be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1932,  "but  otherwise 
will  he  the  largest  since  1932*  They  a.re  large  enough  to  provide  for  domes¬ 
tic  needs,  export  probabilities ,  and  a  substantial  carry-over  on  July  1,  1940. 

Fresh  fruit  supplies  for  the  1939” '40  season  are  expected  to  be  well 
above  average — perhaps  the  largest  on  record.  Orange  and  grapefruit  crops 
will  be  ample.  Crops  of  apples,  late  peaches,  and  cranberries  are  expected 
to  be  larger  in  1939  than  in  193 2> ;  pear  and  grape  crops,  slightly  smaller. 
Consumption  of  fruit  juices,  particularly  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice, 
has  been  higher  in  recent  years  than  in  1925-29*  Supplies  of  dried  fruits — 
prunes,  raisins,  apricots,  peaches,  and  apples — are  unusually  large. 

The  1939  crop  of  fresh  vegetables  may  be  slightly  below  the  un¬ 
usually  high  level  of  the  I93S  season,  but  will  be  large  as  compared  wi th 
other  recent  years.  Per  capita  supplies  of  potatoes  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  less  than  normal.  The  sweetpotato  crop,  however,  is  expected  to 
be  the  third  largest  on  record.  Supplies  of  canned  vegetables  will  be  well 
in  line  with  those  of  recent  years  and  about  one-fifth  greater  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  period  1925-29. 

In  general,  therefore,  supplies  of  most  foods  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  1939-^0  season  arc  well  in  lino  with  those  of  recent  years. 
Wholesale  prices  of  food  in  the  first  7  months  of  1939  were  below  those  of 
1932  but  increased  appreciably  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in 
September.  If  the  anticipated  increases  in  industrial  activity  and  in  con¬ 
sumer  incomes  materialize,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  food  in  late  1939  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1940  will  average  somewhat  above  the  rela/tively  low 
levels  that  prevailed  in  the  first  7  months  of  1939* 

Outlook  for  Farm  Housing 
for  Availability  of  Electricity 

and  Other  Home  Comforts 


Farm  housing 

The  houses  of  many'  farm  families  were  improved  in  1939  through 
provision  of  better  lights  and  running  water,  with  accompanying  kitchen 
sinks  and  stationary  be.thtubs.  The  extension  of  electric  power  lines  to 
farms,  promoted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  has  meant  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  well- lighted  homes  and  the  number  having  water 
supplied  by  an  electric  pump.  There  has  been  no  government  program  for 
construction  of  housing  for  low-income  farm  families  comparable  to  that 
for  urban  families. 


The  outlook  for  1Q4o  is  for  a  continuation  of  improvements  of 
the  type  mentioned  above.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  budgeted 
funds  to  aid. needy  farm  families  in  special  experimental  areas  in  safe¬ 
guarding  their  water  supplies  and  in  providing  more  adequate  sanitary 
facilities.  Other  Federal  and  State  agencies  will  continue  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs  designed  to  help  farm  families  reoair  and  modernize  their 
homes.  But  modernization  requires  money.  The  provision  of  running  water 
and  a  sewage  system  is  far  more  expensive  for  the  farm  than  for  the  city 
ianily .  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  about  $650  000  000  to 
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provide  the  sewage  systems,  water  supplies,  and  plumbing  that  farm  houses 
need;  $2^0,000,000  to  provide  refrigeration,  laundry  and  cooking  facilities, 
if  materials  were  bought  and  labor  hired,  (Estimates  based  upon  findings 
of  the  survey  of  farm  homes  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.)  There  is  need,  too,  for  improved 
facilities  for  heating  and  lighting,  as  well  as  for  repairs  and  additions 
to  farm  homes.  It  seems  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  even  with  an 
appreciable  increase  in  farm  income,  there  will  be  an  unsolved  farm  hous¬ 
ing  problem  at  the  close  of  1Q40. 

Many  farm  families  spend  something  each  year  for  house  repairs; 
but  such  outlays  are  relatively  small  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Average 
expenditures  of  all  families  (those  with  and  without  expenditures)  ranged 
from  $6  to  $43  in  the  12  farming  sections  where  nonrelief,  native-born  white 
families  of  farm  operators  were  surveyed  by  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  in 
1935-?6.  In  View  of  these  comparatively  low  average  figures,  it  is  clear 
that  prices,  of  building  materials  affect  total  living  expenditures  of  farm 
families  only  a.  little  except  when  remodeling  or  building  is  under  way. 
Prices  of  building  materials  for  farm  houses  have  been  about  the  same  in 
1939.  as  in  1936«  Ho  marked  change  is  expected  in  15)40. 

Availability  of  electricity 

Electricity  has  been  brought  to  an  increasing  number  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies  during  1939*  It  is  anticipated  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  farms 
of  the  Hat ion  will  have  electricity  from  power  lines  at  the  close  of  1940, 
as  compared  with  approximately  19  percent  at  the  close  of  1937*  Regional 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  occupied  farms  having  electricity  are 
marked.  Estimates  for  1938  indicate  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  on 
the  Pacific  coa.st  had  service  from  power  lines,  contrasted  with  6  percent 
in  the  West  South  Central  and  7  percent  in  the  East  South  Central  States, 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  estimates  that  it  will 
have  extended  electric  service  to  approximately  600,000  consumers  by  the 
end  of  1940.  Its  program  will  be  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  regions  in  1040,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulation 
that  half  the  annual  appropriation  be  allotted  among  States  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  farms  without  electricity  and  in  relation  to  the  density 
of  farms. 

Expenditures  for  electricity  and 
other  items  of  household  operation 

With  the  spread  of  rural  electrification  many  farm  families  are 
considering  both  the  initial  costs  of  installation  and  rates  for  current. 
Economies,  recently  effected  in  the  costs  of  rural  power  lines  constructed 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  program,  have  substantially  lowered  the 
co.sts  of  installation  in  many  sections.  Electric  rates  per  kilowatt  hour 
in  rural  areas  are  expected  to  average  about  the  same  in  1940  as  in  1939* 
There  is  no  evidence  of  an  immediate  continuance  of  the  downward  trend  in 
rates  shown  in  the  period  from  19l4  to  1935* 
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The  amounts  that  farm  families  spend  for  household  operation 
fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  telephone,  and  the  other  goods  and  services  in 
this  category — differ  considerably  from  one  area  to  another  largely  because 
of  differences  in  climate  and  in  the  quantities  of  fuel  customarily  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  farm.  For  example,  in  1935—36  the  money  value  of  these. house¬ 
hold  operation  items  averaged  .$124  for  a  group  of  Vermont  families  with 
incomes  of  $750  to  $1,000;  of  this  amount,  $48  was  for  purchases  and  $7° 
was  for  farm- furnished,  goods  such  as  fuel  and  ice.  A  group  of  farm  families 
in  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  at  the  same  income  level  had.  practically  the  same 
figure  for  average  value  of  such  items — $125;  but  $109'  was  for  purchases  and 
only  $l6  for  farm-furnished  products. 

Coal  accounts  for  a  sizeable  share  of  the  money  spent  for  house¬ 
hold  operation  by  fa.rm  families  in  many  sections,  despite  the  use  of  farm- 
furnished  fuels  of  various  kinds.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  expend¬ 
itures  of  a  group  of  farm  families  for  coal  averaged  $33 »  or  35  percent  of 
their  total  money  outlay  for  household  operation.  Movements  of  coal  prices, 
therefore,  concern  the  farm  as  well  a,s  the  city  budget-maker.  Coal  prices 
in  1940  may  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1939  if  a  minimum  price  agreement 
recently  proposed  is  made  effective  during  the  coming  year. 

Expenditures  for  electrical  appliances 

and  other  furnishings  and  equipment 

With  the  installation  of  electricity  the  farm  family  probably  will 
buy  lighting  fixtures,  since  the  provision  of  better  lights  usually  precedes 
other  household  uses  of  current.  Prices  of  lighting  fixtures  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  much  different  in  1940  from  those  in  1939*  The  average  cost 
of  lighting  fixtures  may  be  lowered  if  "package  sales"  find  wider  acceptance. 
Sales  of  packages  of  assorted  lighting  fixtures  for  residences  with  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  rooms  have  been  made  in  some  areas  and  probably  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others  in  1940.  The  unit  cost  of  articles  included  in  the  packages 
is  lower  than  when  those  articles  are  bought  separately.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question,  however,  as  to  whether  this  method  of  sale  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  the  fixtures  best  suited  to  family  needs. 

An  electric  washing  na.ch.ine  is  the  first  of  the  more  expensive 
articles  of  household  equipment  bought  by  the  majority  of  farm  families 
that  have  electricity  except  in  the  Southeast.  For  example,  motor-driven 
washing  machines  were  owned  by  28  percent  of  the  farm  families  having  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  North  Central  farming  area,  radios  by  71  percent,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigerators  by  only  20  percent,  according  to  findings  from  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Purchases  Study.  Price  levels  of  refrigerators  and  other  electrical 
equipment  for  household  use  have  been  about  the  same  in  1939  as  they  were 
in  193S»  They  may  rise  somewhat  in  19*40  if  an  increase  in  production  costs 
results  from  the  anticipated  increase  in  industrial  activity. 

Total  expenditures  ma.de  by  farm  families  for  furnishings  and 
equipment— replacements  such  as  of  dishes  and  of  bedding  and  other  house¬ 
hold.  linens,  as  well  as  additions  to  supplies — are  relatively  small  compared 
with  other  budget  items.  Such  outlays  ranged  from  an  average  of  $l4  to  an 
average  of  $56  in  the  12  farming  sections  where  nonrelief  families  of  native- 
born  white  operators  were  surveyed  by  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  in  1935-36. 
For.  the  majority  of  farm  families,  therefore,  purche.ses  of  the  more  expensive 
articles  of  electrical  equipment  or  of  furniture  mean  economizing  on  other 
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parts  of  the  "budget,  or  incurring  debts  to  he  paid  over  a  period  of  time. 
Families  who  buy  furniture  in  1940  probably  will  find  prices  near  the  1939 
levels;  no  major  price  changes  are  indicated  at  this  time  since  prices  tended 
to  be  unchanged  in  the  first  part  of  1939  when  the  general  cost  of  living  was 
decl ining. 

Outlook  for  I mproved  Communi sat ion 
and  Transportation 

The  telephone,  the  radio,  the  rural  mail  service  bringing  daily 
papers,  the  automobile,  the  rural  bus  line,  hard-surfaced  roads — all  have 
shared  in  changing  the  patterns  of  farm  family  living  through  closer  contacts 
with  neighborhood  as  well  as  world  events.  But  there  rema.in  many  farm  fami¬ 
lies  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages  of  our  technological 
progress  that  they  can  have  only  through  purchase.  Any  increase  in  income, 
therefore,  doubtless  will  be  reflected  in  a  higher  proportion  of  families 
having  radio.s,  telephones,  newspapers,  and  automobiles.  Extension  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  farm  areas  also  will  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  radio  listen¬ 
ers  since  there  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  availability  of  electric 
current  and  ownership  of  radio  sets.  Government  programs  of  road  building 
and  improvement  will  increase  the  use  of  the  family  car. 

Telephones 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  farm  families  have  telephones.  Only  3^  per¬ 
cent  reported  them  at  the  time  of  the  193 0  census  and  later  surveys  indicate 
that  this  proportion  has  not  markedly  changed.  Farm  families  tend  to  lag 
behind  city  families  in  the  use  of  telephones — a  difference  due  in  part  to 
differences  in  the  availability  of  this  service.  Thus,  of  families  included 
in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  in  the  North  Central  region,  52  percent  of 
those  in  a  farming  section  and  60  percent  of  those  in  the  small  cities  had 
telephones.  Regional  differences  in  proportion  of  farm  families  having  tele¬ 
phones  are  seen,  too.  In  the  Southeast,  only  5  percent  of  the  native-white 
families  of  farm  operators  had  this  convenience — or  about  one-tenth  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  North  Central  region. 

Rural  telephone  rates  have  changed  little  in  the  last  15  years,  and 
no  general  change  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Radios 

Radios  wc re  owned  by  4,261,000  farm  families  (approximately  three- 
fifths  of  all  farm  families)  on  January  1,  I93S,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Radio  Research.  During  193^  this  number  increased 
by  about  139,000  ((.soimate  of  the  same  committee).  Regional  differences  in 
radio  ownership  are  considerable.  The  proportion  of  nonrelief,  native-white 
families  of  farm  operators  who  owned  radios  ranged  from  31  percent  in  a  farm¬ 
ing  section  of  the  Southeast  to  9^  percent  in  California,  fruit-growing 
counties,  according  to  the  findings  of  the  Consumer  Pur-chases  Study  of  1935-36. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  families  in  the  latter  section  that  had 
electricity  (95  percent  as  compared  with  3  percent  in  the  former  section) 
doubtless  was  a  factor  in  this  difference.  But  it  may  not  be  the  sole  cause; 
the  more  urbanized  group  in  California  may  have  placed  the  radio  higher  in 
their  scale  of  wants . 
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Sales  of  wind  chargers  to  farmers  for  operating  radios  have  "been 
gradually  increasing  and  probably  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  areas 
where  winds  are  dependable  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  immediate 
provision  of  electric  power  lines. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  radios  have  declined  each  year  since 
1935*  At  the  same  tine,  improvements  in  design  and  performance  have  in¬ 
creased  the  value  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  dollar  radio  expenditure. 
Indications  are  that  efficient  small  sets  will  continue  to  be  sold  in  19^-0 
at  about  the  levels  of  1939*  Cost  of  operation  of  battery-operated  sets 
for  farm  families  who  do  not  have  electric  current  probably  will  decrease, 
because  of  the  wider  use  of  low  voltage  tubes. 

Automobiles 


Any  marked  improvement  in  the  buying  power  of  farm  families  will 
be  reflected  in  their  purchases  and  their  use  of  automobiles.  Relatively 
more  families  will  buy  cars;  the  proportion  of  buyers  purchasing  now  rather 
than  used  cars  will  rise;  the  car-owning  families  will  travel  more  miles. 
Evidence  of  these  trends  with  increasing  income  is  provided  by  a-  group  of 
families  of  farm  operators  in  the  Central  region.  Of  families  with  incomes 
of  $250  to  $500,  9  percent  bought  cars  in  1935-3&,  compared  with  24  per¬ 
cent  of  those  with  incomes  of  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Of  the  cars  bought  by  the 
families  with  incomes  under  $1,000,  only  one  of  every  six  was  new;  of  those 
bought  by  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  half  were  new  and  half 
used.  Average  mileage  for  family  use  of  the  automobile  during  the  year  was 
twice  as  high  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale  as  at  the  lower — 5»319 
miles  for  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  over  e.s  compared  with  2,491 
miles  for  those  below  $1,000. 

Automobile  prices  tend  to  remain  steady  or  to  rise  a,fter  a  period 
of  increased  sales,  and  to  decline  after  a  drop  in  sales  volume.  Prices 
paid  by  farmers  were  reported  to  be  slightly  lower  in  1939  following  the 
sales  slump  of  193^.  Prices  for  the  models  of  the  1940  season  are  quoted 
as  about  the  same  as  or  a  little  higher  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Wholesale  prices  for  rubber  and  petroleum  products  have  recently 
advanced  sharply.  Should  these  advances  be  maintained,  they  probably  will 
be  reflected  in  higher  transportation  costs  for  farm  families. 

Outlook  for  Expenditures  for  Clothing 

Changes  in  the  general  price  level  of  clothing  affect  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  somewhat  less  than  they  do  families  in  cities,  since  the  former  tend 
to  spend  less  than  the  latter  for  this  budget  category.  For  example,  in 
the  ITorth  Centra.!  region,  farm  families  who  had  incomes  of  $1,000  to  $1,250 
and  who  had  tv/o  children  under  l6  years  of  age  spent  an  average  of  $80  for 
their  year's  clothing;  city  families  of  similar  income  and  composition, 
$105. 
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Prices  of  spring  lines  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  may  be  somewhat 
higher  in  I9U0  than  in  1939  owing  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  consumer 
incomes  .and  in  manufacturing  costs.  Retail  prices  of  cotton  yard  goods 
may  not  change  appreciably.  Supplies  of  raw  cotton  are  ample  and  prices 
have  remained  fairly  stable  at  a  relatively  low  level  during  the  past  year. 
However ,  wholesale  prices  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  increased  sharply 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  the  rise 
may  be  maintained,  effecting  retail  prices  in  I9U0.  The  high  price  of  silk 
and  the  possible  use  of  cellulose  and  wood  pulp  as  war  materials  may  bring 
about  some  increase  in  1940  prices  of  rayon  goods. 

Advances  in  prices  of  hides  and  skins  in  autumn  1939  raay  "be  re- 
fleeted  in  higher  prices  for  shoes  in  1940.  Prices  of  work  shoes,  which 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  shoe  purchases  of  farm  men  and 
boys,  usually  respond  to  change  in  prices  of  hides  more  slowly  than  the  line 
of  highly  styled  f 00 tv/ ear . 

Use  of  Credit  for  Farm  Family  Living 

Ho  detailed  figur.es  are  available  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
farm  families  use  credit  to  purchase  goods  and  services  for  family  living. 
Many  living  in  1-crop  farming  areas  find  it  necessary  to  use  short-term 
credit  to  finance  not  only  the  current  production  but  the  purchase  of  basic 
necessities  for  family  living  as  well.  Dealer  credit  is  the  prevailing  kind 
but  cash  loans  also  are  made  for  this  purpose.  Frequently  the  budgets  set 
up  for  borrowers  from  the  product ion- credit  associations  and  other' cash¬ 
lending  agencies  show  that  a  portion  of  the  loan  is  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  current  living  expenses. 

Information  from  a  number  of  sources  indicates  that  many  farm  fami 
lies  are  using  installment  credit  to  finance  the  installation  of  electricity 
and  the  purchase  of  electrical  equipment.  During  the  first  8  months  of  1939 
the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority  made  twice  as  many  loan  contracts  for 
financing  the  purchase  of  electric  appliances  as  for  a  similar  period  in 
1937  (53>523  as  compared  with  26,008).  The  number  of  appliances  sold  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1939  is  estimated  to  be  5 0  percent  above  that  for  a 
similar  period  in  193 3  according  to  a  report  covering  33  of  the  48  States. 
Any  family  that  obtains  its  electricity  from  a  cooperating  line  (i.a.,  any 
utility — -private,  municipal,  or  cooperative — that  has  a  contract  with  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority)  may  finance  the  purchase  of  an  appliance 
through  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority.  Farm,  village,  and  city  fami¬ 
lies  have  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities.  Such  loans  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  increase  in  1940  in  areas  where  n ew  power  lines  are  built. 

Trends  in  credit  for  buying  electric  appliances  probably  are  not 
indicative  of  the  general  trend  of  credit  for  other  goods,  since  special 
programs  fostering  electrification  in  rural  areas  have  given  extraordinary 
impetus  to  purchases  of  the  former  type.  In  general,  farm  families  have 
tended  to  lag  behind  city  families  in  their  use  of  installment  credit  for 
household  goods. 
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Outlook  for  Consumer  Education 


Farm  families  in  growing  numbers  are  studying  their  roles  as  con¬ 
sumers.  Educational,-  governmental,  and  business  groups  are  giving  more 
assistance  than  heretofore  to  consumers  who  wish  to  become  more  effective 
buyers. 


In  the  educational  field,  in  193S— 39  the  Extension  Service  in¬ 
creased  its  program  of  helping  farm  families  to  solve  their  buying  problems. 

The  number  of  consumer-education  courses  in  the  high  schools  has  increased 
during  the  last  few  years.  Seven  new  college  and  five  high-school  text¬ 
books  devoted  exclusively  to  consumer  problems  were  published  during  the 
past  year.  More  than  500  educators,  business  men,  and  government  officials 
attended  the  first  National  Conference  on  Consumer  Education  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  sponsored  by  the  newly  organized  Institute  for  Consumer  Education. 

Farm  and  city  families  have  had  .an  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
operation  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
and  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1933  during  the  past  year. 

They  have  noted  that  both  laws  give  them  increased  protection  over  a  much 
enlarged  field.  Revised  food  and  drug  measures  were  introduced  into  lo 
State  legislatures  during  last  year,  but  only  half  of  them  became  laws. 

Events  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  0?  various  groups  in 
consumers'  problems  are  numerous.  Consumers  testified  before  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1939 >  presenting  evidence  show¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  encounter ed  by  household  purchasers  and  the  need  for 
additional  buying  guides.  A  bill  to  standardize  sizes  of  cans  and  the  Boren 
Bills  which  would  give  the  Federal  Government  the  authority  to  establish 
standards  of  quality  and  performance  for  certain  consumers'  goods  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Congress.  Radio  programs  inaugurated  in  Texas  and  New  York 
in  1933-39  under  the  sponsorship  of  departments  for  weights  and  measures 
enforcement  have  reflected  consumer  interest.  A  more  general  consumer  pro¬ 
gram  presented  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  cooperation  with 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
continued  over  a  national  hookup.  Other  consumer  programs,  sponsored  by 
local  educational  and  consumer  groups,  have  been  continued  and  new  ones  have 
been  inaugurated. 

Symptomatic  of  the  increased  interest  of  business  were  two  publi¬ 
cations  of  1939 »  cne  a  12-page  special  section  of  a  leading  retail  magazine 
which  for  the  third  successive  year  summarized  consumer  activities;  and  the 
other,  a  special  supplement  of  a  business  weekly  periodical  which  analyzed 
the  consumer  movement  for  the  benefit  of  business  men  interested  in  consumer 
relations.  The  National  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  held  a 
national  conference  on  consumer-business  relations,  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  consumers,  business,  government,  and  educational  institutions.  The 
same  topic  was  discussed  at  an  entire  session  of  the  American  Retail  Feder¬ 
ation's  National  Forum.  The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  plans  to 
report  soon  on  its  survey  of  the  type  of  information  that  consumers,  retailers, 
and  manuf actur ers  think  should  appear  on  the  la.bels  of  12  widely  used 
commodities. 
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Cooperative  "buying  "by  farm  families  is  increasing.  Sales  made  "by 
all  retail  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States— "both  farm  and 
urban — to  their  members  and  others  are  expected  to  total  about  $400,000,000 
in  1939.  an  increase  of  approximately  one- third  above  the  estimated  volume 
in  1937*  Associations  composed  chiefly  of  farm  families  transacted  about 
two— thirds  of  this  total  dollar  volume  of  business  and  enrolled  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  members,  or  about  1,000,000  of  the  estimated  1,500,000 
membership  of  1939*  Sales  of  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  account  for  the 
major  pant  of  the  business  of  these  farm  cooperatives  but  sales  of  gasoline 
and  oil  are  a.  close  second.  Stocks  of  household  goods  handled  usually  are 
somewhat  limited. 

Cooperative  organizations  that  provide  medical  care,  credit,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  other  services  to  farm  families  have  increased  in  number  in 

1939- 

Summarized,  the  year's  events  indicate  the  likelihood  of  continued 
progress  in  consumer  education  and  protection  in  1940  with  an  increased 
•number  of  families  attempting  to  improve  their  status  as  consumers  by  study, 
by  use  of  available  buying  guides,  and  by  group  action  designed  to  improve 
merchandising  practices. 
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Reasonably  accurate  predictions  as  to  future  developments 
are  always  difficult.  This  year  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
a  major  European  war  with  the  resulting  uncertainties  as  tc  its 
duration  and  its  effects  on  international  trade,  and  on  cotton 
consumption.-  In  this  report  it  is  assumed  that  the  war  will  con¬ 
tinue.  In  the  event  of  an  early  peace  the  outlook  would  be 
changed  materially. 


Summary 

Co t_ton_supplie_s  may  decline  somewhat  _in  1940-41  fr om_pr e s_ e n t _n e ar -r e c o r d 
’  level. 

The  world  supply  of  all  growths  of  cotton  in  1940-41  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  record  or  near-record  supplies  of  roughly 
50,000,000  bales  in  each  of  the  3  seasons,  1937-38  to  1939-40. .  This  would 
be  about  a  fifth  larger  thai  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  with 
1937-38.  World  mill  consumption  in  1539-40  is  expected  to  about  equal 
the  1939-40  crop,  new  estimated  at  approximately  28,000,000  bales.  This 
indicates  a  carry-over  of  all  growths  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1940,  not 
materially  different  from  the  near-record  stocks  of  21,900,000  bales  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  season.  With  the  same  harvested  acreage  as 
in  1939,  and  with  yields  equal  to  the  5-year,  1934-38,  average  the  1940 
production  of  American  cotton  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
1939.  The  1940-41  foreign  crop  is  expected  to  show  at  least  some  decline. 

The  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1939,  was 
about  14,100,000  bales,  a  new  high.  Even  with  a  below-average  crop 
the  indicated  1939-40  world  supply  of  American  cotton  of  25,800,000 
bales  is  only  slightly  below  the  peak  supply  of  1932-33.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  1938-39  supply  and  3,900,000-  bales  above  the  10-year 
average.  But  at  present  (late  October)  about  10,100,000  bales  of  the  in¬ 
dicated  supply  is  either  owned  or  held  as  collateral  against  loans  by 
the  United  States  Government,  excluding  cotton  exchanged  to  C-reat  Britain. 
Very  little  of  this  is  likely  to  be  available  for  consumption  or  merchand¬ 
izing  purposes  during  the  current  season  unless  the  price  for  Middling  7/8 
inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  advances  above  9-1/2  cents  in  the 
near  future  or  higher  later  on  as  additional  carrying  charges  accumulate. 

Should  loan,  stocks  continue  at  about  present  levels  the  carry¬ 
over.  of  "free"  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1940,  might  be  a  little  larger 
than  the  small  volume  a  year  earlier.  The  t:>tal  supply  of  American  cotton 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  smaller  in  1940-41  than  in  the  present 
season. 


The  estimated  1939-40  world  supply  of  24,000,000  bales  of  foreign 
grown  commercial  cotton  is  1,000,000  bales  below  that  for  the  1938-39 
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season  but  8,400,000  bales  more  than  in  1932-33.  It  is  nearly  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  10-year,  1928-37,  average.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
the  world  carry-over  of  non-American  cotton  on  August  1,  1940,  may  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  but  that  the  1940-41  foreign  crop  may 
be  somewhat  smaller. 

World  consumption  prospects  uncertain  y  No_increasp  in_tptal_exppct_ed. 

World  mill  consumption  of  all  growths  in  1938-39  was  nearly 
28,500,000  bales.  This  was  second  only  to  the  peak  consumption  of  admost 
31,000,000  bales  in  1938-37,  and  10  percent  above  the  1928-37  average. 

Prospective  increases  in  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  in 
certain  foreign  countries  in  1939-40  are  expected  to  offset  some  of  the 
decreases  in  prospect  in  belligerent  European  countries.  But  there 
appears  to  be  little  likelihood  that  total  world  consumption  of  all 
growths  will  exceed  that  of  1938-39  and  it  may  be  considerably  smaller. 

Any  decrease  in  total  world  consumption  in  1939-40  is  expected 
to  be  in  foreign  growths.  The  consumption  of  American  cotton  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  the  comparatively  small  1938-39  consumption  of 
11,265,000  bales  because  of  a  prospective  substantial  increase  in  the 
United  States.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  may 
only  about  equal  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  4,500,000  bales 
consumed  in  1938-39.  But  exports  of  American  cotton  are  expected  to 
increase  materially  as  compared  with  the  unusually  small  volume  of  only 
3,300,000  bales  in  1938-39. 

Cot_ton_j3rices_  and  incomes,  f rom_cot ton  relatively_low. 

United  States  farm  prices  of  cotton  early  in  the  1939-40  season 
averaged  8.92  cents  per  pound  or  9  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
but  were  about  2.2  cents  below  the  average  for  the  10  years  1928-37. 

With  export  payments  and  indicated  increases  in  supplies  of  American 
cotton,  the  price  ratios  of  other  growths  to  American  in  foreign  markets 
have  increased  during  recent  months  from  the  low  levels  reached  in  the 
1938-39  season  thereby  improving  the  competitive  position  of  American 
cctton.  These  ratios  in  early  October,  however,  averaged  only  about 
the  same  as  for  the  10-year  average. 

With  prices  about  unchanged  from  the  previous  year  and  a  United 
States  crop  37  percent  below  that  of  1937,  gross  returns  to  farmers  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  excluding  Government  payments  with  respect  to  cotton, 
in  the  1938-39  season  were  about  35  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous 
season  and  30  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  1928-37. 

Prices  about  equal  to  the  average  level  for  August  and  September,  together 
with  the  October  estimate  of  the  1939  crop,  would  result  in  some  increa.se 
in  gross  returns  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  in  1939-40.  But  Government 
payments  with  respect  to  cotton  will  be  smaller  in  1939-40  than  in  the 
previous  season  and  total  returns  including  such  payments  will  be  less 
than  for  any  season  since  1932-33. 
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SuEElZ 

Su2ply_con_tinues_at  reccrd_high  levels^ 

A  world  supply  (carry-over  on  August  1,  1939,  plus  production  or 
ginnings  in  1939-40)  of  ell  cotton  for  the  current  season  of  about  49,800,000 
hales  is  indicated  from  prospects  in  late  October.  This  is  only  slightly 
less  than  the  record  high  supplies  of  each  of  the  two  previous  seasons  and 
8,400,000  bales  or  about  a  fifth  more  than  the  average  for  the  10  years 
ended  1937-38.  It  is  more  than  5,000,000  bales  larger  than  the  peak 
reached  before  1937-38.  Present  (late  October)  estimates  indicate  a 
decrease  of  about  1,000,000  bales  in  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton,  but  the 
supply  of  American  is  expected  to  be  about  half  a  million  bales  larger  than 
in  1938-39.  World  supplies  of  foreign  growths  have  decreased  about 
2,000,000  bales  since  the  peak  reached  in  1937-38,  whereas  supplies  of 
American  cotton  have  increased  to  about  1,200,000  bales. 

The  1939-40  supply  of  American  cotton  is  now  estimated  at  25,800,000 
running  bales,  or  about  400,000  more  than  last  season  but  slightly  less 
than  the  record  supplies  of  26,200,000  bales  in  1933-34.  It  is  nearly 
4,000,000  bales  or  18  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 

On  October  1,  however,  approximately  10,100,000  bales  (excluding 
cotton  traded  to  Great  Britain)  of  the  indicated  1939-40  world  supply  of 
American  cotton  were  in  the  United  States  Government  loan  Stocks.  This 
figure  compares  with  about  7,000,000  bales  on  the  corresponding  date 
last  season.  Of  the  total,  current  loan  stocks,  approximately  6,100,000 
bales  are  owned  by  the  Government  and  4,000,000  bales  held  as  collateral 
against  loans  to  farmers.  The  deduction  of  present  loan  stocks  would 
give  an  indicated  world  supply  of  free  American  cotton  including  mill 
stocks,  of  only  about  4,000,000  bales  more  than  the  1939-40  indicated 
world  consumption  of  American  cotton.  Farmers  may  repossess  cotton  held 
as  collateral  by  repaying  their  loan  plus  carrying  charges  and  about 
500,000  bales  have  been  thus  far  repossessed  from  cotton  placed  in  the 
loan  during  the  1938-39  season.  As  of  the  end  of  October  the  loan  plus 
the  carrying  charges  on  this  cotton  was  equivalent  to  about  9-j?  cents  per 
pound  basis  Middling  7/8  inch.  Carrying  charges  on  loan  stocks  are  about 
0.05  cents  per  month.  But  as  to  the  6,100,000  bales  of  loan  stocks  owned 
by  the  Government,  legislative  restrictions  prevent  its  sale  in  regular 
channels  of  trade  during  the  current  season  except  at  prices  substantially 
higher  than  present  values,  i.e.  equal  to  loan  values  plus  carrying  charges 
which  now  (late  October)  range  from  10.5  cents  to  more  than  16.0  cents 
for  Middling  7/8-inch. 

The  estimated  1939-40  world  commercial  supply  of  foreign- grown  cotton, 
of  approximately  24,000,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  is  about  1,000,000 
bales  less  than  that  for  last  season,  but  4,500,000  more  than  the  10-year 
average  and  8,400,000  bales  more  than  in  1932-33.  It  is,  however,  approx¬ 
imately  2,000,000  bales  less  than  the  peak  reached  in  1937-38. 
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Cotton,  American,  foreign  and  all  growths: 
Carry-over,  production  and  supply. 
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18 , 701 

25,352 

13,649 

31,076 

44,725 

1937 

’  6,235 

18,412 

24,547 

7 , 531 

18,502 

26,033 

13,766 

36,914 

50,680 

1938 

’13,712 

11,676 

25 , 383 

8,927 

16,063 

24,990 

22,639 

27,739 

50,378 

1939  2/ 

'14,123 

? 

11,700 

25 , 823 

7,790 

16,200 

23,990 

21,913 

27,900 

49,813 

1939  as 

percentage  of  10 

-year  average  and  of  1938 

10-year 

average 

170.3 

85.7 

117.7 

129.1 

120.6 

123.2 

153.0 

103.0 

120.3 

1938 

103.0 

100.2 

101.6 

87.3  . 

100.9 

96.0 

96.8 

100.5 

98.9 

Jy  winnings  from  August  1  to  July  31  plus  the  "city  crop",  which  consists  of  rebaled 
samples,  sweepings,  and  pickings  from  cotton  damaged  by  weather,  fire,  etc. 

2 /  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.  American  cotton  in 
running  bales  counting  round  bales  as  half  bales  and  foreign  in  bales  of  478  pounds 
net  weight. 


The  indicated  supplies  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton  are  about 
equal  to  the  1928-37  average,  but  the  supply  of  other  foreign  growths 
is  about  40  percent  larger  than  average  and  almost  double  that  of 
1932-33.  This  marked  increase  in  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  other 
than  Indian  and  Egyptian  has  taken  place  despite  drastic  reduction 
in  supplies  of  Chinese  cotton  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with 
Japan  in  1937  and  mainly  as  a  result_  of  increased  supplies  of  Brazilian, 
Russian,  and  miscellaneous  growths. 


With  prospects  for  comparatively  little  change  in  the  carry-over 
of  American  and  foreign  cottons  on  August  1,  1940,  changes  in  world 
supplies  next  season  will  largely  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  1940-41 
crop.  Cotton-acreage  allotments  under  the  1940  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  program  will  be  about  the  same  as  those  for  1939  but  estimated 
yields  per  acre  for  1939  are  higher  than  average.  Some  indications 
point  toward  a  reduction  in  foreign  cotton  production  in  1940-41. 
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Carry-over  a_t  near-record  high^ 

The  total  world  carry-over  of  all  growths  on  August  1,  1939, 
of  21,900,000  bales,  was  slightly  (3  percent)  less  than  the  record 
high  of  tho  previouo  season  and  equal  to  about  SO  percent  of  mill 
consumption  last  season.  This  total  was  7,600,000  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years  ended  with  1937-38,  cf  which  increase  about 
three-fourths  was  in  American.  In  1939  the  world  carry-over  of 
American  cotton  totaled  approximately  14,100,000  bales  or  400,000 
bales  more  than  on  August  1,  1938,  but  the  7,800,000-bale  carry¬ 
over  of  foreign  cotton  was  1,100,000  bales  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier . 

The  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1940, 
is  expected  to  be  little ■ different  from  the  r<  cord  high  stocks  for 
the  beginning  of  the  current  season.  The  carry-over  of  foreign 
cotton  also  seems  likely  to  show  little  change. 

Production  much  _below  _the  peak^  but  hbout  average.. 

The  world  production  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  1939-40 
season  is  expected  (in  late  September)  to  total  about  27,900,000 
bales.  This  is  slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  season  and 
about  800,000  bales  more  than  the  10-year  average.  Such  a  crop, 
however,  is  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  the  record  production  of 
36,900,000  bales  in  1937-38.  It  is  th..  third  largest  in  history. 

The  United  States  crop  of  11,928,000  bales  of  478  pounds 
net,  according  to  the  October  estimate,  is  equivalent  to  approxi¬ 
mately  11,700,000  running  bales.  This  is  ..bout  the  same  as  that 
for  last  season,  but  36  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1937  crop. 

It  is  about  2,000,000  bales  Ass  than  the  10-year  average. 

The  24,200,000  acres  left  for  harvest  in  193?  is  about  the 
same  as  that  for  last  season,  but  about  30  percent  below  the  10- 
year  average.  The  indicated  yield  for  the  current  season  is 
nearly  45  pounds  larger  than  the  10-year  average  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  preceding  crops,  the  largest  ir.  history. 

The  high  indicated  yield  for  the  current  season,  like  that  of 
most  other  years  since  1932-33,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
selection  of  land  better  adapted  to  cotton  production,  soil 
improvement,  better  seed,  improved  cultural  prac  ices,  and  com¬ 
paratively  light  boll -weevil  damage. 

.The  production  of  commercial  cotton  in  foreign,  countries  in 
1939-40  is  expected  (in  late  October)  to  be  about  16,200,000  bales 
of  478  pounds  net.  This  is  slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  season, 
the  third  largest  in  history,  and  2,800,000  bales  or  21  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average,  but  7,500,000  bales 
smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  1936-37.  In  1932-33  the  product¬ 
ion  of  foreign  cotton  was  only  10,500,000  bales  or  about  two-thirds. 
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as  much  as  the  indicated  crop  for  the  current  season.  The  pro¬ 
spective  small  increase  in  the  1939-40  crop  in  comparison  with 
1958-39  production  is  accounted  for  by  slight  increases  in  Brazil, 
India,  Russia,  Egypt,  a.nd  certain  other  countries  more  than  off¬ 
setting  small  decreases  in  China,  and  various  other  countries. 

Although  production  in  several  foreign  countries  has  decreased 
somewhat  from  the  peak  levels  reached  a  few  years  ago,  the  drop  in 
the  Chinese  crop  of  commercial  cotton  from  3,200,000  in  1936-37  to 
only  about  1,000,000  in  1939-40  explains  a  large  part  of  this  re¬ 
duction.  The  current  Chinese  crop  is  only  about  half  as  large  as 
the  average  for  the  10-years  1927-38.  The  sharp  upward,  trend  in 
Brazilian  cotton  -production  has  leveled  off  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  current  crop  of  about  2,000,000  bales  is  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  as  large  as  the  10-year  average.  Russian  -production 
continues  to  increase  gradually  and  in  1939-40  was  approximately 
4,000,000  bales,  or  almost  double  the  10-ycar  average.  In  1939-40 
the  comparatively  high  level  of  cotton  production  was  maintained  or 
increased  in  Peru,  Turkey,  Iran,  Chosen,  Sudan,  Belgian  Congo, 

Uganda,  and  in  certain  other  small  producing  countries.  These 
smaller  cotton-growing  countries,  each  producing  less  than  500,000 
bales,  in  the  aggregate,  account  for  a  substantial  port  of  the 
total  foreign  crop. 

The  indicated  1939-40  Indian  corrimercial  crop  of  about  4,600,000 
bales  is  not  greatly  different  from  either  that  of  1938-39  or  of  the 
10-year  average,  (1928-37).  It  is  nearly  1,000,000  bales  less  than 
the  peak  production  in  1936-37.  The  indicated  1939-40  Egyptian  crop 
of  1,800,000  bales,  is  also  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  season. 
It  is  about  500,000  bales  less  than  the  peak  production  for  1937-38 
and  about  equal  to  the  average. 

In  the  United  States  the  1940  national  allotment  will  be  about 
27,500,000  acres.  Allotments  for  1939  totaled  about  28,000,000  acres, 
but  the  area  planted  to  cotton  totaled  only  24,900,000  acres.  With 
yields  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  for  the  5  years  1934-38,  an 
acreage  equal  to  that  planted  last  season  would  give  a  crop  1,100,000 
bales  less  than  in  1939. 

Present  conditions  indicate  that  the  crop  in  foreign  countries 
during  the  1940-41  season  may  be  reduced  somewhat  below  that  for  1939 
but  it  is  likely  to  continue  above  the  average  for  the  10  years 
1923-37.  Should  the  demand  for  food  crops  in  relation  to  available 
supplies  increase  more  than  that  for  cotton,  as  now  seems  probable, 
particularly  in  belligerent  countries,  cotton  production  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  in  a  number  of  other  countries  might  decline  to  some 
extent.  Chinese  production  in  1940  may  increase  over  the  unusually 
small  crop  of  1939,  particularly  if  weather  conditions  are  more 
nearly  normal.  In  Brazil  the  sharp  upward  trend  in  production  seems 
to  have  leveled  off  and  with  difficulty  in  making  sales  for  export 
in  that  country's  principal  European  markets  and  with  some  possibility 
of  lower  prices  relative  to  competitive  crops,  acreage  might  he 
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reduced  somewhat  in  1940.  Somewhat  the  same  situation  may  prevail 
in  certain  other  countries  such  as  Peru,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Turkey, 
and  Iran.  In  P.ussia  it  is  possible  that  cotton  production  might  be 
stimulated  by  the  European  war  and  the  Russo-German  trade  pact. 

Con sumo t _io  n  . 

World  miil_c'_onsumpt_ip_n_ increased _ -_?econd  l.arge_3_t  on_reco.rd. 

World  mill  consumption  of  all  growths  of  cotton  in  1938-39 
totaled  nearly  28,500,000  bales.  This  was  about  600,000  bales  more 
than  in  1937-38  and  Was  2,600,00 0  bales  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  decade  ended  1937-38.  Although  world  consumption  in  1938-39  was 
the  second  largest  in  history  it  was  2,400,000  bales  less  than  the 
peak  consumption  of  nearly  31,000,000  bales  in  1936-37. 

Mill  consumption  is  expected  to  decrease  in  belligerent 
European  countries  during  1939-40  as  was  the  case  during  the  World 
War.  This  prospective  decrease  may  be  offset  by  the  indicated 
increase  in  the  United  States  and  in  certain  other  countries. 

But  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  for  total  world  consumption 
in  1939-40  exceeding  that  for  1938-39  and  it  may  be  considerably 
smaller. 

Uni  t  e  d_S_t  a_t  e_s  con  sump  tion  £xpected__tp  in£r£ajse_aga_inJL 

Consumption  of  nearly  6,900,000  bales  of  all  growths  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  during  1938-39  was  the  largest  with 
but  one  exception  since  1928-29.  It  was  about  1,100,000  bales 
more  than  that  for  1937-38  and  approximately  800,000  bales  more 
than  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average.  Increased  consumer  buying 
coupled  with  small  stocks  of  cotton  textiles  in  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  season  stimulated 
domestic  mill  consumption  during  the  past  season. 

Mill  sales  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  were  unusually  large 
during  August  and  September  1939  and  stocks  of  cotton- textile  materials 
are  now  reported  to  be  comparatively  small.  Mill  consumption  for  the 
first  2  months  of  the  current  season  was  well  above  the  high  level  for  a 
year  earlier  and  with  prospects  for  further  expansion  in  industrial 
activity  and  pay  rolls  during  the  1939-40  season  the  probabilities  are  that 
consumption  in  the  United  States  will  exceed  that  for  last  season  and  it 
may  approximate  the  record  consumption  of  nearly  8,000,000  bales  in  1936-37. 

Mill  consumption  pn_fprpign__cpuntpip3__exoec t_od  JfU.dpc rease_ 

Mill  consumption  of  all  growths  in  foreign  countries  totaled  about 
21,600,000  bales  in  1958-39.  This  was  about  half  a  million  bales  less 
than  in  the  previous  season  but  approximately  1,800,000  bales  more  than 
the  10-year  average.  Should  there  be  material  reductions  in  the  1939-40 
consxmption  in  belligerent  European  countries,  as  now  seems  probable,  it  is 
unlikely  that  increases  in  other  foreign  countries  will  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  such  decreases. 

Consumption  of  American  cotton  in  countries  other  than  the 
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Cotto.n,  American  foreign  and  all  growths:  Mill  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  foreign  countries,  and  the  world. 


Season  1 
beginning* 

United  Stat 

i 

93 

Foreign  Countries  ' 

■asawahm  ■  m  *■> 

World 

Aug.  1  ’ 

American 

Foreign 

’Total  ’£ 

n.ericar 

9  Foreign1 To tal 

American 

1  Foreign’; To  tal 

i 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bale  s 

hades 

bales 

Average  1 

1928-37  1 

5,881 

176 

6,057 

6,836 

12,889 

19,775 

12,767 

13,065 

25,832 

1932  ' 

6,004 

133 

6,137 

8,381 

10,133 

18,514 

14,385 

10 , 266 

24,651 

1933  ' 

5,553 

147 

5,700 

8 , 227 

11,675 

19,902 

13 , 780 

11,822 

25,602 

1934  ' 

5,241 

120 

5,361 

5,965 

14,192 

20,157 

11,206 

14,312 

25 , 518 

1935  « 

6,221 

130 

6,351 

6,282 

15,154 

21,436 

12,503 

15 , 284 

27 , 787 

1936  ' 

7,768 

182 

7,950 

5,325 

17,639 

22,964 

13,093 

17,821 

30,914 

1937  ' 

5,616 

132 

5,748 

y  £ 

16,874 

22 , 128 

10,870 

17,006 

27,876 

1938  l/» 

t 

f 

6,737 

123 

6,860 

4,528 

17,077 

21  ,C05 

11,265 

17,200 

28,465 

f 

1938 

as  perce: 

stage  o 

f  10  yea 

r  a vc  rag 

e  and  of 

1937 

10-yr ,av. ' 

114.6 

69.9 

113.3 

65.8 

132.5 

109.3 

88.2 

131.6 

110.2 

1937  ' 

i 

120.0 

93.2 

119.3 

86.2 

101.2 

97.6 

1^3.6 

101.1 

102.1 

1 J  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service,  except  United  States 
consumption  which  is  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  reports.  American  cotton  in  running 
ha.les  and  foreign  in  equivalent  hales  of  478  pounds  net  weight. 

United  States  decreased  sharply  in  1938-39  amounting  to  only  slightly  more  than 
4,500,000  hales,  the  smallest  since  the  end.  of  the  World  War  (1918-19)  and  nearly 
2,400,000  hales  less  than  the  10-year  average.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  in 
foreign  countries  totaled  8,400,000  hales  in  1932-33. 

With  American  c-otton  constituting  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  total 
world  supplies  in  1939-40  than  in  the  previous  season  with  expert  payments,  and 
with  the  cotton  rubber  exchange  between  this  country  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
consumption  of  American  cotton  abroad  is  expected  to  constitute  a  larger 
proportion  of  to  tad  foreign  consumption  than  in  1958-39.  Exports  of  American 
cotton  totaled  only  about  3,300,000  hales  in  1938-39  -  the  smallest  in  almost 
80  years.  And  stocks  of  this  growth  in  foreign  cotton-consuming  countries  are  now 
comparatively  small.  Early  season  rrospects  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in 
exportc  from  the  United  States  during  1939-40.  From  August  1  to  October  31 
exports  wore  abjut  50  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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If  the  British  convoy  system  is  successful,  consumption  of  American  cotton  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  1939-40  may  not  he  materially  different  from 
the  1,650,000  hales  consumed  in  these  countries  last  season,  although  the 
consumption  of  foreign  growths  may  decrease  with  smaller  exports  of  cloth  and 
yarn  and  reduced  consumption  for  non-military  purposes.  But  consumption  may 
decrease  substantially  in  Germany  -and  in  German- controlled  territory  (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria)  where  more  than  700,000  hales  of  American  cotton 
v/ere  consumed  in  1938-39.  The  British  Blockade,  coupled  with  a  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  and  increased  substitution  of  rayon  for  cotton  in  territory 
under  German  control  is  expected  to  curtail  cotton  consumption.  These  antici¬ 
pated  decreases  in  American  cotton  consumption  in  belligerent  European 
countries,  however,  may  be  about  offset  by  increases  in  the  consumption  of 
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Consumption  of  non- American  cotton  in  countries  other  then  the  United 
Str.tos  totaled  17,200,000  hales  in  1933-39  or  slightly  more  thru  in  the 
previous  season  and  was  nearly  4,150,000  Dales  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 
This  was  the  second  largest  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  on  record.  With  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  use  of  non- American  cotton  in  "belligerent  European 
countries,  total  consumption  of  such  cotton  may  "be  down  consider  ally  in 
1939-40  from  that  of  the  previous  season.  Consumption  of  foreign  cotton  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Eram.ce  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  bales  in  1937-38. 

Even  if  the  convoy  system  proves  successful  it  seems  probable  that 
with  increased  competition  from  American  cotton,  the  consumption  of  non- American 
cotton  is  likely  to  be  smaller  in  England  and  Franco  during  1939-40  than  in 
the  previous  season.  With  prospects  of  increased  difficulties  in  obtaining 
cotton  in  Germany,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  growths  other 
than  American  is  expected  in  German  territory  where  more  than  1,200,000  bales 
of  such  cotton  were  consumed  in  1938-39.  These  anticipated  decreases  in  the 
consumption  of  foreign  growths  in  European  countries  now  at  war  probably  will 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  Japanese  consumption  of  non- American 
cotton  and  by  a  continuation  of  the-  upward,  trend  in  mill  consumption  of  native 
cotton  in  India,  Russia,  "Brazil,  and  various  other  cot  ton- growing  countries. 


Cotton:  Prices  and  farm  returns,  United  States. 


Cotton 

pri  cos 

Gross 

returns  during  marketing  sea 

son 

Weighted 

:  Average 

Total, 

including 

Season 

average 

:  fo r  10 

Govern- 

Government  payment s 

beginning 

received 

:  desig- 

Cot  ton 

Cotton- 

nent 

: Adjusted  to 

Aug .  1 

by  pro- 

:  noted 

seed 

p  ayment  s 

Actual 

:  the  1910-14 

aucer s 

:  markets 

u 

:  level  of 

:p.riccs  paid 
:by  farmers 

Cents  nor 

Cents  per 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound 

pound 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average 

1928-37 

11.08 

11.32 

752.4 

100 . 1 

— 

912.7 

654.6 

1932 

6.52 

7.15 

424.1 

40.4 

— 

454.4 

403.9 

1933 

10.17 

10 . 81 

630.0 

48 . 5 

179.7 

358.2 

686.6 

1934 

12.36 

12 . 3S 

529 . 1 

105.9 

115.2 

850.1 

649.0 

1935 

11.09 

11.55 

590.2 

105.0 

160.2 

855.4 

673.6 

1936 

12.33 

12.70 

764.4 

141 . 3 

82.4 

988.1 

737.4 

1937 

8.41 

8 . 66 

796.2 

116.4 

65.1 

977.6 

746 . 3 

1938 

8.60 

8 . 70. 

513.1 

30 . 5 

266.0 

859.7 

682.3 

1939  2J 

8.85 

8.90 

1938  as  percentage  of  10-ycr.r  : 

overage  and  of '1937 

10-yr .av. 

77.5 

76.9 

63.2 

80.5 

94 . 2 

104.2 

1937 

102.3 

100.5 

64.5 

69.3 

408.6 

87.9 

91.4 

_ _ ! . . . . 

1/  Payments  with  respect  to  cotton. 

2/  Prices  for  August,  September,  and  October. 
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P  r  i_o  e  s  _p  nd_I  n  c  on  e 

Co ttp n_p r  i ce_s  up  _s  lightly  in_the_Un.it  o&  States 

The  United  States  farn  prices  of  cotton  -averaged  3.6  cents  in  the 
1933-39  season  or  slightly  higher  than  r.  yea.r  earlier  hut  about  2.5  cents 
"below  the  1923-37  average.  The  slight  advance  in  cotton  prices  in  1938-39 
occurred  despite  a  decline  in  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  and  was 
attributed  largely  to  an  increase  in  demand  and  to  a  reduction  in  supplies  of 
"free"  cotton. 

Prices  of  spot  cotton  continued  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  futures 
contracts  throughout  most  cf  the  1933-39  season.  This  high  ‘basis  along  with 
high  prices  of  nenr-nenth  futures  in  relation  to  those  for  the  no re  distant 
.months  increased  the  hazards  of  accumulating  and  carrying  stocks  of  cotton. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  1936-39  season,  prices  of  spot  cotton  'declined  in 
relation  to  prices  of  futures  contracts. 

Liverpool  pri_ce  ra.tid_s_of  foreign,  growths,  tojbncrida.n  increased  ' 

Prices  of  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Brazilian  cottons  declined  in  relation 
to  prices  of  American  in  Liverpool  during  most  of  1933-39  and  averaged  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  for  any  other  recent  year.  Considerable  increase  in  the 
ratios  of  prices  of  those  growths  to  those  of  American  has  occurred  since,  the 
latter  part  of  the  1938-39  season.  In  October  1939  these  price  ratios  were 
about  the  sane  as  the  1928-37  average.  The  indicated  increase  in  supplies 
of  American  in  relation  to  the  total  supplies  of  other  growths,  along  with 
export  payments  on  American  cotton,  are  favorable  to  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  recent  improvement ' in  the  competitive  position  of  American  cottcn  in 
foreign  markets. 

Farm  returns  f r on  co tt on_decrcase 

Gross  returns  t;  farmers  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  in  the  1938-39 
marketing  season  were  almost  35  percent  smaller  thaoi  in  the  previous  season 
and  30  percent  sm-ller  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  1926-37.  The  decrease 
in  1938-39  is  accounted  for  largely  by  a  decrease  of  -'bout  37  percent  in  the 
size  of  the  United  States  crop.  The  combined  returns  to  growers  from  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  together  with  a  large  increase  in  Government  payments  with 
respect  to  cottcn  in  1938-39,  were  considerably  less  than,  in  the  previous 
season  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  10-year  average  but  were  almost  twice  as 
Large  as  in  1932-33.  When  adjusted  for  changes  in  prices  of  things  farmers 
buy,  gross  returns  from  cotton  and  cottonseed  in  1938-39,  including  government 
payments,  were  about  8  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous  season  but  were 
4  percent  larger  than  the  10-yoar  average. 

Should  cotton  prices  continue  through  the  rest  of  t!  e  1.939-40  season  at 
about  the  average  level  for  August,  September  and  October  such  prices,  with 
the  October  estimate  of  the  1939  crop,  would  result  in  gross  farm  incomes  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed,  excluding  Government  payments,  in  1939-40  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  previous  season.  With  Government  payments  with  respect  to 
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Cotton:  Spot  price  per  pound  and  price  ratios  for 

specified  growths  at  Liverpool. 


Season 

5 

CD 

CD 

prices 

of  spot 

cotton 

Price 

growths 

ratios  for  specified 
to  American  Middling 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

Ame  r i can 
Middling 
7/8 
inch 

Indian 

Oomra 

and 

llo.l  Dine 

Egyptian 

Uppers 

P.G.P. 

Brazilian 

Sao 

Paulo 

fair 

Indian 

Egyptian 

Brazilian 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

1923-37 

13.26 

10.12 

15.46 

12.93 

76,3 

116.6 

97.5 

1932 

8.52 

7.29 

10.61 

8.61 

86.1 

125.2 

101.0 

1933 

12.47 

9.35 

13.77 

12.28 

75.3 

110.8 

98.8 

1934 

14.24 

10.78 

15.49 

13.86 

75.8 

108.8 

97.4 

1935 

13.50 

10.78 

15.49 

13.45 

80.0 

114.8 

99..  8 

1936 

14.62 

10.87 

17.40 

14.12 

74.4 

119.0 

96.6 

1937 

10.31 

7.96 

13.10 

10.18 

77.1 

126.7 

98.7 

1938 

10.15 

7.14 

11.80 

9.63 

70.4 

116.5 

94.9 

1939  1/ 

10.62 

8.08 

11.90 

10.12 

76.1 

112.1 

95.3 

1939  as  -percentage 

of  10-year  average 

and  of  1938 

10 -yr.  av. 

80.1 

79.8 

77.0 

78.3 

99.7 

96.1 

97.7 

1938 

104.6 

113.2 

100.8 

105.1 

108 . 1 

96.2 

100.4 

1/  Average  prices  for  August,  September,  and  October. 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association. 


cotton  this  season  larger  than  average  (1933-37)  but  much  smaller  than  in 
1938-39,  gross  incomes  including  Government  payments  in  1939-40  would  be  less 
than  for  any  other  crop  since  1932-33 


Dome st i_c_St_apl e  _S i tua' t ion 

The  domestic  supply  of  about  8,000,000  bales  of  the  shorter  staple 
lengths  (shorter  than  15/16 -inch)  will  be  somewhat  larger  in  1939-40  than  the 
comparatively  small  volume  in  the  previous  season,  according  to  present  indica¬ 
tions.  The  marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  shorter  lengths  in  the 
supply  of  upland  cotton  during  recent  seasons  (from  a  10-year  average  of  45 
percent  of  the  total  to  33  percent  during  the  last  two  seasons)  reflects  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  staple  length  of  the  United  States 
cotton  crop.  And  despite  the  decreased  proportion  of  upland  cotton  shorter 
than  7/8-inch,  central-mr rket  discounts  for  Middling  13/l6-inch  from  the  price 
of  Middling  7/8-inch  in  the  early  part  of  the  1939  season  averaged  nearly  90 
points  compared  with  the  10-year  average  (1928-37)  of  only  slightly  more  than 
60  points.  Thus,  discounts  for  the  shorter  staples  of  upland  cotton  continue 
comparatively  wide  although  staple  premiums  for  cotton  longer  than  7/8-inch 
have  narrowed  considerably  during  recent  years. 
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The  indicate!  domestic  supply  of  staples  ranging  from  15/l6-inch 
to  1-5/3C  inches  far  the  1939-40  season  of  about  16,300,000  bales  is  the 
largest  in  history  and  about  6,000,000  bales  larger  than  the  10-year 
average  (1928-37).  With  the  marked  actual  and  relative  increase  in  the 
supply  of  the  medium  and  long  staples  of  American  upland  cotton  during 
recent  years,  staple  premiums  in  central  markets  have  narrowed  substan¬ 
tially.  For  Middling  1-inch  cotton  the  premium  of  only  about  35  points 
in  late  October  of  the  1939-40  season  compared  with  an  average  of  approx¬ 
imately  55  points  in  1936-39  and  a  10-year  average  of  about  80  points. 

For  Middling  1-1/16  inches,  premiums  were  about  55  points  against  65 
points  in  1938-39  and  a  10-year  average  of  135  points.  For  Middling 
1-1/8  inches,  premiums  in  October  were  about  150  points  compared  with 
180  for  the  previous  season  and  about  195  for  the  10  years  ended  with 
1937-38.  Increased  rel.ative  production  and  supplies  of  the  longer  staples 
together  with  the  lower  level  of  cotton  prices,  have  resulted  in  lower 
staple  premiums  in  recent  years.  Expressed  as  percentages  of  Middling 
7/8-inch  staple,  however,  premiums  for  the  current  season  compare  somewhat 
more  favorably  with  average  premiums  over  a  period  of  years.  A  compara¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  the  total  supply  of  7/8-inch  cotton  appears  to 
be  held  in  Government  loan  stocks  and  it  may  be  that  this  has  tended  to 
hold  up  the  price  of  7/6-inch  in  relation  to  other  staple  lengths. 
Nevertheless,  there  still  is  ample  incentive  for  the  production  of  the 
longer  lengths  (linger  than  7/6  inch)  in  those  regions  where  production 
costs  are  about  the  same  for  the  shorter  as  for  the  longer  staple  varieties. 
And  for  staples  shorter  than  7/8-inch,  discounts  are  wider  than  the  10-year 
average. 

The  supply  of  upland  cotton  1-3/16  inches  and  longer  indicated  for 
1939-40  is  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  for  the  previous 
season  but  about  one-fifth  more  than  average.  The  supply  cf  this  cotton 
is  comparatively  small,  averaging  less  than  300,000  bales  in  recent  years. 
The  premium  for  1-3/lb-inches  cotton  was  about  290  points  over  Middling 
7/8-inch  in  late..0ctober  of  the  1939-40  season.  This  was  about  6  percent 
lower  than  the  average  premium  of  approximately  310  points  last  season  and 
during  the  10-year  period  ended  with  1937-38.  The  premiums  for  1-1 /4 
inches  in  October  were  about  10  percent  lower  than  the  average  for  last 
season  or  the  10-year  period. 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton  is  expected  to  be  approximately  37,000  bales  (5,000  Sea  Island  and 
32,000  American-Egyptian)  in  1939-40,  or  10  percent  more  than  in  the 
previous  season.  New  England  mill  prices  for  Pima  No.  2,  1-9/16  inches 
(American-Egyptian)  averaged  about  22.1  cents  during  the  1936-39  season 
against  24.6  cents  early  this  season.  The  consumption  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  last  season  amounted  to  about  18,600  bales  and  Sea  Island 
to  approximately  2,600  bales,  whereas  consumption  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  imported  from  Egypt  approximated  50,000  bales.  Should  there  be 
difficulties  in  importing  the  extra-long  staples  of  Egyptian  cotton — 
this  and  the  relatively  small  stocks  of  such  cotton  in  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season,  may  result  in  some  increase  in 
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the  demand  for  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  during  the  1939-40 
season.  But  during  September  and  October  American-Egyptian  cotton  sold  at- 
a  premium  over  imported  extra-long  staple  Egyptian  cotton  in  domestic  mill 
centers,  whereas  last  season  Arne r i can-Egyp t i an  prices  we re  lower  than 
prices  for  extra-long  staple  Egyptian  cotton. 

ooOoo 
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THE  WHEAT  OUTLOOF  ECR  19I4O 
Summary 

Available  information  indicates  that  thp  acreage  seeded  to  wheat 
fcr  harvest  in  1940  will  he  ah- rut  the  same  as  seeded  for  harvest  in  1939* 
Conditions  for  seeding  and  starting  wheat  have  been  unfavorable  over 
pra.ctically  the  entire  winter-wheat  area.  Even  though  higher  wheat 
prices  followed  the  declaration  of  w”  in  Europe,  it  appeared  that  farmers 
generally  had  not  planned  extensive  inc ' 'ases  in  seedings  in  the  important 
winter  wheat  States. 

If  the  total  wheat  seedings  for  harvest  in  19^0  are  unchanged  from 
the  64.6  million  acres  seeded  la-st  y«ar,  and  average  yields  ere  obtained, 
production  will  tctal  about  760  million  bushels.  This  would  be  about 
75  million  bushels  moro  than  the  -average  domestic  disappearance  of  6S5 
million  bushels  during  the  last  10  years*  If  exports-  should  approximate 
the  10- year  average  of  70  million  bushels,  the  carry-over  at  the  close  of 
the  1940-41  season,  accordingly,  would  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Unless  unusually  favor  able  growing  conditions  in  the  winter 
wheat  States  exist  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  however, -and 
conditions  for  spring  wheat  are  also  "favorable,  yields  per  seeded  acre 
for  all  wheat  will  be  below  average,  and  this  would  result  in  a  reduction 
at  the  close  of  the  season  cf  the  de:  bely  large  carry-over  in  the 
United  States.  Large  carry-over  stocks  of  milling  wheat  in  prospect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1940— 4l  year  assure  -ample  supplies  by  classes  for 
the  crop  year  beginning  at  that  time. 

■  No  marked  reduction  in  wheaJ  a c-  ue  in  Europe  is  expected  for  the 
1940  crop.  Probably  decreases  in  .;he  acreage  seeded  in  the  areas  of 
military  operations  are  likely  to  be'  at  least  partly  offset  by  increases 
in  neutral  countries •  and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  World  a.creage  in  1940, 
therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  different  from  the  acreage  this  year. 
Average  yields  on  this  acreage  would  again  result  in  a  crop  almost  equal 
to  prospective  world  consumption,  and  which  in  turn  would  net  substantially 
reduce  the  large  world  carry-over  stocks. 

Unless  world  wheat  acreage  is  reduced  nr  yields  per  acre  are  small, 
large  world  supplies,  accordingly,  will  continue  during  the  1940-  41  season 
and  any  improvement  in  world  wheat  pri  :es  will  depend  upon  improvement  in 
demand,  cr  a  rise  in  the  world  price  level.  Wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  continue  to  average  relatively  high  compared  with 
prices  in  other  surplus— producing -countries  so  long  as  the  C-overnment  lean 
ana  export  subsidy  programs  continue  and  world  priceu  remain  low.  The  large 
quantity  of  wheat  being  placed  under  Government  -loan  is  operating  to  support 
domestic  prices. 
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In  appraising  the  wheat  situation  for  1939-40  and  1940-41,  many 
people  think  of  the  high  prices  and  large  experts  during  the  World  War. 

They  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that  conditions  at  the  "beginning  of 
the  present  war  are  greatly  different  from  those  at  the  "beginning  of  the 
World  War.  World  wheat  supplies  are  new  abundant  and  the  largest  on  record. 
Estimated  at  5*4  "billion  "bushels,  they  are  57  percent  larger  than  in  1914. 
Consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  totaling  about  4.0  billion  bushels,  is 
only  about  JO  percent  larger  than  in  1914.  The  United  States  now  faces 
greatly  increased  competition"  compared  with  the  World  War  period,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  important  United  Kingdom  market,  which  may  be  expected  to 
favor  Canada.  If  shipping  losses  do  not  prove  heavy,  the  United  K.ngdom 
may  also  favor  Australia  and  possibly  Argentina.  United  States  wheat 
exports  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  were  large  as  a  result  of  short 
crops  in  Canada  and  Australia  and  the  lack  cf  strong  competition  from 
Argentina.  Prices  did  not  advance  materially  until  after  the  war  had 
been  in  progress  for  2  or  3  years  and  then  only  when  world  production 
was  small  and  the  general  price  level  was  rising. 

Dome  stic  Supply  Pr  o  spect  s 

Unit ed  State s  wheat  acreage  may  not  be  materially 
different  from  seedings  f r*  the  1979  crop 

The  acreage  allotted  for  seeding  the  1940  ervp  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  62  million  acres.  The  allotment  for  the  1939  crop  was 
55  million  acres,  and  actual  seedings  amounted  to  64.6  million  acres.  The 
inducements  offered  by  the  1939  A. A. A.  Farm  Program,  the  decline  in  wheat 
prices  in  the  summer  of  1932*  and  the  generally  unfavorable  'wheat  outlook 
at  planting  time,  combined  to  greatly  reduce  seedings  for  the  1939  crop 
from  the  near-record  acreage  of  SO  million  acres  seeded  for  the  1938  crop. 

All  available  information  to  date  indicates  that  the  acreage  seeded 
this  year  will  not  be  much  different  from  that  seeded  last  year.  Weather 
conditions  for  seeding  and  starting  wheat  have  been  generally  unfavorable 
over  practically  the  entire  winter-wheat  area.  Even  before  the  winter  wheat 
seeding  season  had  drawn  toward  its  close,  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  most  winter  wheat  growers,  planned  to  keep 
within  their  1940  acreage  allotments.  The  movement  of  prices  following 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  apparently  had  not  generally  affected  seeding 
plans  in  the  important  winter  wheat  growing  States.  Precipitation  has 
also  been  much  below  average  in  the  important  spring  wheat  States  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains.  Many  fa.ctors  will,  of  course,  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  seeded.  Included  in  these  are  early  spring 
precipitation,  the  winter  wheat  prospects  at  spring  wheat  seeding  time, 
wheat  prices,  and  the  somewhat  larger  wheat  acreage  allotments  than  in  1939* 

If  the  total  wheel  seedings  for  harvest  in  1940  are  unchanged  from 
the  64.6  million  acres  seeded  la„st  year,  and  the  20- year  (1919~5S)  average 
yields  per  seeded  acre  of  11. j4  bushels  are  obtained,  production  will  total 
about  760  million  bushels.  This  would  be  about  75  million  bushels  more  than 
the  10-year  (l929~38)  average  domestic  disappearance  of  about  6S5  million 
bushels.  If  exports  should  approximate  the  10- year  (l92Hr57)  average  of  JO 
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million  bushels,  the  carry-aver  at  the  close  of  the  1940— 4l  season,  accord¬ 
ingly,  may  he  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  Large  carry-over  stocks 
of  milling  wheat  in  prospect  cn  July  1,  1940  assure  ample  supplies  by 
classes  for  the  crop  year  beginning  at  that  time. 

The  annual  average  yields  per  seeded  acre  in  the  United  States 
usually  vary  between  10  and  l4  bushels.  A  10-bushel  yield  and  an  acreage 
the  same  as  last  year  would  result  in  a  n ew  crop  of  about  40  million 
bushels  short  "f  annual  domestic  disappearance  and  thereby  reduce  the 
moderately  large  carry-over.  On  tie  ot.wr  hand,  a  yield  of  l4  bushels 
would  result  in  a  crop  materially  above  domestic  disappearance  and  export 
probabilities  and  would  add.  to  the  carry-over  stocks  .  In  the  latter  event, 
the  United  States'  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the  1940—  4l  marketing 
season,  even  after  allowing  for  exports  of  as  much  as  100  million  bushels, 
might  increase  the  carry-over  by  100  million  bushels. 

In  much  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  available  supply  of  soil 
moisture  in  the  fall  months  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  yields 
of  winter  wheat,,  the  following  year.  Information  available  as  of  November  1 
indicates  that/this  area  as  a  whole ,  scn'l  moisture  supplies  are  much 
below  normal  and  conditions  are  less  f  /arable  than  in  any  recent  year. 
Prcspects  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  accordingly,  are  for  greater  than 
average  abandonment,  and  below  average  yields  per  seeded  a.cre.  Pall 
moisture  has  also  been  deficient  in  the  soft  winter  wheat  States  to  such 
an  extent  that  yields  in  these  States  may  also  be  reduced.  Moisture  in 
the  fall  is  important  in  determining  spring  wheat  yields  unless  offset  by 
comparatively  favorable  precipitation  in  the  spring.  While  the  crop  is 
faced  with  the  handicap  of  the  present  deficiency  of  fall  moisture,  it  is 
too  early  to  appraise  the  prospect  for  y-  Ids  of  spring  wheat* 

N^  unusual  grds shopper  damage  to  the  1949  crop  is  tc  be  expected 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Liver.  Grasshoppers  are  still  very  abundant  in 
north  central  and  northeastern  Montana,  and  in  the  Plains  States  from 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  the  Texas  Panhandle.  A  rather  threa.tening 
prospect  of  Hessian-fly  injury  in  much  of  the  winter-wheat  belt  has 
probably  been  much  reduced  by  the  persistent  drought.  The  chinch  bug,  however, 
is  favored  by  dry  weather  and  is  known  to  be  abundant  in  many  localities 
from  central  Indiana  to  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

I sme stic  whe at  supplies  in  1939  about 
1"Q  million  bushel s  less  than  in  193? 

Wheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,1939 
are  estimated  at  993  million  bushels#  or  91  million  bushels  less  than  in 
1933-39*  Domestic  disappearance  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1939  Is  Pore- 
cast  at  about  675  million  bushels.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the  estimated 
supply  leaves  313  million  bushels  far  expert  or  carry-over.  Sven  if  exports 
should  be  as  large  a.s  the  10-year  (  922-37)  average  of  about  ^0  million 
bushels,  the  carry-over  cn  July  1,  1940  would  be  approximately  as  large  as  cn 
July  1,  1939 >  when  it  totaled  294  mill  :n  bushels. 

United  States  supplies  in  1939  of  993  million  bushels  are  about  the 
same  as  in  19l4  (table  l).  While /annual  domestic  consumption  has  increased 
about  65  million  bushels  since  1914,  the  decline  in  exports  (table  4)  has 
teen  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption. 
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Table  1.-  Estimated  United  States  wheat  supply  and  distribution, 

selected  years  beginning  July 


A.  -  5-year  (1Q09-13)  average  and 

1913-16 

annual 

Item 

Average 

1909-13 

i  1913 

!  1914 

;  1915 

1  1916 

Mil . bu . 

Mil . bu . 

Mil . bu . 

Mil . bu . 

Mil . bu . 

Supply 

Stocks  of  old  wheat, 

juljr  1 

95 

110 

100 

52 

210 

Production 

682 

751 

897 

1,009 

635 

Total  supplies 

777 

861 

997 

l,06l 

845 

Distribution 

Doj  : 1  e  st  i  c  di  s appe.ar anc  e 

562 

612 

.607 

609 

596 

Net  exports  and  shipments 

108 

149 

338 

242 

184 

Stocks  at  end  of  year 

107 

100 

52 

210 

65 

B.  -  5-year  (1923-27)  and 

10-year  (1928-37)  ave 

rage s , 

and  1937-39 

annual 

Item. 

:  Average, 

:  1923-27 

: Average  : 

: 1928-37  : 

1937 

;  1938 

*1939  2/ 

:  Mil . bu . 

Mil . bu .  M 

11 . bu . 

Mil • bu . 

Mil . bu . 

Supply 

: 

Stocks  of  old  wheat, 

0 

July  1 

:  97 

216 

83 

153 

254 

Production 

:  795 

753 

876 

931 

739 

Total  supplies 

:  892 

969 

959 

1,084 

993 

Distribution 

0 

Dome  st ic  disappe aranc e 

:  620 

683 

703 

721 

675 

Net  exports  and  shipments 

:  178 

1/  64 

103 

109  ) 

318 

Stocks  at  end  of  year 

:  94 

222 

153 

254  ) 

V  Average  of  7  years,  omitting  net  imports  in  1934-36,  is  97  million  bushels . 
2 /  P  r e  1  imin  ary . 


World  Supply  Prospects 

Present  world  acreage  vdth  average  yields 
ample  for  probable  world  consumption 

.Mo  marked  reduction  in  wrheat  acreage  in  Europe  is  expected  for  the  190 
crop.  Probable  declines  in  areas  cf  military  operations  are  likely  to  be  at 
least  partly  offset  by  increases  in  neutral  countries  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
It  is  too  early  to  appraise  the  probabilities  for, the  1940  Canadian  wheat  crop 
or  the  1940-41  wheat  crops  of  Australia  and  Argentina,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  a  material  reduction  in  acreage  in  those  countries.  World  acre¬ 
age  in  1940,  therefore,  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  the  acreage  this 
year.  Average ‘yields  on  this  acreage  would  again  result  in  a  crop  ample  to 
take  care  of  probable  world  consumption  without  reducing  the  large  carry-over 
stocks. 
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The  present  world  acreage  ]_ 1  of  ai  prcxinately  275  million  acres  is  8 
million  acres,  or  about  3  percent  above  that  necessary,  with  average  yields, 
to  produce  a  crop  equal  to  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average  annual  disappearance 
of  about  3.8  billion  bushels.  The  l6~yoar  average  yields  applied  to  275  mil¬ 
lion  acres  would  result,  in  a  crop  3*°  billion  bushels.  Tills  is  larger  than 
the  disappearance  in.  any  year  except  1938-39  the  preliminary  estimate  for 
which  is  around  4.0  billion  bushels. 

If  production  in  1940  turns  out  to  be  large  enough  to  about  take  care 
of  world  disappearance  in  1940-41  it  follows  that  the  large  world  carry-over 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1940-41  season  will  not  be  reduced  materially  from 
the  size  of  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1940. 

World  yields  per  acre  have  fluctuated  within  a  very  narrow  range,  since 
wide  variations  in  different  regions  have  been  largely  compensating.  In  most 
years,  yields  have  varied  between  13.4  and  15.0  bushels  per  acre.  During  the 
16  years,  however,  yields  did  go  as  low  as  12.9  bushels  in  193-6  end  as  high  as 
15.9  bushels  in  1938.  The  16-year  average  'is  14.2  bushels  per  acre. 

World  carry-over  July  1,  1940 
expected  to  be  large 

On  the  basis’  of  present  supply  estimates  and  a  moderately  large  world 
disappearance,  the  world  wheat  carry-over  on  July  1,  19-40  is  expected  to  be 
about  1.4  billion  bushels  compared  with  about  1.2  billion  bushels  on  July  1, 
1939.  This  would  be  the  largest  on  record  and  mere  than  twice  annual  inter¬ 
national  trade,  which  during  the  past  5  :  ears  averaged  about  550  million  bush¬ 
els. 

Total  world  supplies  of  wheat  in  ,39,  estimated  at  about  5.4  billion 
bushels  (table  2)  are  57  percent  larger  than  in  1914,  while  world  consumption, 
totaling  about  4-0  billion  bushels,  is  only  about  30  percent  larger. 


Table  2.-  Estimated  worl  su  ly  end  distribution,  averages 
1924-28,  1920-37,  and  annual  1914,  1937-39 


Item 

1914 

:  Avci  ag< 

: 1924-28 

: Average 
: 1928-3? 

1937 

*1938  1 / 

::1939  1/ 

Mil . b  . 

Mi. . .  bu . 

Mil . bu. 

iil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil . bu . 

Supplies 

Stocks,  July  1  . 

575 

2,384 

662 

3,546 

920 

3,763 

519 

3,852 

600 

1,165 

4 ,  n64 

Production . 

4,588 

T  et  al . 

3,459 

90 

4,208 

16 

4,688 

31 

4,371 

39 

5,188 

37 

5,429 

12 

Net  exports  from  U.S.S.R.  . 

Total  su  only . 

3,549 

4,224 

4,719 

/  }  410 

5,225 

5,441 

Distribution 

Disappearance  . 

3,050 

3, ‘"02 

3,793 

3,810 

4,060 

4,000 

Stocks  at  end  of  year  . . . 

499 

722 

926 

600 

1,165 

1,441 

1/  Preliminary. 


V  All  references  to  world  acreage,  production,  and  stocks  in  this  report  ex¬ 
clude  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  except  where  noted. 
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International  Trade  Prospects 

World  trade  in  1Q39~40  expect ed  to  he  smaller 

than  in  193&~39 

World  wheat  and  flour  shipments  for  the  year  loginning  July  1,  1939 
are  expected  to  he  smaller  than  in  the  year  just  past,  when  they  totaled 
about  600  million  bushels.  Wheat  consumption  in  belligerent  countries  de- 
dined  during  the  World  War,  and  some  decline  is  likely  to  occur  during  the 
present  war.  Moreover,  during  the  last  few  years  European  countries  have 
been  building  up  their  supplies  of  wheat  until  at  present  they  are  large  com¬ 
pared  with  average,  and  compared  with  1914.  Compared  with  4l6  million  bushels, 
the  average  shipments  in  1934-33  and  451  million  bushels  in  193°-39  shipments 
to  European  countries  in  19l4— 15  were  504  million  bushels.  With  a  large  crop 
in  surplus-producing  countries  (table  5)  shipments  in  1915“l6  rose  to  only 
million  bushels;  then  with  a  .small  crop  in  the  countries  in  19 16  they  declined 
to  493  million  bushels,  lion- European  shipments  have  been  larger  since  the 
World  War  than  before  the  war.  In  1939~40  they  are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  in  1933-39*  Table  3  shows  shipments  to  Europe  for  selected  years  to¬ 
gether  with  shipments  to  non— European  countries  and  the  total. 


Table  3*~  World  shipments  and  shipments  to  Europe  and  non-Europe, 
years  beginning  July,  averages  1909— 13  and  1939“34,  annual 
19l4-l6  and  1937-33 


It  em 

Average  : 
1909-13  : 

1914 

;  1915  ;  1916 

: Average 
:  1930-34 

!  1937 

• 

1933 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu.  Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Europe  .... 

537 

504 

516  493 

490 

399 

451 

Non-Europe. 

31 

52 

59  23 

l6l 

93 

147 

World  .... 

613 

556 

575  526 

651 

497 

598 

Reported  in  BrcomhallJs  Corn  Trade  News. 


In  1914,  exports  from  Russia  were  large  and  then  declined  sharply, 
whereas  in  recent  ye ars  they  have  been  small.  In  1914—15  Russia  had  net  ex¬ 
ports  of  9C  million  bushels,  but  in  1915~l6  and  1916-17,  net  exports  amounted 
to  only  3  and  15  million  bushels,  respectively.  During  the  last  5  years 
(1934— 33)  net  exports  from  Russia  have  averaged  22  million  bushels.  Exports 
are  expected  to  be  small  in  1939~40,  since  the  crop  in  Russia  appears  to  be 
only  a  moderate  sized  one  and  surplus  supplies  may  be  retained  because  of 
hostilities  in  Europe. 

Unit  ed  States  export  s  expect  ed  to  be  less 
than  in  1914  and  1915 

Unusually  large  exports  from  the  United  States  were  possible  in  1914, 
and  again  in  the  first  half  cf  1915 >  because  of  very  small  crops  in  Canada 
and  Australia  and  a  record  crop  in  the  United  States.  The  situation  is 
different  for  1939“'4C.  Canada  and  Argentina  have  very  large  supplies.  On 
August  1,  1939>  Argentina  had  l44  million  bushels  of  wheat  available  for  ex- 
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port  and  Canada  102  million  bushels.  The  new  harvest  is  expected  to  provide 
an  additional  surplus  for  export  of  approximately  3^5  million  bushels  by 
Canada  and  approximately  130  million  by  Argentina.  In  other  words,  surplus 
supplies  in  these  two  countries  alone,  totaling  over  ~]00  million  bushels, 
could  more  than  supply  probable  world  import  requirements  in  the  year  ahead. 

If  world  acreage  is  not  significantly  reduced  and  yields  are  about  average, 
large  surpluses  in  countries  competing  with  the  United  States  will  continue 
in  1940~4l. 

European  takings  of  United  States  wheat  and  flour  have  declined  since 
about  1924,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  averaged  considerably  below  the 
1910-14  average  (table  4).  The  Uni  :d  L hates  now  faces  greatly  increased 
competition,  compared  with  the  World  War  period,  particularly  in  the  important 
United  Kingdom  market,  which  may  be  expected  to  favor  Canada.  If  shipping 
losses  do  not  prove  heavy,  the  United  Kingdom  may  also  favor  Australia  and 
possibly  Argentina.  United  Kingdom  imports  of  United  Stares  wheat  and  flour 
in  recent  years  have  been  small.  I'  -orts  of  as  much  as  2$  million  bushels  in 
193&-39  were  the  result  of  the  United  States  Government  wheat  export  subsidy. 
Increased  production  in  Italy  and  France  during  recent  years  comes  close  to 
satisfying  domestic  needs.  Supplies  in  Germany  in  1939~^0  are  la-^ge  enough 
to  meet  curtailed  internal  requirements,  even  though  no  imports  are  made.  In 
Belgium  and  in  the  Netherlands,  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  their 
domestic  needs  and  both  countries  will  continue  to  be  important  takers  of 
United  Stakes  wheat. 


Table  4.-  United  St 
specified  count rie 
1910-14  and  1930- 

ates  exports  of 
s  and  total,  cal 
34,  annual  19l4, 

wheat,  including  flour  l/  t° 
3ndar  years,  averages 

1915,  191b,  1937  and  193S 

Country  2 / 

Average  : 

1910-14  : 

1914 

;  1915 

:  1916  : Average  :  ^3- j 

;  1938 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million  Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  bushels  bushels 

bushels 

United  Kingdom. 

4o 

6S 

5S 

74  12  7 

2S 

Italy . 

5 

21 

52 

24  1  1/ 

1 

Germany  . 

7 

6 

37 

0  2  1 

2 

France  . 

8 

30 

44 

34  3  1 

1 

Belgium  . 

7 

7 

5 

450 

12 

Netherlands  . .  . 

15 

25 

33 

23  6  9 

17.— 

Total  (6)  .... 

S3 

157 

197 

159  .  29  24 

61 

1  •  • 0  *  "b  0  L»  Oil  »  0  • 

130 

234 

2S0 

222  S4  56 

111 

1/  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  foreign  wheat. 

2/  Most  important  European  importers;  i^  1930—34  took  about  3/^  °f  the  total 
for  Europe. 

3./  Less  than  500,000  bushels 
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Price  Prospects 


TJnit,ed  States  wheat  prices  above  export  parity 


Unless  world  wheat  acreage  is  adjusted  downward  or  yields  per  acre 
are  small,  very  large  world  -supplies  will  probably  continue  during  the  I9H0— Ul 
season  and  any  improvement  in  world  wheat  prices  would  depend  upon  improvement 
in  demand,  or  a  rise  in  the  world  price  level.  Wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  continue  to  average  relatively  high  compared  with 
prices  in  other  surplus-producing  countries  aa  long  as  the  Government  loan 
and  export  subsidy  programs  continue  and  world  prices  remain  low.  The  large 
quantity  of  wheat  being  placed  under  Government  loan  is  operating  to  support 
domestic  prices. 

Wheat  prices  in  1915  average  slightly  1 07/or 
than  in  19 l4 

Prices  of  wheat  received  by  growers  in  the  United  States  averaged  85 
cents  in  August  19l4,  the  month  in  which  war  was  declared.  In  September  they 
averaged  93  cents,  95  cents  in  October,  9^  cents  in  November,  and  103  cents  in 
December.  This  advance  was  'largely  a  reflection  of  the  very  small  crop  in 
Canada  in  that  year  (table  5);  subsequently  there  was  a  crop  failure  in 
Australia  (table  5)  and  prices  advanced  to  $1.36  in  April  and  May,  after  which 
they  declined  sharply.  In  1915.  the  United  'States  wheat  crop  at  1,009  million 
bushels,  and  the  world  wheat  crop  at  3>520  million  bushels,  were  both  the  high¬ 
est  cn  record  up  to  that  time  and  prices  averaged  slightly  lower  than  for  the 
previous  crop.  The  1916  crop  was  the  first  one  which  sold  for  materially  high¬ 
er  prices  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  In  1916-17  world  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  below  average  consumption  levels,  and  there  was  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  general  price  level. 


Table  5»~  Average  price  received  by  United  States  growers,  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  selected  countries,  years  beginning  July,  averages 
1909-13  and  1928-37,  annual  1913-16  and  193.7.-39 


Year 

beginning 

July 

I Average  price: 
received  by  : 
U.  S.  growers: 

World  : 

• 

♦ 

Uni t  ed 
States 

:  Canada 

Aus.t  rali.a:  Argent  ina 

Cent  s 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil . bu. 

Mil.bu. 

1909-13 

87.4 

3,006 

682 

197 

90 

147 

1917 

79.4 

3,129 

751 

232 

.  103 

10.5 

1014 

97-4 

2,884 

897 

l6l 

25 

169 

1915 

9b.  1 

3,520 

1,009 

394 

179 

169 

1916 

143.4 

2,717 

635 

263 

152 

84 

192S-37 

78.9 

3,758 

753 

330 

170 

231 

1937 

96.3 

3,852 

876 

180 

187 

185 

193g 

54. 7 

4,888 

931 

750 

155 

33& 

1939  1/ 

— , 

4,264 

736 

449 

160 

2^0 

1 J  Preliminary. 
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TOBACCO  OUTLOOL  POP  1940 
Summary 


Production  in  1939  has  been  excessive  in  the  flue-cured  and  Burley 
types,  which  usually  comprise  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  tobacco,  Stocks  of  these  types  are  high  and  the  excess  of  1939  produc¬ 
tion  over  prospective  disappearance  will  res-.  It  in  burdensome  stocks  in  1940, 
However ,  growers  have  adopted  a  iuaraeting  quota  pro  ran  for  1940  which  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  the  unbalanced  situation  in  flue-cured  tobacco. 
For  most  other  types  the  1939  production  is  fairly  well  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
spective  disappearance  in  1939-40  and  stocks  a  year  hence  are  not  expected  to 
be  excessive  in  relation  go  consumption. 

Because  of  the  vrar  in  Du. repo  ox  -orbs  in  193.-40  may  be  greatly  reduced 
but  foreign  consumption  of  American  tobaccos  may  bo  maintained  at  about  193B-39 
levels  by  •  withdrawals  from  s  bocks  p.,  .kaurie an  leaf  hold  abroad. 

Domestic  utilization  likely  to  ire  mease  moderately 

With  improving  business  conditions  and  increasing  employment  the 
domestic  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  will  probably  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  Little  change  in  the  total  consumption  of  other  tobacco  products 
is  anticipated.  The  consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  has  increased 
recently  but  the  consumption  of  cnowin  •  tobacco  continues  to  decline. 

Foreign  prospects  loss  favorable 

Although  the  f ore iyn- demand,  prospects  for  the  1939-40  marketing  season 
are  subject  to  radical  changes  ovri,  '  to  the  number  of  uncertainties  involved, 
the  outlook  at  present  is  for  substantially  reduced  exports. 

The  European  war  is  disrupting  channels  of  trade  and  delaying  the  ex¬ 
port  movement,  and  it  lias  already  brought  about  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
foreign  exchange  and  sharply  increased  freight  and  insurance  rates.  In 
addition,  the  trade  with  n  utral  European  countries  may  also  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  high  cost  of  shipping  and  disruption  of  trade.  During  the 
last  2  years  the  countries  that  arc  now  belligerent  accounted  for  about  throc- 
fourtlis  of  our  total  tobacco  exports  to  Europe, 

Stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  principal  European  importing  countries  arc 
now  at  about  normal  levels  and  are  sufficient  to  supply  manufacturers’  re¬ 
quirements  for  about  2  years.  This  permits  such  countries  to  defer  further 
importations  of  tobacco  and  to  give  priority  in  foreign  exchange  .and  shipping 
facilities  to  the  more  urgently  needed  supplies*  The  war  may  bo  expected  to 
delay  the  movement  of  United  States  tobacco  rather  than  be  result  in  any 
sharp  change  in  the  actual  volume  of  consumption  abroad. 
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Far-reaching  shifts  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  most  countries  since  the  World  War,  but  it  is  probable  that  somo 
of  the  developments  in  the  exports  of  American  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
World  War  period  may  bo  repeated.  During  the  World  War,  the  imports  of  to¬ 
bacco  into  Europe  decreased,  so  that  foreign  stocks  of  American  tobacco  also 
decreased.  This  in  turn  led  to  greatly  increased  exports  after  the  war  to 
replenish  stocks.  A  beginning  of  what  may  be  a  similar  sequence  of  changes 
appears  to  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  Imports  of 
American  tobacco  by  Great  Britain  have  been  stopped  for  an  indefinite  period; 
this  will  have  '  the  effect  of  depleting  British  stocks  of  American  tobacco 
and  is  likely  to  mean  increased  purchases  at  a  later  time  . 

Notable  differences  in  the  present  situation  compared  with  that  at 
the  time  of  the  World  War  arc  the  greatly  increased  production  of  tobacco, 
especially  flue -cured,  in  the  British  Empire  and  other  foreign  countries, 
end  the  much  higher  level  of  cigarette  consumption  now  prevailing.  During 
the  World  War,  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  was  much  smaller  but  was  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly.  At  this  time  it  is  increasing  slowly. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1939-40  are 
likely  to  be  greatly  below  those  of  1938-39.  British  stocks  of  American  flue- 
curcd  leaf  arc  at  a  normal  level,  while  those  of  Empire  flue -cured  leaf  are 
relatively  high,  particularly  Indian  and  Canadian.  Exports  to  China,  our 
second  ranking  market  for  flue -cured  leaf,  are  expected  to  be  below  the  1938- 
39  level.  It  is  too  early  to  know  whether  the  Australian  foreign-exchange 
control  recently  instituted  will  adversely  affect  our  export  of  flue-cured 
leaf  to  that  market. 

Production  of  flue -cured  leaf  in  the  principal  producing  foreign 
countries  in  1938-39  is  estimated  at  around  384  million  pounds,  or  about  16 
percent  greater  than  in  1937-33,  and  about  3  times  that  of  1930-31.  This 
upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  The  increase  in  foreign  consumption 
has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increased  production  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  some  increase  in  exports  of  United  States  flue -cured. 

The  export  outlook  for  dark  types  of  tobacco  continues  to  be  unfavor¬ 
able  because  of  the  long-term  decline  in  total  consumption  of  those  types 
and  because  of  the  present  European  situation.  No  great  change  in  the  foreign 
takings  of  Burley  is  expected  in  1939-40,  but  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  are 
likely  to  be  adversely  effected  by  the  war. 

Summary  by  Types 


Flue  -cured 


Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  somev/hat,  but  a  sharp 
decrease  in  exports  in  1939-40  .may  be  expected.  Total  supplies  rerohed  a 
new  high  this  year.  The  1939  .crop  exceeds  the  annual  disappearance  of  the 
last  2  years  by  more  than  200  million  pounds.  Thus,  oven  if  there  were  no 
diminution  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stocks  a  year  hence  will  be 
materially  larger  than  the  present  large  stocks.  Growers  have  voted  in  favor 
of  a  marketing  quota  program  which,  with  average  yields,  would  result  in  a 
production  of  around  660  million  pounds  in  1940. 
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Firo-cur^d  and  dark  a ir- cured 

Production  of  fire-cur^d  tobacco  has  boon  reduced  during  the  last  few 
years  to  a  point  below  annual  di sappearance .  However,  presort,  stocks  are  low 
but  are  adequate  for  the  present  declining  rate  of  disappearance.  Annual  dis¬ 
appearance  has  continued  to  decline,  notwithstanding  the  quantities  of  tobacco 
diverted  to  by-products  uses  under  the  Department’s  diversion  program.  Exports 
are  at  a  low  level  and  are  likely  to  be  further  reduced  by  the  European  war. 

Dark  air-curcd  tobacco  production  during  the  last  2  y^ors  has  been  closely 
in  line  with  disappearance,  and  stocks  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Some  de¬ 
crease  in  experts  may  re  sult  f  rom  war  conditions,  and  tho  domestic  consumption 
is  not  likely  to  change  materially. 

Burley 


Supplies  of  Burley  tobacco  are  abnormally  large  and  are  expected  to.  re¬ 
sult  in  further  increased  stocks  by  October  1,  1940.  A  moderate  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  may  be  expected  during  the  next  year  because  of  expanding 
cigarette  consumption,  ho  significant  change  is  anticipated  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  Burley,  exports  of  which  are  relatively  unimportant.  Because  of  the 
prospective  large  stocks  a  decrease  in  production  is  needed  in  1940. 

Ma ryland 

Thq  outlook  is  for  some  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption  of.  Maryland 
tobacco  in  cigarettes  and  short-filler  cigars,  but  seme,  decrease  in  exports. 

The  net  result  may  be  a  slight  decrease  in  total  disappearance.  Stocks  are  ample 
and  production  is  fairly  well  in  line  with  the  disappearance  that  has  occurred 
in  recent  years. 

Cigar  types 

Cigar  consumption  is  tending  upward  as  a  result  of  improving  business 
conditions,  and  this  tr<jnd  is  likely  to  continue  at  least  into  1940.  October 
stocks  of  cigar  tobacco  as  &  whole  are  likely  to  be  about  the  same  in  1940  as 
this  year,  but  with  seme  differences  as  to  particular  types.  Stocks  of  Southern 
Wisconsin,  Type  54,  appear  to  be  excessive  in  view  of  the  quantities  being  held 
on  farms,  and  a  reduction  in  acreage  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand  some  increase 
in  Type  55,  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  Ssedleaf,  Type  41,  seems  to  be 
justified. 

Stocks  of  Connecticut  shade  wrapper  tobacco.  Type  61,  are  unusually  lev/ 
as  a  result  of  the  storm  d-  mage  in  1958,  but  total  supplies  are  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  large  1959  crop.  The  demand  for  wrapper  may  be  stimulated  if  war 
conditions  should  impede  importation  of  foreign  wrapper  tobacco. 
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Flue-C ure d  T obe cco ,  Types  1 1 pl4 

The  present  supply  cf  flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  largest  in  history.  ?he 
1939  crop  of  1,012  million  pounds  greatly  exceeds  the  prospective  disappearance 
in  1939-40.  As  a  result,  stocks  on  July  1,  1940  are  likely  to  show  an  increase 
of  more  than  200  million  pounds.  As  a  means  of  rectifying  this  condition  of 
oversupplv  growers  have  voted  for  a  marketing  quota  program  for  1940  which,  with 
average  yields,  would  givo  a  production  of  around  660  million  pounds. 

The  1939  crop  is  estimated  at  about  1,012  million  pounds.  This  record 
crop  is  about  17  percent  above  the  previous  high  of  1937  and  about  44  percent 
above  the  1928-37  average  production.  From  1934  to  1938  returns  from  flue -cured 
tobacco  were  relatively  favorable  as  compared  with  returns  from  competing  crops, 
especially  cotton.  But  the  production  of  flue-cured  during  this  period  was  kept 
fairly  well  in  line  with  disappearance  by  the  various  programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  Growers  did  not  adopt  a  marketing  quota  program  for 
the  1939  crop. 

As  a  result  of  the  record  1959  supply  of  1,953  million  pounds,  the  sales 
to  date  have  averaged  around  15  cents  per  pounds  with  recent  prices  somewhat 
higher.  This  compares  with  an  average  price  of  22.2  cents  fer  the  1938  crop  and 
an  average  cf  22*8  cents  fer  the  five  crops,  1934-38.  The  withdrawal  of  British 
buyers  on  September  8  tended  to  further  demoralize  an  already  bad  marketing 
situation  and  as  a  result  marketing  operations  for  the  1939  crop  were  suspended 
from  September  14  to  October  9,  inclusive.  During  the  interim  a  program  was 
developed  for  meeting  the  situation  caused  by  cessation  of  buying  for  British 
account. 

Disappearance  of  flue-cured  in  1938-39  is  estimated  rt  about  794  million 
pounds,  which  is  ab-ut  the  same  as  the  disappearance  of  1937-30  season.  Dis¬ 
appearance  in  these  years  v;as  at  relatively  high  levels  and  about  18  percent 
above  the  1920-37  average.  Both  domestic  consumption  and  exports  have  been  high 
in  recent  years.  Actual  domestic  consumption  of  United  States  flue-cured  in 
1939-40  may  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1938-39,  but  it  is  expected  that  exuorts 
will  be  lower  and  that  foreign  consumption  will  be  maintained  in  part  by  with¬ 
drawals  from  stocks  held  abroad.  Domestic  stocks  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  1940 
under  normal  conditions  probably  would  have  been  around  200  million  pounds  larger 
than  stocks  of  the  current  season,  but  should  foreign  countries  defer  their  pur¬ 
chases  until  needed  to  replenish  depleted  stocks,  the  increase  in  domestic  stocks 
on  July  1,  1940  may  be  materially  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

•"With  increased  consumer  '  incomes  in  prospect,  domestic  consumption  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  1940  is  expected  to  continue  upward,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  use  of  cigarettes  which  now  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total. 

The  rc+e  of  increase  in  cigarette  consumption  from  1933-38  averaged  about  8,0 
percent  annually  but  the  increase  was  very  small  in  1958.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1939,  tax-paid  withdrawals  cf  cigarettes  were  4.4  percent  above  the 
seme  period  of  a  year  ago.  This  rate  of  increase  during  the  remaining  3  months 
will  give  a  total  of  171  billion  cigarettes  for  1939  compared  with  the  previous 
record  high  of  164  billions  in  1938.  The  consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  ig 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco 
continues  to  decline. 
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The  total  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  during  the  marketing  year  ended 
June  30,  1939  were  362  million  poun’s  (export  weight)  or  about  the  some  as  in 
1957-58.  Exports  were  equivalent  to  about  50  percent  ol  the  1937  and  1938  nro- 
duction.  Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  quantity  exported  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Prospects  for  exports  from  the  1939  crop  are  dominated  by  the  European 
war  and  particularly  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Government,  in  September  1939, 
to  withhold,  at  least  temper* rily,  foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  loaf. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  slower  movement  of  to¬ 
bacco  into  export  with  corresponding  reductions  of  stocks  in  the  importing 
countries.  This  development  took  place  during  the  World  War. 

Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  in  Europe  on  July  1,  1939  were  the 
largest  recorded  and  were  estimated  at  about  434  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
403  million  pounds  for  July  1,  1938  and  355  million  pounds  on  July  1,  1937.  The 
consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Europe  continued  to  increase  with  the 
general  shift  toward  lighter  blends  and  toward  the  increased  use  of  cigarettes; 
therefore  present  stocks  are  not  excess ivo  in  relation  to  consumption.  Stocks 
of  the  higher  grades  were  relatively  large  and  stocks  of  the  lower  grades,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  continent,  were  relatively  small.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
production  in  other  countries,  stocks  from  competitive  flue-cured  sources  we re 
also  at  record  levels,  estimated  for  Europe  at  about  101  million  pounds  on 
July  1,  1939  as  compared  with  81  and  64  millions,  1  and  2  ye*’rs  earlier. 

Total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  foreign  countries  in  1939  is 
estimated  at  about  384  million  pounds  as  compared  with  331  millions  in  1938, 

402  millions  in  1937  and  a  5-year  average  production  of  about  330  million  pounds. 
Principal  increases  in  1939  were  in  China,  Manchuria,  and  the  Japanese  Empiro. 
Production  in  Canada  and  India  was  maintained  approximately  at  the  preceding 
yearfs  high  level. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  principal  producing  foreign  countries : 1937-39 


Country 

1937 

1938 

1939  1/ 

The  Orient: 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

China 

210.0 

81.5 

110.0 

Japanese  Empire 
Manchuria 

74.2  :  79.9 

7.7  :  12.5 

98.5 

20.0 

Nether land  India 

7.  7 

c*  o  O 

4.0 

6.5 

Siam 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Tota  1 

296.0 

178.9 

236, >0 

British  Empire 

Canada 

55.4 

75.4 

69.0 

India  2 /  :  19.5 

40.0 

45.0 

S.  Rhodesia  2/ 

20.3 

25.3 

22.0 

Other  z/ 

10.5 

11.7 

11.9 

Total 

105.7 

152.4 

147.9 

Total 

401.7 

331.3 

383.9 

1/  Fre  1  imina  ry  e  s t  ima  te  . 

2/  Data  shown  are  for  harvests  of  the  spring  of  the  ye?  r  indicated. 
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The  upward  trend  in  flue -cured  tobacco  production  broad  has  boon  pro- 
nouncod  during  the  last  10  years.  The  increase  in  foreign  consumption  of  fluc- 
curod  tobacco  has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  tiio  increased  production  of  this 
typo  frea  foreign  sources  and  at  tho  sane  time  to  permit  some  increase  in 
imports  from  tho  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  single  export  market  for 
tobacco.  During  the  1938-39  marketing  y.  .  r  228  million  pounds  ( export  weight) 
of  flue-cured  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the  record 
exports  of  237  millions  during  the  preceding  crop  year  and  170  millions  2  years 
earlier.  Total  tobacco  stocks  from  all  sources ,  largely  flue-cured,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  July  1,  1939,  were  543  million  pounds,  about  72  percent  of 
which  was  United  States  leaf.  The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  position 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  July  1  for  recent  years:' 

Total  stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  July  1,  1935-39 


Year  begin¬ 
ning  July 

Empire  grown 

• 

Other,  largely 

United  States  flue-cured 

• 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935 

94 

302 

396 

1936 

93 

343 

436 

1937 

100 

329 

429 

1938 

123 

372 

495 

1939 

144 

399 

543 

Although  the  present  total  stocks  arc  the.  largest  on  record,  those  of  United 
States  leaf  arc  not  excessive  wnon  compared  rath  tho  increased  consumption. 

Based  upon  the  present  rates  of  consumption,  stocks  of  United  States  leaf  are 
sufficient  to  last  manufacturers  2  years  and  stocks  of  Empir c -grown  leaf 
about  2.7  years. 

The  most  important  long-time  consideration  in  tho  British  market  is  the 
competition  from  Empire -grown  leaf  which  has  a  duty  preference  of  slightly  more 
than  2  shillings  per  pound,  equivalent  at ‘ the  October  1,  1939  rate  of  exchange 
to  about  41  cents;  Moreover,  in  April  1939,  duties' on  all  tobs.cco  wore  in¬ 
creased  2  shillings  per  pound  and  a  similar  increase  was  made  as  a  war  measure 
in  September  1939;  This  brings  the  total  duty  on  American  leaf  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  02.73  per  pound  as  compared  with  $2.32  on  Empire  loci’.  The  recent 
decision  of  tho  British  Government ‘ not  to 'allow  the "use  of  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  United  States  loaf  will  reduce  the  immediate  import  of  United 
States  leaf.  The  1  tendency  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  and  the  increased  duties 
on  tobacco  may  cause  British  manufacturers  to  use  a ’greater  proportion  of 
Empire-grown  leaf  than  at  present.  Supplies  of  Empire  leaf  now  in  the  United 
.JKingdom  arc  relatively  large,  and  large  crops  mid  export  surpluses  from  India 
and  Canada  arc  in  prospect. 


Other  European  countries 
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The  stocks  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  Ireland  and  Sweden  are  reported  to  be 
about  normal  but  in  Western  continental  countries  which  usually  take  predomi¬ 
nantly  from  our  lower  grades  the  stocks  are  below  normal.  These  smaller  stocks 
of  the  lower  grade  leaf,  together  with  the  lower  prices  in  this  country,  would 
normally  have  resulted  in  increased  exports  to  these  countries  but  this  may  be 
offset  by  the  difficulties  of  shipping  incident  to  war. 

The  Far  East 

The  combined  1939  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  China,  Manchuria, 
the  Japanese  Empire,  India,  Motherland  India,  and  Siam,  is  estimated  at  about 
280  million  pounds  as  compared  with  220  million  pounds  in  1938  and  the  record 
1937  production  of  about  315  million  pounds. 

Reduction  in  stocks  on  October  1,  1939  results  primarily  from  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  crop  of  1S38  was  about  60  percent  below  that  of  1937,  whereas 
the  reduction  in  Chinese  consumption  through  1938-39  was  only  25  percent  below 
that  of  1937-38.  In  the  Japanese  Empire  and  Manchuria,  which  are  the  other  two 
important  flue-cured  consuming  countries,  consumption  was  maintained  or  increased 
slightly  and  production  increased  substantially.  For  Motherland  India  and  Siam, 
flue-cured  consumption  increased  slightly  in  1938-39  and  about  in  proportion  with 
increased  domestic  production.  In  India,  which  is  the  principal  flue-cured  ex¬ 
porting  country,  the  1938-39  consumption  was  only  slightly  greater  than  the  16 
million  pounds  of  the  preceding  ye'  r,  and  the  1937-38  production  of  about  40 
million  pounds  was  nearly  double  the  1936-37  production. 

Present  conditions  indicate  th  t  the  1939-40  consumption  of  China  will  be 
about  equal  that  of  the  preceding  12  months,  end  that  only  small  increases  will 
occur  in  the  other  countries  under  consideration.  With  only  a  small  increase 
in  consumption  and  larger  flue-cured  supplies  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  1939  production,  larger  quantities  may  be  available  for  export. 

Total  supplies  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  these  countries  are  estimated  to 
be  about  10  percent  greater  than  they  ver<_  a  year  ago  but  about  8  percent  below 
the  1937  supplies.  The  current  stocks  are  ^ bout  25  million  pounds  below  those 
of  a  year  ago,  but  the  1939  production  is  approximately  60  million  pounds  greater 
than  that  of  1938.  This  resulting  increase  in  supoly  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  anticipated  increase  in  consumption  which  is  forecast  to  be  only  about 
10  million  pounds  greater  in  1939-40  than  in  1938-39.  Furthermore,  the  trend 
toward  increased  utilization  of  native  flue-cured  in  place  of  American  continues. 

The  above  factors  would  indicate  that  the  1939-40  imports  of  American 
flue-cured  tobacco  into  these  countries  may  be  be  1  ow  the  1938-39  imports  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90  million  pounds,  (including  about  25  million  pounds  of  stems). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  prices  for  the  1939  flue-cured  crop  in  the  United 
States  may  encourage  imports  from  this  crop  to  replenish  stocks  of  American  flue- 
cured  leaf. 
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Fire-cured.  Tobacco.  Types  21-24 

According  to  October  indications,  production  of  fire- 
cured  tobacco  in  1939  will  be  somewhat  below  the  disappearance 
of  recent  years.  However,  about  half  of  the  fire-cured  leaf  is 
usually  exported  and  exports  in  1939-40  are  likely  to  be  reduced 
by  the  European  war. 

Although  the  supply  of  fire-cured  leaf  in  1939-40  is 
the  lowest  of  record,  disappearance  has  been  declining  and  the 
1939-40  supplies  in  relation  to  disappearance  are  adequate. 
Disappearance  since  1935  would  have  been  even  less  but  for  the 
bypro duct s-divcrs ion  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adni:  list  rat  ion.  ^be  quantity  of  fire-cured  leaf  diverted  by 
these  programs  from  193 5~3&  to  3-938-39  amounted  to  more  than  55 
million  pounds,  and  averaged  about  14  million  pounds  annually. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  leaf  have  declined  for  years  and 
in  1938-39  amounted  to  only  57  million  pounds  (export  weight). 

In  1937-38  they  were  the  smallest  of  record  and  about  one-third 
below  the  1928-37  average.  The  exports  in  1938-39  of  57  million 
pounds  compares  with  55  million  pounds  for  the  1937-38  season. 

Of  the  total  exports  more  than  80  percent  has  been  taken  by 
European  countries  with  France  the  largest  buyer,  but  imports  by 
the  Netherlands,  Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  also  been  important.  Takings 
by  Spain  were  important  before  the  193 6-37  season  but  have  since 
been  negligible. 

Stocks  of  United  States  fire-cured  leaf  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  were  reported  to  be 
about  normal  and  adequate  for  maintaining  the  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  of  these  countries  for  some  tine .  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
exports  of  tobacco  in  1939-40  are  likely  to  be  under  even  the 
low  levels  of  recent  years.  Even  though  European  utilization 
of  American  fire-cured  in  1939-40  may  be  maintained  at  near  the 
1938-39  rate,  imports  may  be  deferred  until  European  stocks  are 
materially  reduced  from  present  levels. 

The  principal  domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured  leaf  is  in 
the  manuf actureof  snuff.  Snuff  withdrawals  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1939  were  about  4  percent  higher  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938.  The  1938  fire-cured  crop  was  deficient  in  the 
snuff  grades  and  the  demand  for  these  grades  in  1939-40  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  relatively  favorable.  The  demand  for  fire-cured 
leaf  for  manufacturing  domestic  Italian-type  cigars  in  1939-40 
is  expected  to  bo'  slightly  improved  over  the  year  earlier. 

Burley  Tobacco ,  Tyo e  31 

The  Burley  situation  is  dominated  by  the  fact  that  the 
p .^ent  supply  is  the  third  largest  in  history.  The  crops  of  1937 
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and  1933  exceeded  the  disappearance,  and  stocks  on  hand  have  risen 
from  572  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1937?  to  an  estimated  683 
million  pounds  for  October  1,  1939?  an  increase  of  approximately  20 
percent  in  2  years.  The  production  in  1939?  estimated  at  354?217?000 
pounds,  when  added  to  existing  stocks,  creates  a  total  supply  for  the 
ensuing  12  months  of  1,038  million  pounds.  Disappearance  for  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1939?  is  expected  to  bo  around  316  million  pounds 
and  only  a  moderate  increase  in  disappearance  can  be  anticipated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  12  months.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  stocks  on 
October  1,  1940?  will  be  at  least  30  million  pounds  larger  than  those 
on  hand  in  October  1939?  and  this  will  have  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  situation  confronting  the  growers  when  their  1940  crop  is  offered 
for  sale. 

Prospects  are  good  for  some  furti nr  increase  in  consumption  of 
cigarettes  but  this  may  bo  offset  in  part  by  some  decrease  in  the 
consuqjt ion  of  chewing  tobacco. 

No  significant  change  in  the  foreign  demand  for  the  1939  crop 
of  Burley  tobacco  is  anticipate  !.  Around  5  percent  of  the  total  Burley 
pro  luction  in  the  United  States  is  exported,  Belgium  and  Portugal 
continue  to  be  the  largest  foreign  markets  for  this  type,  and  consump¬ 
tion  there  continues  at  a  fairly  constant  level  of  from  4  to  5  million 
pounds  annually.  The  shift  to  blended  cigarettes  in  several  countries 
would  indicate  an  increased  use  of  Burley.  However,  other  light  air- 
cured  types  are  being  substituted  for  Burley,  particularly  light  Java 
leaf  and  improved  varieties  of  light  home-grown  leaf.  Exports  of 
Burley  curing  the  marketing  year  1933-39  totaled  11.2  million  pounds, 
compared  with  11.1  million  pounds  during  the  same  period  of  1937-38. 

With  a  further  increase  in  October  stocks  in  prospect  for  1940 
a  downward  adjustment  of  acreage  next  year  is  necessary  if  supplies 
are  to  be  kept  in  line  with  consumption. 

Maryland  Tobacco .  T  .•  u  32 

Production  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  past  2  years  has  been  some 
what  greater  than  disappearance,  and  stocks  are  increasing  moderately. 
Anticipated  increases  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  may  stimulate 
the  sales  of  grades  used,  and  there  may  be  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  the  cheaper  grades  used  in  short-filler  cigars. 

On  the  ether  hand,  exports,  which  have  declined  in  recent 
years,  may  be  further  adversely  affected  by  the  European  war.  Exports 
decline.!  from  5.3  million  pounds  in  1937?  to  4.5  million  in  1933. 
France,  formerly  the  most  important  foreign  market,  has  reduced  the 
proportion  of  Maryland  loaf  in  its  blends  anJ.  now  takes  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  million  pounds  annually,  compared  with  an  average  of 
2.5  million  during  the  10-ycar  period  1923-37.  Switzerland  is  now  the 
leading  foreign  customer  for  Maryland  leaf,  and  accounted  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  1938  exports.  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
have  reduced  their  takings  of  Maryland  leaf  through  substitution  of 
other  types,  such  as  light  Java. 
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D_ark  Air-cured  Tobacco ,  Types  35-37 

According  to  October  indications,  production  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
in  1939  will  be  fairly  well  in  line  with  annual  disappearance  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  export  situation  for  1S39-40  is  not  favorable,  and  disappearance 
is  expected  to  show  a  decrease.  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the .1940-41  season 
are  therefore  likely  to  bo  larger. 

The  supply  of  One  Sucker,  Type  35,  for  1939-40  is  about  the  same  as  for 
the  1938-39  season.  The  estimated  production  of  19  million  pounds  is  about  the 
same  as  the  1938-39  disappearance.  Disappearance  of  One  Sucker  in  1938-39  was 
about  5  million  pounds  larger  than  in  1937-3?*  but  some  2  million  pounds  of  this 
increase  resulted  from  the  diversion  urogram  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  Total  exports  of  One  Sucker  in  1938-3S  were  1,739,000  pounds, 
due  to  increased  takings  by  Belgium.  Exports  of  Black  Eat,  processed  prin¬ 
cipally  from  this  type,  decreased  slightly. 

Supplies  of  Green  River  *  Tyne  36,  in  1939-40  are  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier  and  estimated  nroduction  is  about  the  same  as  the  disappearance 
of  1938-39.  Exoorts  in  1939-4°  are  likely  to  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
European  war'.  The  bulk  of  the  crop,  however,  is  used  by  domestic  manufacturers 
of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  this  outlet  will  probably  show  but  little 
change . 

Supplies  of  TTirginia  Sun-cured,  Type  37,  in  1939-40  show  but  little 
change  from  the  1938-39  supplies.  Production  in  1959  as  estimated  in  October  i 
fairly  well  in  line  with  the  prospective  disappearance.  The  sun-cured  leaf  is 
utilized  almost  entirely  by  domestic  manufacturers  of  chewing  tobacco. 

Cigar  Types 

Present  and  prospective  improvement  in  business  conditions  indicates 
that  cigar  consumption  will  continue  its  upward  trend.  The  1939  production  of 
cigar  types  is  fairly  well  in  line  with  the  prospective  disappearance  of 
1939-40,  and  stocks  of  cigar  tobacco  are  not  expected  to  show  much  change  be¬ 
tween  now  and  October  1,  1940.  If  growing  conditions  are  average,  a  total 
acreage  in  1940  about  the  same  as  in  1939,  would  result  in  a  production  about 
equal  to  prospective  disappearance . 

Cigar  Tobacco ,  Types  41-62 

Although  the  general  situation  for  cigar  tobacco  for  1939-40  seems  to 
warrant  a  1940  cron  about  as  large  as  that  in  1939,  prospects  vary  slightly  for 
different  types.  In  order  to  bring  supplies  more  closely  in  line  with  prospec¬ 
tive  disappearance,  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  of  Southern  Wisconsin,  Type  54, 
seems  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  increase  in  Georgia -Florida  Sun- 
grown,  Type  45,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed,  Type  53,  Pennsylvania 
Seedleaf ,  Type  41,  and  Northern  Wisconsin,  Type  55,  would  seem  justified. 

Consumption  of  cigars,  as  indicated  by  tax-paid,  withdrawals,  increased 
each  year  from  1934  through  1937.  It  declined  in  1933  but  has  been  increasing 
consistently  during  1939.  Consumption  of  scrap-chewing  tobacco  continues  to 
decrease  slightly. 
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Filler  types .  Supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year  for  all  conti¬ 
nental  types  are  subst;mtially  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Stocks  have  been  slightly 
reduced,  hut  1939  production  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  193^  and  almost 
equal  to  current  disappearance.  The  production  of  each  continental  filler  type 
is  practically  the  same  as  disappearance.  The  total  supply  of  Pennsylvania  Type 
4l  is  nominally  equivalent  to  about  4  years'  disappearance,  hut  inasmuch  as 
existing  stocks  are  somewhat  deficient  in  rrades  desirable  for  ciarar  manufacturing 
purposes,  a  moderate  increase  in  acreage  appears  to  he  justified. 

Binder  types .  The  supplies  cf  ell  hinder  types  combined,  allowing  for 
farm  stocks,  are  substantially  the  same  as  a  year  age.  Most  of  the  farm  stocks 
appear  to  he  of  the  stemming  grades.  Although  the  supplies  of  Typsspl  and  are 
rather  large,  the  prospective  increase  in  cigar  withdrawals  probably .justifies  a 
1940  production  equal  to  that  of  1939*  Disappearance  cf  Southern  Wisconsin,  Type 
54,  appears  to  be  less  than  the  1939  production  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
large  farm  stocks,  and  in  view  of  the  decline  in  production  cf  scrap-chewing 
tobacco,  a  decrease  in  acreage  appears  to  be  justified.  Supplies  of  Wisconsin 
Type  55.  aro  lower  than  usual.  Disappearance  seems  to  exceed  slightly  1939 
production,  and  soma  increase  in  the  acreage  in  1940  appears  to  be  desirable. 

Wrapper  types.  Stocks  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  tobacco,  Type  6l, 
are  unusually  low  as  a  result  of  the  short  crop  and  the  storm  damage  of  193^» 
but  in  view  of  the  large  1939  crop  some  increase  in  stocks  is  expected.  Normal 
disappearance  has  not  changed  appreciably  during  the  last  few  years  but  the  ex¬ 
panding  consumption  of  cigars  may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  use  of  this 
type.  This  effect  would’ be  heightened  should  the  present  war  impose  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Production  of  Georgia- Florida  shade  tobacco,  Type  62,  in  1939*  wrs  fairly 
well  in  line  with  disappearance  and  no  appreciable  change  in  stocks  a  year 
hence  is  expected. 
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--  'Table  2.-  Flue-cured  tobacco,  Typos  11- 14:  Acreage,  production,  stocks, 
supply,  disappearance,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance,  and  price, 

average  1928— 37 >  annual  1934-39 


Stocks  : 

:  Disappear-: 

Ratio  of  : 

Season 

Acreage 

Pro  duo- 

July  1 , : 

Total 

:  once ,  year: 

total  : 

average 

Year 

harvest  ed 

tion 

farm—  : 

supply 

:  begin-  : 

supply  : 

farm 

sales  : 

July  1 

:  ning  : 

to  disap— : 

price  per 

weight  : 

:  July  1  : 

peo,rance  : 

pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Ratio 

Cents 

192S-37 

10-yr.av. 

92s. 0 

704.8 

765.7 

1,470.5 

675.1 

2.2 

17.5 

1934  .... 

684.2 

556.3 

763.O 

1,319.6 

567.2 

2.3 

27.3 

1935  .... 

074.0 

811.2 

752.6 

1,563.6 

1,554.1 

692.5 

2.3 

20.0 

1936  .... 

864.5 

682.8 

871.3 

670.9 

2.3 

22.2 

1937  .... 

969.5 

866. 3 

883. 2 

1,749.5 

795.0 

2.2 

23.0 

193S  .... 

912.1 

785-7 

954.5 

1,740.2 

793.9 

2.2 

22.2 

1939  1/  . 

1,103.9 

1,012.2 

946.3 

1,956.5 

- — 

1 J  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 


October  1. 


Table  Fire-cured  tobacco,  Types  21—24:  Acreage,  production,  stocks, 
supply,  disappearance,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance,  and  price, 

average  19  28-37,  annual  1934-39 


• 

• 

Stocks  : 

: Disappear-: 

Ratio  of  : 

Season 

Acreage 

Produo-: 

Oct.  1,: 

Total 

:ance,  year: 

total  : 

cave  rage 

Year 

harve st  ed 

tion  : 

farm—  : 

supply 

:  begin—  : 

supply  : 

farm 

: 

sales  : 

Oct.  1 

:  ning  : 

to  disap-: 

price  per 

• 

• 

weight  : 

:  Oct.  1  : 

pearance: 

pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Ratio 

Cent  s 

1928-37 

10-yr. av. 

177.0 

140.0 

186.7 

326.7 

i4i.5 

2.3 

9.9 

1934  .... 

152.0 

1/126.4 

200.0 

3?-6.4 

102.5 

3.2 

10.8 

1935  .... 

142.6 

117.4 

223.9 

37+1-3 

135.3 

2.6 

9.2 

1936  .... 

126.7 

99-7 

208.0 

307.7 

137.0 

2.2 

12.3 

1937  .... 

143.4 

119.0 

170.7 

289.7 

121.4 

2.4 

10.7 

1936  .... 

114.5 

84.3 

168.3 

252.6 

2/113.6 

p  0 

3/  8.2 

1939  .... 

1/  113.9 

37  9**,7 

2/139.0 

2/233.7 

~ - 

- — 

—  “  —  ' 

1/  Quantity  marketed. 

2j  Estimated. 

3/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 

October  1.  . 
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Table  4.-  Fire-cured  tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply, 
disappearance,  and  price,  by  types,  average  1928-37,  annual  1934-39 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

:  Pro due - 
:  t  ion 

:  Stocks 

:  Oct.  1, 

:  farm- sal os 
:  weight 

[•Total 
;  supply  ; 
[  Oct,  1 

Disappe ar- : 
ance,  year: 
beginning  : 
Oct.  1  : 

Season 
average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

p  ounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Virginia  fire-cu 

red.  Type 

21 

1923-37 

10-yr, 

av. 

e  t  e 

28,5 

21.2 

38.6 

59.8 

24.0 

10.2 

19.34 

•  o  • 

•  •  • 

22,5 

1/  17.7 

32.9 

50.6 

19.8 

12.2 

1935 

•  •  • 

0  0  0 

23.5 

20,5 

30.8 

51.3 

20.0 

10.2 

1936 

•  •  • 

0  0  0 

23.5 

18.1 

31.3 

49.4 

21.3 

13.2 

1937 

o  0  • 

0  0  0 

25.4 

20.1 

28.1 

43.2 

18.5 

10.7 

1938 

•  •  • 

0  0  0 

20.4 

14.5 

29.7 

44.2 

2 /  20.4 

y 

10.7 

.1939 

9  •  • 

0  0  0 

3 /  21.4 

oj  17.7 

2/  23.8 

?J  41 

— 

— 

Kentucky 

and  Tennessee 

fire-cured.  Type  22 

1928-37 

10-yr. 

av. 

0  0  o 

100.9 

.  81.7 

4/  119.6 

201.3 

79.8 

11.7 

1934 

c  •  • 

0  0  0 

88.5 

1/  75.4 

130,2 

205,6 

57.0 

11.3 

1935 

•  0  o 

0*0 

83.0 

68.1 

148,6 

216.7 

82.0' 

9.7 

1936 

•  C  • 

0  •  • 

70.0 

56.4 

134.7 

191.1 

80,9 

13.4 

1937 

t»  •  • 

0  0  0 

81.0 

68.6 

110.2 

178.8 

72.9 

11.5 

1938 

*  0  « 

0  0  0 

64.0 

46.1 

105 . 9 

152.0 

2/  63.8 

y 

8.0 

1939 

•  •  • 

3 /  63.1 

3/  .53^6 

2 /  88.2 

2 /  '141*8 

— 

- — 

Kentucky 

and  Tennessee 

fire-cured.  Type  23 

1928-37 

10-yr. 

av. 

0  0  0 

41,3 

32.1 

4/  31.3 

63,4 

31.4 

7.8 

1934 

•  00 

0  o  0 

36.5 

1/  29.5 

32.1 

61.6 

21.1 

8.9 

1935 

0  0  o 

0  0  0 

32.5 

25.8 

40.5 

66.3 

27.8 

7.4 

1936 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

30.5 

23.2 

38.5 

61.7 

30.9 

9.3 

1937 

•  00 

0  0  9 

34.5 

28.2 

30.8 

59,0 

27.4 

8.9 

1938 

•  00 

0  0  0 

28.1 

22,0 

31.6 

53.6 

2 /  27.3 

3/ 

6.9 

1939 

0  0  0 

0  0  O 

3/  27.4 

3/  21*8' 

2/  26.3 

2/  4 8*1 

— 

— 

Henderson  fire-cured.  Type 

24 

1928-37 

10-yr. 

av. 

0  0  0 

6.3 

5.0 

3.4 

8.4 

5.4 

7.5 

1934 

0  0  0 

4.5 

1/  3.8 

4.8 

8.6 

4.6 

8.0 

1935 

•  •  • 

0  0  0 

3.6 

3.0 

4.0 

7.0 

3.5 

6.4 

1936 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

2.7 

2.0 

3.5 

5.5 

3.9 

8.9 

1937 

•  00 

0  0  0 

2.5 

2.1 

1.6 

3.7 

2.6 

7.2 

1938 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.1 

2.8 

2/  2.1 

y 

7.3 

1939 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

3/  2.0 

y  a? 

2/  .7 

2 / 

— 

— 

\J  Quantity  marketed, 

2j  Estimated. 

3 !  Preliminary,  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 


-October  !• 


4 !  9-year  average,  1929-37, 
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Table  5.-  Burley  tobacco.  Type  31:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply, 
disappearance,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance,  and  price, 
average  1928-57,  annual  3.934-39 


Year 

Acreage 
harve  sted 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Stocks 
Oct.  1, 
farm- sales 
weight 

Total 
supply 
Oct .  1 

Disappear¬ 
ance,  year 
beginning 
Oct.  1 

Ratio  of 

total  supply 
to  disap¬ 
pearance 

Season 

average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

acres 

Million 

pounds 

Mil  ion 
pounds 

Million 
p  ounds 

Million 

pounds 

Ratio 

Cents  ' 

1928-37 

LO-yr.av, 

396.3 

315.7 

600.3 

916.0 

290.9 

3.1 

19.1 

1934 

303.5 

1/  234,2 

820.3 

1,054.5 

284.6 

3.7 

16.9 

1935 

278.9 

220.9 

769.9 

990.8 

309.1 

3.2 

19.1 

1936 

302,3 

219.6 

681.7 

901.3 

329.5 

2.7 

35.7 

1937 

443.9 

402.4 

571.8 

974.2 

313.5 

3-.1 

20.1 

1938 

406.6 

338.8 

660.7 

■  999-.  5 

2/31S.2 

5*2’ 

3/  19.0 

1939 

3/  407.3 

3/354,2- 

2 /  &73U3' 

1/ 1,J037  .-5 

— 

— 

— 

"ZJ  Estimated. 

W  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 

October  1* 


Table  6.-  Maryland  tobacco.  Type  32:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply, 
disappearance,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance,  and  price, 
average  1928-37,  annual  1934-39 


Stocks 

: Disappear-: 

Ratio  of 

Season 

Year 

Acreage 
harve sted 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Jan.  1, 
farm-? ales 
weight  l/ 

Total 
supply 
Jon.  1  1/ 

:ance,  year: total  supply 
•.beginning  :  to  disap- 
:Jan.  1  1/  :  pearance 

average 
farm  pries 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

rounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Ratio 

Cents 

1928-37 

10-yr.av, 

35,7 

25.2 

50.2 

55.4 

23.5 

2.4 

21.1 

1934 

36.4 

26.2 

36,0 

62.2 

23.6 

2.6 

17.5 

1935 

37.0 

28.7 

38.6 

67.3 

28.8 

2.3 

20.0 

1936 

37.5 

30.8 

38.5 

69.3 

28.2 

2.5 

25.4 

1937 

35.0 

22.8 

41.1 

63.9 

26.2 

2.4 

17.2 

1938 

37.5 

29.2 

37.7 

60.9 

2/  27.6 

2.4 

3/  20.0 

1939 

3/  37.9 

3/29,ef 

2/  39.3 

2/58.9- 

— 

— 

1/  Stocks 

as  of  January  1  of 

year  following  production;  disappe 

arance  beginning 

January  1  of  year  following  production, 

2 /  Estimated, 

3/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 

October  ‘  !• 
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Table  7»-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  Types  3 5“ 37 *  Acreage,  production, 
stocks,  supply,  disappearance,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance, 
and  price,  average  1928-37 >  annual  193^-39 


Year 

Acreage  :produc-: 
harvest-:  tion  : 
ed  :  : 

Stocks 
Oct.  1, 
farm- 
sales 
weight 

Total 
supply 
Oct.  1 

: Disappear-: Ratio  of 
:ance,year:  total 

:  begin-  :  supply 
:  ning  : to  disap- 

:  Oct.  1  :  pearance 

:  Season 
:  average 
:  farm 
:  price  per 
:  pound 

1,000 

acres 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Ratio 

Cents 

1928-37 

10- yr.  av 

55.0 

44.5 

69.O 

113.5 

46.7 

2.4 

8.4 

1934 

45.6  1/38.3 

73.3 

lll.b 

41.9 

2.7 

7.6 

1935 

36.7 

31.0 

69.7 

100.7 

3S.5 

2.6 

8.0 

1936 

34.1 

24.6 

62.2 

86.8 

32.6 

2.2 

15-3 

1937 

52.9 

47.4 

48.2 

95-6 

35.2 

2.7 

8.1 

193S 

40.6 

32. 8 

60.4 

93.2 

2/37. S 

2.5 

1/ 

1939 

8/42.8  3/36.4 

2/55.4 

2/91.8 

— 

— - 

—  —  — 

1/  Quantity  marketed. 

2/  Estimated. 

3/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 
October  1. 
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Table  8.-  Dark  air-cu&sd  fcobacco:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply, 
disappearance,  and  price,  by  types,  average  1928-37,  annual  1934-39 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

4 

:  Produc- 
:  tion 

:  Stocks 
;  Oct.  1, 

: farm-sales 
:  weight 

Tot  al 
supply 
Oct ,  1 

:Disappear- 
:ance,  year 
:beginning 
:  Oct.  1 

:  Season 
:  average 
:  f  arm  pri  ce 
:per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mi 11 ion 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cent  s 

1928-37 

One  Sucker,  Type 

35 

10 -yr.  av.  . 

24.8 

20.2 

30.7 

'  50.9 

19.8 

8.4 

1934 

21.2 

1/  1S.1 

34.8 

52.9 

20 . 2 

6.9 

1935 

15.6 

13.0 

32.7 

45.7 

16.9 

8.2 

1936 

14.8 

10.3 

28.8 

39.6 

15.8 

16.3 

1937 

27.1 

24.6 

23.8 

48.4 

14.8 

7.4 

1938 

2C.8 

15.8 

33.6 

49.4 

2/  19.8 

3/  5.9 

1939 

3/  21.8 

3/  18.5 

2 /  29.6 

2/  48.1 

— 

— 

Green 

River,  Type 

36 

1928-37 

10 -yr.  av. 

26.0 

21.3 

34 . 2 

55.5 

23.5 

8.4 

1934 

21.0 

1/  17.5 

35.9 

53.4 

19.1 

8.1 

1935 

13.0 

15.2 

*1)A:  »  fS 

49 . 5 

18.8 

7.3 

1936 

16.0 

11.2 

30.7 

41.9 

19.9 

14.4 

1937 

22.0 

19.8 

22.0 

41.8 

18.2 

9.0 

1938 

17.0 

14.3 

23.6 

38.4 

2/  15.6 

3/  9.6 

1939 

5/  18.0 

3/  15c 3 

2 /  22.8 

2/  38.1 

— 

— 

Virginia 

sun-cured , 

Type  37 

1928-37 

% 

i 

i 

o 

1 — 1 

4.2 

3.0 

4.1 

7.1 

3.4 

9.6 

1934 

3.4 

2.7 

2.6 

kJ  •  O 

2.6 

9.7 

1935 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

5.5 

2.8 

11.0 

1936 

3.3 

2.6 

2.7 

5.3 

2.9 

15.1 

1937 

3.3 

3.0 

O  A 

Uj  • 

5.4 

2.2 

8.9 

1938 

2.8 

2  \  2 

3.2 

5.4 

2/  2.4 

3/  12.7 

1939 

3/  3.0 

3 j  2«6 

2/  3.0 

2/  5,8 

— 

— 

1/  Quant ity  market ed . 

2/  Istimated. 

3/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 


October  1. 
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Table  10.-  Cigar  filler  tobacco,  Types  41-45:  Acreage,  production,  stocks, 
supply,  disappearance,  and  price,  by  types,  average  1928-37,  annual  1934-39 


Total  cigar  filler.  Types  41-45 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Produc- 
t  ion 

:  Stocks 
:  Oct.  1, 

:  farm- sales 
:  weight  l/ 

.ft-.— - 

’  Total 

!  supply 

Oct .  1 

: Disappear¬ 
ance,  year 
ibeginning 
:  Oct.  1 

Season 

average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

1928-37 

10-yr .  av. 

53.7 

58.8 

2/  162.2 

221.0 

2/  58.7 

9.2 

1934 

31.8 

38.1 

169.7 

207.8 

39.4 

9.0 

1935 

37,8 

46.8 

168.4 

215.2 

50.6 

9.7 

1936 

37,8 

47.3 

164.6 

211.9 

50.8 

11.0 

1937 

40.1 

45.0 

161.1 

206,1 

49.2 

9.9 

1938 

38,8 

45.6 

156.9 

202.5 

3/  52.2 

4/  12.3 

1939 

4/  44.1 

4/  53.1 

3/  150.3 

3/  .703*4 

— 

-- 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,  Type 

41 

1928-37 

10-yr.  av. 

30.7 

37.5 

102.0 

139.5 

36.7 

9.2 

1934 

17.7 

21.2 

104,0 

125.2 

25,3 

9.3 

1935- 

20.5 

28.2 

99.9 

128.1 

•  •  25.9 

11.0 

193  6 

23.0 

33  .3 

102.2 

135.5 

28.1 

11.5 

193  7 

23.5 

28,7 

107.4 

136,1 

30,8 

10.4 

1938 

24.0 

31.8 

105.3 

137.1 

3/  33.8 

4/  13.6 

1939 

4/  26,9 

4/  55.0 

3 /  103.3 

3/  138.3 

— 

-- 

Miami  Valley, 

Types  42-44 

1928-37 

10-yr.  av. 

22.0 

20.3 

57.5 

77.8 

21.0 

9.1 

1934 

13.6 

16.3 

63.4 

79.7 

13.9 

8.6 

1935 

16.2 

17.4 

65.8 

83.2 

23.0 

7.2 

1936 

14.0 

13.2 

60.2 

75.4 

21.7 

9.5 

1937 

15,5 

15,1 

51.7 

66 . 8 

13.8 

8.8 

1938 

13.6 

12.3 

48,0 

60.3 

3/  16.6 

4/  8.8 

1939 

4/  15.6 

y  16 

y  43.7 

3/ 

Georgia  and  Florida  sun-grown,  T 

ype  45 

1928-37 

10-yr,  av. 

1.0 

1.0 

5/  2.7 

3.7 

6/  1.0 

14.8 

1934 

.5 

.6 

2  3 

2.9 

.2 

12.0 

1935 

1.1 

1.2 

2.7 

3.9 

1.7 

13.5 

193  5 

.8 

.8 

2.2 

o  0  0 

7  / 

1  / 

13.5 

193  7 

1.1 

1.2 

7 /  2.0 

3.2 

7/ 

13.5 

193  8 

1.2 

1.5 

3.6 

5.1 

3/  1.8 

4/13.5 

1939 

l/  1.6 

y  i.7 

3/  3.3 

3/  5.0 

1/  Stocks  held  on  farms  not  includod.  Dat 

a  on  farm  stocks,  which 

have  consider- 

able  bearing  on  disappearance  in  the  case  of  some  types  of  cigar  leaf,  are  not 
available.  2 /  Includes  9-year  average,  1929-37,  for  Type  45.  3 /  Estimated. 

4/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimates  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimates  as  of 
October  1*  5/  8-year  average,  1929-36.  6/  7-year  average  1929-35.  ij  The  1937 
stucics  appear  to  be  out  of  line  and  are  subject  to  revision.  For  this  reason  the 
1936  and  1937  disappearance  can  not  be  made  comparable. 
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Table  11.-  Cigar  binder  tobacco,  Types  51~55:  Acreage,  production,  stocks, 
supply,  disappearance,  and  price,  by  types,  average  1928- 37, annual  1934-39 


Year 

Acreage  : 
harvested! 

Produc¬ 

tion 

y  -t 

Stocks  : 
Oct.  1  : 

farm- sale s : 
weight  l/: 

Total 
supply 
Oct.  1 

:Disappear- 
: ance ,  year 
: beginning 
i  Oc  t .  1 

:  Season 
:  average 
:farm  price 
:per  pound 

1,000 

acres 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Cents 

1922-37 

10- yr.  av. 

44.2 

61.4 

120. 3 

241.7 

63.7 

14.0 

1934 

18.0 

22.1 

27.8 

209.7 

237.5 

54.1 

12.1 

1935 

33.3 

123.4 

216.7 

59*9 

12.2 

1936 

26.4 

41.2 

156.8 

198.0 

60. 6 

14.7 

1937 

35. 2 

51.5 

137.4 

188. 9 

50.9 

13.4 

1933 

42.2 

2/53.0 

138.0 

191.0 

1/74.2 

4/  9.6 

1939 

4/41.7 

4/62. 2 

3/116.2 

1/179.3 

— 

Connecticut  Valley 

Broadloaf,  Type  51 

192S-37 

10- yr.  av. 

9-1 

14.0 

35-3 

49.3 

i4.o 

18.4 

1934 

5*3 

9.0 

39.3 

48.8 

13.3 

17.O 

1935 

6.3 

10.7 

35*5 

46.2 

12.0 

18. 5 

1936 

7-5 

12.2 

34.2 

47.O 

l4.0 

2O.5 

1937 

2.9 

13.7 

33.0 

46.7 

11.9 

15.5 

1932 

2.1 

2/9.1 

34.8 

43.9 

1/15-7 

4/15.5 

1939 

4/  8.1 

9713.  s 

2/28.2 

2/42.0 

— 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed, 

Type  52 

1922-37 

17*6 

10- yr.  av. 

2.6 

12.9 

35.7 

47.6 

l4.4 

1934 

3.6 

5.9 

37.2 

43*7 

12.9 

15*6 

1935 

4.1 

6.7 

30. 8 

37-5 

11.4 

17.4 

1936 

4.9 

2.3 

26.1 

34.4 

10.7 

17*9 

1937 

7.0 

10.8 

23.7 

34.5 

8.6 

16*4 

1932 

7.3 

2/  2.4 

25.9 

35.3 

1/12.0 

4/l4.S 

1939 

4/7.7 

5/13.2 

1/22-3 

3/35. ? 

- - 

Hew 

York  and  Pennsylvania 

Havana  Seed,  Type  53 

1922-37 

10-yr.  av. 

1.2 

1.4 

•  2.9 

4.3 

1.5 

10.3 

1934 

•3 

.4 

3.1 

3*5 

1.5 

8.2 

1935 

•5 

•7 

2.0 

2.7 

.7 

10.3 

1936 

.2 

1.1 

.  2.0 

3*1 

1.0 

10.6 

1937 

1.1 

1-5 

2.1 

3.6 

1.5 

10. 1N 

1932 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

4.1 

1/1-5 

4/10.5 

1939 

V  1-7 

4/2.1 

■7/0 

I/2*o 

1/5.7 

- — 

Continued  - 
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Table  11.-  Cigar  binder  tobacco.  Types  51-55:  Acreage,  ^reduction* 
etooke*  supply,  disappearance,  and  pries,  by  types,  average  1928-37, 

annual  1934-39  -  Cont’d. 


Souths  rn  Yvi s c ons i n , 

Type  54 

:  :  Stocks 

sDisappe ar- : 

Season 

Year 

Acreage 

:  Produc-  :  Oct.  1 

Total 

:ance,  year: 

aver-  ge 

harveste 

d  :  tion  :farm-sales 

supply 

:beginnir.g  : 

farm,  price 

:  : weight ■ l/ 

Oct.  1 

:  -  Oct.  1  : 

per  pound 

1,000 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

acre  s 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

1928-37 

10-yr.av. 

15.2 

19.7  5/  67.6 

87.5 

5/  20.0 

8.4 

1934 

5.2 

7.2  81.3 

88.5 

14.9 

6.0 

1935' 

6.0 

8.4  73.6 

62.0 

•  20.6 

6.6 

1936 

7.2 

11.0  61.4 

72u4 

21.7 

8.0 

1937 

11.0 

14.5  50.7 

65.2 

19.7 

10.5 

1938 

15.0 

20.1  45.5 

65.6 

3/  27.1 

4/  7.0 

1939 

4/  14.0 

i/18.9  2/  28. 5 

3/  57.4 

“  ” 

Norths  rn  'Wisconsin, 

Tyne  55 

1928-37 

10-yr.av. 

10.7 

13.2  5/  42.7 

55.7 

5/  12. V 

9.7 

1934 

3.6 

5.3  47.7 

53.0 

11.5 

8.4 

1935 

5.2 

6.8  41.5 

48.3 

15.2 

7.1 

1936 

6.0 

6.0  33.1 

41.1 

13.2 

12.0 

1937 

7.8 

11.0  27.9 

38.9 

9.2 

12.3 

1938' 

10.4 

13.4  29.7 

43.1 

3/  17.9 

C\2 

• 

CO 

SF 

1939 

4/  10.2 

i/  14. S  2/  £5.2 

3/  39.7 

“  - 

-  — 

JLp  Stocks  held 

on  fr  rms 

not  included.  Data  on  1 

am  stocks 

,  which  have 

considoi — 

able  bearing  on  disappearance  in  the  case  of  some  types  of  cigar  leaf,  are  not 
available.  Present  farm  stocks  of  Typo  54  are  known  to  be  largo. 

2/  Production  shown  h>  re  includes  an  estimated  storm  loss  for  Jypo  51  of 
3 s 820,000  pounds  and  for  Type  52  of  1,547,000  pounds. 

_3/  Estimated. 

4/  Preliminary  acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production 'estimate  as  of 
October  1. 

_5/  9-year  average,  1929-37. 
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Table  12.-  Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  Types  bl-b2:  Acreage .production, stocks, 
supply,  disappearance,  and  piti.ce,  by  types,  average  4928-37.  annual  1934~39"< 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

:  JProduc- 
:  tion 

s'  Stocks 
:  Oct.l 
:  farm-sales 
:  weight  1/ 

:  Total 

:  supply 

:  Oct.l 

:  Disappear- 
:  ance,year 
:  beginning 
:  Oct.l 

-  sSeason 
• average 
ifarm  price 
Jper  pound 

1928-37  2/ 

10  yr.av. 

1,000 

acres 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Cents 

9.1 

Total 

9.2 

cigar  wrapper,  Types  61-62 

15.2  24. 4  9.1 

69.8 

193U 

7.0 

7.3 

14.8 

22.1 

8.6 

75.1 

1935 

8.0 

7.8 

13.5' 

21.3 

IO.3 

79.7 

193  b 

9.0 

9.4 

11.0 

20.4 

7.6 

82.6 

1937 

10.0 

8.5 

12.8 

21.3 

3.7 

89.4 

1938 

10.5 

3/  9-0 

12.6 

21.6 

4/10.7 

5/72.9 

1939 

i/10.9 

5/11.5 

4/  10.9 

4/  22.4 

— - 

Connecticut 

Valley  shade- 

grown,  Type  6l 

1928-37 

16.0 

10— yr.av. 

6.7 

6.3 

9.7 

6.5 

77.8 

1934 

5.0 

5.5 

10.0 

15.5 

6.8 

80.0 

1935 

5.7 

5.7 

8.7 

14  «4 

7.6 

85.0 

193b 

6.4 

6.7 

6".  8 

13.5 

6.6 

88.0 

1937 

7.2 

6.0 

6.9 

12.9 

6.4 

98.0 

1938 

7.3 

3/  5.-U 

6.5 

11.9 

4/  7-3 

5/75.0 

1939 

5/7.7 

5/  8-3 

4/  4.6 

4/12.9 

Georgia  and  Elorida  shade 

-grown,  Tyoe  62 

1928-37 

6/  5-5 

6/  2.6 

10  yr.av. 

2.7 

2.8 

8.3 

53-0 

1934 

2.0 

1.8 

4.8 

6.6 

1.8 

60.0 

1935 

2.3 

2.1 

4.8 

6.9 

2.7 

65.O 

1236 

2.6 

2.7 

4.2 

6.9 

1.0 

69.O 

1237 

2.8 

2.5 

5.9 

8.4 

2.3 

69.0 

I23S 

3-2 

3.6 

6.1 

9-7 

4/  3-4 

5/  70.0 

1339 

5/  3-2 

5/  3-2 

4/  6.3 

4/  9-5 

— 

— - - 

1/  Stocks  held 

on  farms  not  included. 

Date  on  farm 

stocks,  v 

rhich  have  a 

cons  id- 

erable  bearing 

on  disappearance  in  the 

case  of  some 

types  of 

cigar  leaf, 

are  not 

available . 

2/  Acreage,  production,  and  price  include  Type  65  for  the  years  1928-29 .  Stocks 
and  disappearance  include  a  9~year  average,  1929-37.  f°r  Tyoe  62. 

3/  Production  •shown  here  for  Type  6l  includes  an  estimated  storm  loss  of  523,000 
pounds  . 

4/  Estimated. 

5_/  Preliminary.  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 
October  1. 

<o/  9-year  average,  1929~37« 
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Table  13.-  United  States  escorts  of  tobacco  to  principal  importing  countries, 
by  types,  average  1928-37,  annual  1934-38  1/ 


PLUS- CURED,  TYPrS  ll-ll 


Country  to 

10- year  average5 

: 

:  2/ 

:  1937 

which  exported 

1928-37 

:  1934  : 

1935  : 

1536 

:  1938 

1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb.  1 

.000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb. 

United  Kingdom 

176,122 

152,389 

226,631 

170,473 

237,459 

223,310 

China  2j 

7S,o6s 

23,976 

24,039 

43,096 

40,162 

53,854 

Australia 

16,171 

14,818 

18,120 

19,407 

18,014 

20,805 

Germany 

6,839 

1,102 

6,619 

2,72b 

4, 64l 

'4,972 

Netherlands 

7,799 

3 , 6o4 

7,107 

9,017 

7,923 

6,202 

Japan 

8,088 

9,370 

6,702 

9,909 

1,718 

0 

Canada 

3,497 

7,817 

4,143 

3,748 

3,679 

2,  S06 

British  India 

3,000 

1,659 

2,209 

2,901 

2,96s 

3,623 

Belgium 

3,343 

1,878 

2,365 

4, 309 

5,557 

3,267 

Other  countries 

-  71,419  _ 

22.861 

24.767 

36,949 

39,79.3 

73.662 

Total 

...  739,388 

244.474 

722.792 

702.640 

761,919 

362,501 _ 

VIRGINIA 

FIRS-CUREI 

TYPE  2 

1 

United  Kingdom 

1,966 

1 , 620 

1,322 

1,603 

1,657 

1,238 

Australia 

369 

42 

60 

649 

217 

213 

Germany 

1,582 

1,297 

1,213 

993 

962 

1,002 

Netherlands 

889 

449 

297 

315 

227 

1,013 

China 

44 

10 

125 

6 

0 

0 

Norway 

1,704 

1,539 

1,370 

2,090 

1,667 

2,953 

Canada 

115 

114 

176 

101 

37 

27 

Swe den 

980 

1,169 

1,537 

1,161 

546 

739 

Denmark 

262 

250 

150 

75 

290 

128 

Belgium 

947 

906 

421 

425 

129 

212 

Portugal 

402 

600 

253 

267 

462 

218 

France 

266 

56 

20 

34 

46 

846 

Other  countries 

7.227 

2,237 

2.787 

1.777 

1.911 

1 . 506 

Total 

12.949 

1 

iH 

>  "V 

cu; 

• 

c 

1 — 1 

9.896 

9 . 492 

7.791 

10.095 

KENTUCKY 

AND  TENNSSSE. 

3  FIRE- CURE 

D,  TYPES 

22,  23,  1 

„nd  24 

France 

21,838 

17,515 

18,915 

18,986 

18,452 

17,733 

Spain 

9,848 

12,222 

7,844 

0 

0 

981 

Belgium 

6,716 

5,502 

4,6o6 

6,587 

3 , 4i4 

4,224 

Italy 

1,335 

574 

101 

780 

695 

229 

Netherlands 

5,936 

2,114 

2,296 

6,227 

6,721 

5,873 

Germany 

6 , 162 

7,015 

3,570 

2,272 

2,307 

1,668 

United  Kingdom 

4,323 

3,470 

2 , 842 

3,278 

2,516 

1,626 

Argentina 

1,125 

l4l 

85 

124 

91 

293 

Switzerland 

1,847 

1,548 

1,520 

2,176 

1,994 

3,327 

Other  countries 

13.062 

10.164 

11.087 

9.963 

10.809 

10,466 

Total 

68.242 

60.269 

92.866 

.50.^39.1 . 

46.999 

46,420  ' 

Continued  - 
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Table  13.-  United  States  exports  of  tobacco  to  principal  importing  countries, 
by  types,  average  1922-37,  annual  193^ — 3^  l/  Continued 

BURLEY,  TYPE  31 


Country  to 
which  exported 

10- year  average1  ,  : 

192S-37.  ~  :  1934  : 

1935 

•  « 

:  1936  : 

2/: 
1037  : 

2/ 

193s 

Belgium 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Newfoundland 
and  Labrador 
Australia 

Other  countries 
Total 

1,000  lb. 

1.000  lb.  1.000  lb. 

1.000  lb.  1.000  lb.  1.000  lb. 

3,295 

2,140 

OOO' 

coo 

031 

4io 

279 

497 

2.56  6 

3,554 

2,659 

139 

1,165 

550 

Oho 

c.  0  c. 

521 

3.140 

2,293 

2,111 

219 

526 

399 

265 

314 

2.741 

2,923 

2,021 

132 

676 

426 

390 

1,229 

3.275 

2,039 

2,315 

4o6 

1,066 

422 

419 

469 

3,403 

i,4o4 

2,307 

343 

1,415 

572 

391 

265 

4,525... 

10.306 

12.030 

2.022 

11.137 

11.030 

11,222 

MARYLAND ,  TYPE 

32  (including  eastern  Ohio) 

France 

2,476 

162 

596 

350 

746 

633 

Netherlands 

2,095 

3,25? 

1,623 

2,434 

2,030 

643 

Ge  rmany 

305 

200 

392 

243 

72 

36 

Belgium 

772 

S9U 

161 

425 

774 

327 

Italy 

146 

109 

25 

0 

2 

7 

Switzerland 

1,544 

1,634 

1,174 

1,067 

1,290 

1,997 

Other  countries 

202 

707 

bO  3 

052 

4oi 

211 

Total 

2.236 

7.103 

4.600 

6.100 

5,321 

4.509  . 

u  This  table  has  been  prepared  on  a  crop-year  basis  as  follows:  Flue-cured, 

July- June ;  Maryland,  beginning  January  1  of  year  following  production  (i.e., 
4,509,000  pounds  are  exports  beginning  January  1932  anJ  arG  the  1937 
crop);  other  types,  October- September.  These  figures  do  not  include  a 
small  amount  of  several  tjy>es  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico;  no  shipments  of  leaf 
tobacco  were  made  to  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

2 /  Preliminary. 

3/  Includes  Hong  Kong  and  Kwantung. 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Type 


Flue- cured  . 

Virginia  fire-cured  ... 
Kentucky  and 

Tennessee  fire-cured, 

Burley  . 

Maryland  . 

Or  e  Sucker  . 

Green  Hiver  . 

Cigar  leaf  . 

Black  fat,  water  baler 


Per  lque 

C-L 


10-year 

average 

1926-3? 


Million 

pounds 

33  >.  7 
12.6 

63.2 

10.3 
G  .‘2 

1.4 
4.6 
2.0 

8.4 

h  /  .  1 


St  erne ,  tr  1  mm  mgs , 
and  scrap  . 


;S  exports 

of  tobacco 

by  types, 

average  1928 

-37, 

annual 

1934-33  1/ 

:  1934 

:  1935 

:  1936 

1937  : 

1938 

O  / 

2/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

244.5 

322.8 

302.6 

361.9 

362 .5 

10.3 

9.9 

9.5 

7.3 

10.1 

60.3 

52.9 

50.4 

47.0 

46.4 

12.0 

8.9 

11.2 

11.1 

11.2 

r?  1 
(  •  -*- 

4-7 

6.1 

5.3 

4.5 

1.1 

.6 

.5 

O 

•  d. 

1.6 

3.4 

3.7 

2.2 

q  0 

j  •  1 

2.2 

~\  o 
-  -  • 

.7 

•  / 

-L  .  J 

3.0 

9.7 

1C.1 

C)  - 

7.8 

7.8 

•  — 

.1 

#  p 

.1 

.2 

16.2 

17.5 

on  ^ 

14.8 

28.4 

1/  This  table  has  been  prepared,  on  a  crop- year  basis  as  follows:  Flue- cured,  July- 
Junej  Maryland,  beginning  January  1  of  the  year  following  production  (i.e. , 

4,500,000  pounds  are  exports  beginning  January  1933  and  are  of  the  1937  crop);  other 
types,  October-Septerber . 

2/  Preliminary. 

2J  Includes  eastern  Ohio,  Type  71. 
hj  8- year  average. 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  aid  official 


records  of  the  Bureau  ot 


’ore inn  end  Domestic  Commerce . 
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Table  15.-  Withdrawals  of  small  cigarettes  and  large  cigars,  and  production  of 
.smoking  and  scrap  chewing  tobacco,  average  1928-37,  annual  1934-39  1/ 


Small  ci 

garottes 

Smoking  tobacco 

Large 

cigars 

Scrap  chewing 

Calendar 

:  : 

Change 

:  Change 

Change 

: 

Change 

year 

:  : 

from  pre- 

:from  pre- 

from  ore- 

:from  pre- 

••Number  : 

ceding 

Quantity:  ceding 

Number  : 

ceding 

Quantity: 

ceding' 

:  ; 

period 

:  period 

period 

: 

period 

: Billions : 

Percent 

1,000  lb.  Percent 

Millions 

Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Fere  end 

L928-37 

10-  yr.  av 

:  124.9 

2/188,901 

5,556.8 

2/33,574 

1934 

!  125  *  3 

+  12.4 

193,075  +0.7 

4,868.1 

+6.0 

44,736 

+  0.1 

1935 

:  134.6 

+  7.2 

191,750  -0.7 

5,031.3 

+3.4 

44,007 

-1.7 

1936 

:  153.2 

+13.8 

194.007  +1.2 

5,394.0 

+7.2 

45,342 

+3.0 

1937 

:  162.6 

6.1 

187,774  -3.2 

5,534-1 

+2.6 

45,559 

+  0.5 

1938  2/ 
1st  9  mos. 

:  I63.8 

-  0,7 

193,930  +5.9 

5,325.7 

-3.8 

44,471 

-2.4 

1938  3/ 

:  124.3 

+  0.8  hj  111,402  +1.6 

3,907.2' 

-5.5 

4/26,260 

-1.2 

1939  3/ 

:  129.8 

+  4.4  4/  113,845  +2 .2 

4,373-5. 

.  240- 

4/23,239 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

1/  Including  tax-paid,  withdrawals  from  Peer  to  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

2/  Prior  to  1931,  production  of 'smoking  and  scrap  chewing  tobacco  v;  as  not  published 


separately;  7-year  average,  1931-37 • 
3/  Pr  el  in,  inary. 
hj  1st  7  months. 


Table  16.-  Production  of  plug,  twist,  and  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco, 
and  withdrawals ■ of  snuff,  average  1928-37,  annual.  1934-39 


;  plug 

Twist 

Fine- 

cut 

Snuff 

Calendar  :  : 

year  :  : 

: Quantity: 

Change 
from  pre¬ 
ceding 
period 

Quantity : 

Change 
from  pre- 

C0U 

neriod 

Quantity 

:  Change 
:from  pre- 
:  ceding 
:  period 

Quantity: 

Change 
from  pre¬ 
ceding 
period 

: 1,000  lb. 

Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Percent 

1,000  lb 

.  Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Percent 

.928-37  : 

10- yr.  av:  72,447 

6,437 

4,420 

38.136 

1934  !  62,760 

ic  q 

5,080 

+  0.6 

2,970 

-4.8 

37,165 

+2.3 

1935  :  60,588 

-3.5 

5 , 604 

+  10.3 

4,683 

+57.7 

36,077 

-2.9 

1936  :  59,165 

-2.3 

6,372 

+  13.7 

5,068 

+  6.2 

38 , 100 

+5.6 

1937  :  58,351 

-1.4 

6,774 

+  6.3 

4,999 

-  1.4 

36,934 

-3.1 

1933  1/:  54,911 

-5.9 

5,256 

-22.4 

4,668 

-  6.6 

37,334 

+  1.1 

1st  7  mos : 

•  l'Q. 

- 

1938  1/:  31,618 

-6.3 

'p  •  rs  p  ■' 

-  s  K:J 

-24.9  . 

.  2,753- 

.  -It .'9 

2/27 , 614  - 

.  +i.*o 

■  *s  6  •  2 

'  or:.) 

L  q  _ 

+  *  -5  - 

-  ■  2 , 6  95  * 

-  2.1 

2/28,544 

+3.4 

Comp. .Lot  fron  xvpjr 

ts  of  tne 

Bureau  of 

Internal 

Revenue. 

2i/’  fxol^mi.Qr  ry» 

2/  1st  9  months. 

Release  Date 
November  8,  A.M. 


FEED  CROPS  ANT  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  FOR  1040 


Summary 


Supplies  of  both  forage  crops  and  feed,  grains  in  the  United  States  are 
again  above  average  and,  except  in  limited  areas,  are  more  than,  ample  to  meet 
livestock  requirements.  But  excluding  the  quantity  of  corn  new  under  seal 
because  of  Government  loans,  the  remaining  supply  is  only  about  average  in 
total  quantity  and  in  pounds  per  unit  of  livestock  to  be  fed. 

No  material  increase  in  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  over  the  low  acreage 
of  the  last  3  years  is  expected,  and  growing  conditions  about  equal  to  the 
average  during  either  the  last  3  years  or  the  last  pO  years  would  result  in  a 
production  about  equal  to  the  tonnage  produced  in  1939*  Conditions  about  the 
same  as  the  average  for  1930-39  would  reduce  -production  somewhere  between 
10  and  15  percent  below  the  production  of  this  year. 

Livestock  numbers  are  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  about  7  percent 
during  1939  and-  some  further  increases  in  ld'+O.  Present  livestock,  even  if 
fed  at  rates  slightly  lower  than  prevailed  in  pre-drought  years,  would  consume 
as  much  feed  grain  as  was  produced  this  year,  and  the  total  stocks  of  feed 
grain  next  duly  may  possibly  be  reduced  slightly  below  the  v >ry  largo  holdings 
of  last  summer.  Unless  grain  yields  per  acre  arc  unusually  high,  it  seems 
probable  that  supplies  of  feed  grain  per  animal  unit  will  be  somewhat  further 
reduced  next  season,  and  the  livestock-feed  price  ratio  is  not  expected  to  be 
so  favorable  for  livestock  producers  as  it  has  been  for  the  -cast  2  years. 

The  total  supply  of  high-protoin  feeds  this  season  will  probably  be 
above  that  of  last  year  and  much  above  average.  The  supply  of  other  byproduct 
feeds  this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  season. 

Feed-grain  prices  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  are  expected  to 
average  a  little  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but  conditions  which  would  causa 
a  substantial  advance  from  present  levels  are  not  expected. 

Exports  of  feed  grain  are  expected  to  be  relatively  small  in  ig^C .  Ex¬ 
ports  of  livestock  products  are  expected  to  show  some  increase  in  1940,  but 
are  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  livestock 
situation  in  this  country.  Some  improvement  in  the  situation  for  feed-grain 
producers  is  probable,  however,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  exoectcd  increase 
in  the  incomes  of  domestic  consumers,  for  such  an  increase  would  improve  the 
domestic  demand  for  livestock  products  ?.ind  increase  the  prices  that  livestock 
feeders  could  pay  for  grain. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  tendency  for  farm  rs  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  hay  along  with  increases  in  feeding  requirements .  The  1939  ^-aF 
supply  per  animal  is  large,  but  with  requirements  increased  by  poor  pastures 
the  carry-over  next  spring  is  not  expected  to  be  above  the  average  during  the 
pre-drought  years,  1923-32.  Due  to  local  drought  conditions  in  1939 >  present 
supplies  of  both  hay  and  feed  grain  a.re  unevenly  distributed  among  the  States, 
and  there  are  wide  regional  differences  in  present  prices  and  in  prospective 
carry-overs . 
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Outlook  for  Feed-Grain  Acreage  an d  Supplies 

The  total  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  will  probably  be  no  larger  in  1940  than  in  1939.  The  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  next  year  is  not  expected  to  be  influenced  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  developments  in  Europe,  since  the  European  war  is  not  expected  to 
exert  any  material  effect  on  the  domestic  feed-grain  situation  before  the 
seeding  of  the  1940  crops.  Present  indications  point  to  &  reduction  in  the 
corn  acreage  allotment  under  the  .Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  and  it 
is  possible  that  participation  in  the  program  may  not  be  so  great  as  in  1939, 
because  of  the  smaller  allotments  and  higher  prices.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  increases  in  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farms  of  non-cooperators  will  off¬ 
set  the  decreases  in  corn  acreage  on  the  farms  of  those  who  do  participate. 

The  AAA  acreage  allotments  of  general  soil-depleting  crops,  which  in¬ 
clude  all  feed  grains  except  corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  are  expected 
to  remain  about  the  same  in  1940  as  in  1939,  and  no  material  change  in  the 
total  acreage  of  these  crops  is  to  be  expected.  The  amount  United  States 
corn  yields  have  been  above  the  1923-32  average  in  1933  and  1939  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely  by  increased  use  of  hybrid  corn.  If  the  1940  growing 
season  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  that  period.  United  States  yields  in 
1940  will  again  be  above  the  1923-32  average. 

The  carry-overs  of  corn  and  barley  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41 
marketing  years  will  probably  be  as  large  as  the  carry-overs  this  year, 
whereas  the  carry-over  of  oats  will  probably  be  considerably  smaller.  As¬ 
suming  a  7-percent  increase  in  livestock  numbers  during  1939,  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  per  animal  unit  should  be  about  the  same  as  during  the 
last  2  years,  the  quantity  of  com  consumed  domestically  in  1939-40  would 
amount  to  about  2,500  million  bushels.  This,  together  with  the  probable 
exports,  would  give  a  total  di  aappearance  about  equal  to  the  1939  production, 
and  the  carry-over  would  be  practically  unchanged.  The  rate  of  corn  dis¬ 
appearance  this  year  will  be  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  quantity  of 
corn  going  under  seal,  by  the  level  of  corn-livestock  price  ratios,  and  by 
the  smaller  supplies  of  oats  available  for  feeding. 

Feed- Grain  Supplie s 


Total  feed-grain  supplie  s  now  ample 


Total  October  1  supplies  of  feed  grains,  including  sealed  corn,  amounted 
to  about  108  million  tons  as  compared  with  104  million  tons  last  year  and  101 
million  tons  for  the  period  1928-32,  These  supply  figures  include  October  1 
stocks  of  corn  and  oats,  plus  the  1939  production  of  com,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums.  When  the  October  1  supply  as  thus  calculated  is  compared  with  the 
prospective  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed,  the  supply  per  animal  unit  is  4 
percent  smaller  than  the  very  large  supply  of  last  year,  but  8  percent  more 
than  the  average  October  1  supply  during  1928-32. 

If  from  these  supply  calculations  is  deducted  corn  already  sealed  (for 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  used  extensively  for  feeding  until  prices  rise  above 
the  September  1939  level),  the  remaining  supply  is  101  million  tons,  or  close 
to  the  pre-drought  average,  and  the  supply  per  animal  unit  is  only  slightly 
above  this  average. 
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It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  from  the  193S  crop 
will  be  sealed,  and  that  practically  all  the  1937  and  1933  corn  sealed  will  be 
retained  under  seal  or  held  by  the  Government.  It,  therefore,  appears  probable 
that,  if  the  total  quantity  of  corn  sealed  or  held  by  the  Government  is  deducted, 
the  remaining  supply  of  feed  grains  will  be  below  the  1923-32  average  -  some 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  by  about  5  percent. 

As  farmers  appear  to  have  fed  rather  liberally  in  recent  months  and  as 
they  are  expected  to  continue  fairly  libera]  feeding  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  feed  supplies,  excluding  corn  nov:  scaled,  would  be  down  to  about  ■  versga 
next  July,  even  though  no  more  corn  were  sealed. 

Total  supplies  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  r  qui renents  of  livestock  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  erst  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  will  agair 
be  short  in  drought  areas  of  the  western  Corn  Belt.  High  yields  of  corn  in  the 
central  ard  easte  rn  Corn  Belt  and  an  unusu  -.lly  largo  carry-over  are  largely  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  difference  between  the  present  supply  and  the  1923-32  average. 
The  total  acreage  of  four  feed  grains  planted  in  1S39  is  estimated  to  have  been 
150.4  million  acres,  10  percent  below  the  1923-52  av  rage.  The  total  production 
of  all  feed  grains,  as  indicated  or  October  1,  is  95  million  tons  compared  with 
97  million  tons  last  year  and  100  million  tons  during  the  period  1928-32. 

Corn  supplies  nearly  200  million  bu she Is  larger  than  last  year 

The  total  supply  of  corn  for  1959-40,  including  she  October  1  indicated 
production  of  2,532  million  bushels  and  the  estimate  of  531  million  bushels  for 
the  October  1  carry-over,  is  3,093  million  bushel.,,  compared  with  2,905  million 
bushels  last  year  and  2,713  million  bushels  for  the  1923-32  average. 

Of  the  1938  supply,  about  257  million  bushels  were  sealed  for  loans, 
leaving  2,647  million  bushels  unsealed.  The  total  quasi ti  by  of  1959  corn  sealed 
may  be  nearly  as  lt.rg_  as  the  quantity  of  1953  com  sealed.  In  this  evert,  the 
total  quantity  of  corn  neither  under  seal  nor  held  by  the  Government  wall  be 
about  the  same  as  the  total  rruantity  of  unsealed  corn  lest  year. 

The  domestic  disappei  ranee  of  corn  in  1937-58  totaled  2,216  million 
bushels,  and  in  1938-59  2,310  million  bushels,  or  13,2  bushels  per  grain  con¬ 
suming  animal  unit  in  each  year. 

Acreages  of  corn  hybrids  continue  to  increase 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  hybrid  corn  ir  she  Corn  3  .It  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  yields  of  corn  during  recent  years.  In  19"6  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  corn  acreage  in  Iowa  ,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  was  planted  to 
hybrid  corn.  This  7/ear  mo  *0  than  three -fourths  of  the  corn  acreage  in  Town  and 
ever  60  oerccni  of  in  com  acreage  in  Indier  end  Illir  is  was  plant --d  t  c  man 
hybrids.  Although  furtla  r  expansion  on  the  c  ere  a  70s  in  these  States  mw,  o_  mod¬ 
erate,  other  anatas  may  shew  a  muter!'  1  increase  as  scon  as  suitable  tapes  are 
developed  for  use  111  v,he se  Gtates.  Ir  Nebraska  only  17  percent  of  the  1939  acre¬ 
age  was  planted  to  hybrids,  in  South  Dakota  only  15  percent,  and  in  Missouri 
only  26  percent. 

Oats  suppli k s  below  average 

The  1939-40  supply  of  oats  is  new  estimated  to  be  1,132  million  bushels 
compared  with  1,257  million  bushels  last  year.  This  estimate  includes  the 
October  1  indicated  crop  of  941  million  bushels  and  the  estimated  carry-over 
on  Ju^g  1  of  191  million  bushels.  This  indicated  supply  is  l7  percent  below 
the  1928-32  average,  and  is  lower  than  the  supply  in  any  of  the  past  12  years 
with  the  exception  of  the  drought  years  1933,  1934,  and  1936. 
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Barley  and  grain  sorghum  supplies 

The  1939-^0  barley  supply,  including  the  indicated  production  on 
October  1  and  the  June,  1  carry-over,  is  323  million  bushels,  which  is  the 
largest  supply  since  I92S,  and  compares  with  a  total  supply  of  289  million 
bushels  last  year.  But  yields  were  lower  than  in  1938,  and  the  increased 
supply  this  year  was  due  to  a  2-million  acre  increase  in  the  acreage  seeded 
to  barley  and  a  22-million  bushel  increase  in  the  carry-over. 

The  supply  of  barley  available  for  feeding  this  year  will  probably  be 
larger  than  during  the  last  2  years.  The  1937  supply  of  barley  totaled  about 
248  million  bushels,  about  6l  million  bushels  of  which  were  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Of  the  1938  supply  of  289  million  bushels, 
about  57  million  bushels  were  used  for  alcoholic  beverages.  As  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  there  will  be  any  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  barley  used  by  these  industries  in  1939-40,  practically  all  of  the  increase 
in  the  barley  supply  will  be  available  for  feeding. 

The  1939  grain- sorghums  crop  was  indicated  on  October  1  to  be  about  88 
million  bushels,  or  13  percent  below  the  production  in  1938  and  1  million 
bushels  above  the  1928-37  average.  The  slightly  above-average  production 
this  year  was  due  to  increased  acreage,  since  the  September  1  indicated  yield 
of  grain  sorghums  was  only  10.0  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  12.9  bushels 
last  year  and  11.8  bushels  for  the  10-year  average.  Yields  of  grain  sorghum 
were  low  this  year  in  large  parts  of  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Colorado,  where 
temperatures  have  been  unusually  high  and  rainfall  has  been  much  below  average, 
There  nas  been  a  marked  expansion  in  the  acreage  planted  to  grain  sorghums  in 
the  Western  Corn  Belt  during  the  last  few  years.  The  drought-resistant  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  crop  and  the  development  of  improved  varieties  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  increase. 

Wheat  and  rye  feeding  reduced 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  from  the  1939  orop  fed  on  the  farms  where 
produced  is  expected  to  be  around  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  132  million 
bushels  fed  from  the  1938  crop.  The  total  supply  of  wheat  this  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  993  million  bushels  compared  with  1,034  million  bushels  last  year. 
While  wheat  feeding  was  comparatively  heavy  during  the  summer,  advances  in 
prices  of  wheat  relative  to  those  of  other  grains  since  August  have  pi’obably 
curtailed  feeding. 

The  quantity  of  rye  fed  from  the  1939  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  one- 
fourth  smaller  than  the  quantity  from  the  1938  crop,  which  is  now  estimated  to 
have  been  19.5  million  bushels.  Prices  for  rye  in  August  were  again  below 
prices  for  corn  in  the  Western  States  and  in  all  North  Central  States  except 
Missouri,  but  the  margin  in  both  of  these  areas  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
August  last  year. 

Feedstuff s  supplies  larger 

An  increase  in  the  1939-^0  supply  of  commercial  feeds  over  that  of  the 
previous  season  was  indicated  on  the  first  of  October.  The  principal  increases 
were  in  linseed  and  soybean  meals.  Supplies  of  wheat  millfeeds  probably  will 
not  be  greatly  different  from  those  of  a  year  ago  and  supplies  of  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal  may  be  slightly  smaller. 
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High-protein  feeds 

Supplies  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  based  on  crop  prospects  October  1, 
will  be  considerably  larger  in  1939-^0  than  1938-39*  A  1939  flax:  crop  more 
than  double  that  of  a  year  earlier  will  provide  a  domestic  supply  of  around 
3b0,000  tons  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  against  about  205,000  tons  available  for 
domestic  use  in  1938-39*  Production  of  soybean  meal  is  expected  to  reach  a 
new  high  record  of  around  1,500,000  tons,  if  farmers  harvest  the  quantity  of 
soybeans  indicated  on  October  1,  and  if  as  largo  a  percentage  is  crushed  as  in 
1938-39*  Production  of  soybeans  has  increased  steadily  during  recent  years  in 
the  North  Central  States,  and  the  output  of  meal  has  increased  from  about 
225,000  ton3  in  1934-35  to  around  1  million  tons  in  1938-39* 

Supplies  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  for  1939-40  will  probably  be 
slightly  below  those  of  1938-39,  since  the  cotton  crop  will  apparently  be  abou 
the  same  as  last  year  and  the  carry-over  of  cottonsood  cake  and  meal  is  much 
smaller.  Relatively  high  prices  for  cottonseed  may  slightly  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  crushod.  Exports  and  imports  are  likely  to  continue  negligible,  since 
foreign  markets  are  disrupted  by  the  European  War.  Little  change  is  indicated 
in  the  production  of  peanut  meal,  as  a  diversion  program  similar  to  that  of 
1938-39  has  been  announced.  Production  of  peanut  coke  end  meal  in  1938-39 
totaled  about  75,009  tons,  and  imports  a  little  over  5,000  tons. 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  supplies  available  for  domestic  use, 

1926-27  to  1939-40 


Year 

Coxtonseod  : 
1/  : 

Soybean  : 
2/  : 

Linseed  : 

2lL- 

Other 

......  M...  ... 

Total 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1.000  tons 

1.000  tons 

1926-27 

2,000 

32 

W  ■ 

94 

2,583 

1927-23 

1,577 

6l 

530 

114 

2,232 

1923-29 

1,771 

91 

47s 

102 

2,442 

1929-30 

1,333 

112 

396 

142 

2,533 

1930-31 

1,730 

122 

370 

115 

2,387 

1931-32 

1,712 

132 

222 

.  66 

2,132 

1932-33 

1,625 

113 

220 

84 

2,042 

1933-3“+ 

1,643 

99 

lol 

123 

2,031 

1934-35 

1,462 

237 

222 

209 

2,130 

1935-36 

1 ,  630 

620 

286 

183 

2,769 

1936-37 

1,933 

548 

303 

223 

3,007 

1937-38 

2,238 

732 

206 

109 

3,333 

1938-39 

1,935 

1,042 

246 

132 

3 ,455 

1.939-43  5/ 

L£20. 

1,300 . . 

360 

_  15P _ 

......  im _ 

1/  Total  stocks  August  1  plus  production  and  imports,  minus  exports  and 
quantity  used  for  fertilizer. 

_2/  October-Sept ember,  production  plus  imports  during  period  October  1926  - 
December  1938;  production  plus  imports  minus  exports  during  period 
January  1939  to  date. 

3/  October-September ,  production  plus  imports,  minus  exports. 

4/  Includes  production  of  copra,  peanut,  sesame,  hempseod,  and  babassu 
cokes  and  meals,  plus  imports,  minus  exports  of  these  cikes  and  meals. 
Prior  to  January  1 ,  1939  exports  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  were  included 
with  other  cakes  and  meals. 

5/  Estimated  October  1939 . 
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Other  byproduct  feeds 

Supplies  of  wheat  feeds  for  the  1939-40  season  may  approximate  those 
of  1938-39,  The  United  States  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  during  1938-39 
was  4,485,000  tons,  the  largest  since  1931-32,  Imports  increased  to  157,000 
tons,  and  in  addition  87,000  tons  were  withdrawn  from  bonded  mills,  making  a 
total  importation  of  244,000  tons*  Exports  were  negligible  at  only  26,000 
tons.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  supplies  of. wheat  offal  available  for 
domestic  consumption  in  1938-39  were  4,703,000  tons  against  4,464,000  tons  in 
1937-38. 

Supplies  of  other  byproduct  feeds  will  also  probably  be  slightly 
above  those  of  last  season.  Some  improvement  in  the  demand  for  the  main 
products  of  the  wet-process  corn-grinding  industry  is  expected  to  give  a 
somewhat  larger  supply  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  for  the  1939-40  season  than 
was  available  in  1938-39,  when  production  totaled  approximately  610,000  tons. 
Uo  data  are  available  on  the  production  of  hominy  feed,  but  if  the  domestic 
demand  for  food  products  continues  to  improve,  hominy  feed  may  be  more 
plentiful  in  1939-40  than  in  1938-39,  About  250,000  tons  would  appear  to  be 
the  probable  production  of  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains  in  1939-40,  since 
about  that  quantity  was  produced  in  1938-39,  and  there  are  at  present  no 
indications  of  any  material  change  in  the  production  of  these  industries. 
Increased  slaughterings  of  livestock,  particularly  hogs,  should  result  in 
larger  supplies  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  which  were  relatively  scarce  and 
high-priced  during  1938-39,  Based  upon  the  October  1  estimate  of  sugar-teet 
production,  supplies  of  beet  pulp  in  1939-40  may  be  slightly  smaller  than 
in  1938-39. 


Supplies  of 

indicated 

byproduct 
use,  1929 

feeds  available 
-39  1/ 

for  domestic 

Year 

Whe  at 

Gluten 

:  Distillers’ 

•  Dried 

Rice 

beginning 

mill- 

feed  and 

:  and  brewers’ 

beet  : 

mill- 

July 

feeds 

meal 

:  dried  grains 

pulp  : 

feeds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1929 

5,008 

671 

211 

1930 

5,105 

568 

285 

1931 

4,533 

512 

196 

2/  90 

1932 

4,453 

5  75 

263 

2/90 

1933 

4,165 

575 

182 

85 

1934 

4,412 

494 

245 

92 

1935 

4,578 

565 

3/  315 

226 

86 

1936 

4,899 

618 

368 

295 

105 

1937 

4,464 

539 

265 

244 

120 

1938 

4,703 

608 

252 

280 

120 

1939  4/ 

4,750 

650 

250 

260 

120 

l/  Production  and  net  imports  of  wheat  millfeeds  and  beet  pulp. 

2/  Partly  estimated  for  1931-32  and  1932-33. 

3 J  Data  first  available  for  1935-36, 

4/  Estimated. 
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Hay  and  Pastures 

Pastures  in  1939  have  not  furnished  so  much  feed  as  in  1938,  and  the 
hay  crop  is  about  7  percent  s:naller  than  was  harvested  in  1938,  hut  is  8  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  the  lC-year  (1923-37)  average.  The  carry-over  of  hay  from 
the  exceptionally  large  1938  crop  was  the  second  largest  in  the  30  years  for 
which  records  are  available.  The  supply  of  hay  per  hay— consuming  animal  unit 
expected  to  be  on  farms  next  January  1  is  the  second  largest  since  1923,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  supply  available  a  year  ago.  However,  the  condition  of 
fall  pastures  was  much  below  average  on  October  1,  and  feeding  started  early 
and  farm  stocks  of  hay  next  May  are  expected  to  be  down  to  about  the  usual 
average  in  pre-drought  years  unless  the  winter  is  unusually  mild. 

The  large  supplies  of  hay,  together  with  the  rather  small  numbers  of 
hay- consuming  livestock  on  farms  since  1936,  have  made  hay  very  cheap  com¬ 
pared  with  livestock.  With  encouragement  for  the  expansion  of  the  acreage 
of  crops  that  may  be  used  for  hay,  pasture,  or  soil  improvement  crops,  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  reversal  in  these  price  relationships  in  19  40. 

Because  of  inadequate  rainfall,  the  1939  yields  per  acre  of  both  tamo 
and  wild  hay  are  generally  below  the  10-year  average  in  the  East  as  far  south 
as  the  Potomac  River,  in  most  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  much 
of  the  western  Groat  Plains  area  between  Wyoming  and  western  Nebraska  and  the 
Mexican  border.  On  the  other  hand,  yields  of  tame  hay  are  generally  above 
average  in  a  broad  belt  extending  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  relatively  high  yields 
in  this  central  area  are  partly  the  result  of  fairly  good  growing  conditions 
this  year  and  partly  due  to  a  continuation  of  the  shift  in  recent  yeaers  to 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  higher  yielding  kinds  of  hay. 

Supplies  of  practically  all  kinds  of  gra.ss  and  clover  seeds  are  ample 
for  the  usual  seeding  requirements  in  194C. 

Livestock  Numbers  and  Feed  Requirement s 

The  acute  feed  shortage  resulting  from  the  droughts  of  193^  and  193-6 
caused  prices  of  feed  grains  to  be  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  and  livestock  numbers  consequently  were  sharply  re¬ 
duced.  As  feed-grain  production  increased  in  1937  and  1938,  however,  grain 
prices  declined  sharply.  Livestock  prices  also  declined,  but  not  so  much  as 
did  prices  of  feed  grains.  This  resulted  in  a  more  favorable  situation  for 
livestock  feeders  from  the  standpoint  of  feed  costs,  and  stimulated  increased 
livestock  production ,  especially  of  hogs.  Hog  numbers  increased  sharply  in 
1938  «nd  1939  ana  cattle  numbers  also  increased  to  some  extent. 

The  number  of  feed-grain  consuming  animal  units  (including  poultry) 
on  farms  January  1,  194-0,  is  expected  to  be  between  136  and  137  million. 

This  number  comp.ares  with  127.O  million  on  January  1,  1939  >  121.6  million  on 
January  1,  1938,  14-4.4  million  on  January  1,  193 3 »  ana  a  10-year  (1923-32) 
average  of  13S.5  million.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  during  1939  has 
been  in  hogs,  but  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  all  cattle  and 
chickens  and  a  small  increase  in  sheep.  Numbers  of  work  stockp, however ,  are 
expected  to  show  a  further  reduction. 
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With  supplies  of  feed  grains  (either  including  or  excluding  sealed 
com)  smaller  in  relation  to  animal  units  than  comparable  supplies  last  year, 
the  ratio  of  livestock  prices  to  feed  prices  is  expected  to  he  less  favorable 
in  1939-40  than  in  193S~39»  This  will  tend  to  prevent  such  a  large  increase 
in  livestock  production  in  1940  .as  took  place  in  1939*  The  pig  crop  Of  1940 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  crop  of  1939  >  and  cattle  numbers 
probably  will  increa.se  at  least  as  much  as  they,  have  this  year.  "•  Sheep  numbers 
may  also  increase  slightly,  but  numbers  of  v/ork  stock  will  continue  their 
decline. 

Changes  in  the  livestock  and  feed-grain , situation  during  the  next  year 
or  two  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  at  this  time,  because  they  will  be  determined 
in  a  large  peart  by  crop  yields,  war  developments,  changes  in  the  price  level, 
and  policies  followed  with  respect  to  accumulating  or  disposing  of  reserves  of 
corn  on  fauns.  If  feed-grain  crops  in  1Q40  in  the.  Western  Corn  Belt  should  be 
average  or  better,  there  will  be  a.  tendency  to  increase  hog  production  in  that 
area,  and  thus  bring  about  an  adjustment  towards  the  distribution  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  1928-32  period.  This  would  also  result  in  some  further  in¬ 
crease  in  194l  in  hog  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  nny  decrease 
that  might  occur  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  probably  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  increases  in  the  western  area. 

In  view  of  tho  broad  demand  for  cattle-breeding  stock  and  the  general 
tendency  throughout  the  country  to  expand  cattle  herds,  cattle  numbers  are 
expected  to  show  further  increases  in  both  1940  and  194l.  The  Agricultural 
Conserved  ion  Program,  through  its  general  objective  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  forage  crops  and  improving  pastures  and  ranges,  will  contribute  to 
this  increo.se  in  cattle  numbers. 

Eecd-G-rain  Prices 

Peed- grain  pri ces  higher  than  last  year 

Peed-grain  prices  are  expected  to  average  higher  during  the  coning  fall, 
winter,  end  spring  months  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19 3^ — 39 • 

The  donestic  demand  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  improved  over  that  of  a  yen.r 
ago.  The  wholesale  price  level  will  be  higher,  and  livestock  numbers  will  De 
larger,  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  feed-grain  prices 
advanced  sharply,  but  since  September  ~[  they  have  declined,  and  :ruch  of  the 
gain  the  first  week  of  September  was  lost  by  the  end  .of  the  month. 

Livestock  feeding  ratios  have  become  less  favorable  to  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  during  the  past  year,  as  livestock  numbers  have  increased  relative  to 
feed-gradn  supplies.  Luring  September  they  were,  in  gener.al,  near  the  1928-32 
average  or  above.  Ratios  are  expected  to  continue  favorable  to  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  during  1939“^T>>  but  they  will  probably  be  somewhat  less  favorable  than 
during  the  last  2  marketing  yeo.rs. 

During  recent  months  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley  have  been  high  re¬ 
lative  to  corn  prices.  This  relationship  is  expected  to  continue  during  the 
remainder  of  the  marketing  yeo.rs  for  oats  and  barley. 
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Corn  prices  slight ly  higher  than  a  year  ago 

Luring  the  week  ended  October  7  the  average  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn 
at  Chicago  was  49  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  5^  cents  for  September,  45 
cents  for  August,  and  47  cents  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Prices 
for  corn  are  expected  to  average  higher  during  the  1939~40  marketing  year  than 
in  193S-39*  despite  larger  supplies  of  corn. 

Corn:  Average  farm  price  per  bushel  in  Iowa,  and  average  price  of  No.  3 
Yellow  at  Chicago,  conpared  with  the  loan  rate  (Total  quantity  of  corn 
sealed  in  1933-34  -  271  million  bushels;  in  1937~33  -  28  million 
bushels;  and  in  1933—39  ~  227  million  bushels) 


Month 

1933-35  i 

1937-38 

• 

• 

1933-39  : 

1939-40 

- 

:  Iowa  : 
Loan: farm  : 
raterprice: 

Chi  cage : 
No.  3  : 

Yellow  : 

• 

• 

Loan: 

rate: 

Iowa 

fam 

price 

: Chi cago 
:No.  3 
:Yellow 

:  : Iowa  : 

:  Loan:  farm  : 
: rate:price: 

Chi  cago : 
No.  3  : 

yellow  : 

: Iowa  : 
Loan: farm  : 
rate:  price: 

Chi  cage 
No .  3 
Yellow 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct.  Ct. 

Ct. 

July 

47 

55.3 

117 

11S. 4 

1/50 

46 

58.7 

36 

48.0 

Aug. 

37 

51.0 

97 

104.5 

1/50 

39 

53.6 

36 

45.0 

Sept . 

36 

47.5 

86 

105.9 

2/57 

4i 

52.7 

48 

54. C 

Oct . 

24 

40.2 

46 

66.1 

2/57 

33 

44.7 

39 

48.3 

Nov. 

45 

32 

44.4 

5° 

4l 

53.4 

34 

46.0 

Dec. 

45 

35 

46.5 

50 

43 

56.1 

2/57 

33 

51.C 

Jan. 

45 

37 

49.7 

50 

47 

59-3 

2/57 

39 

51.5 

Eeb. 

45 

36 

48.6 

50 

45 

56.9 

2/57 

35 

48.1 

Mar. 

45 

37 

48.9 

50 

43 

57.9 

2/57 

35 

47.5 

Apr. 

45 

36 

47.3 

50 

¥1 

58.6 

2/57 

36 

48.7 

1/  Rate  on  corn  testing  15"2  percent  or  less  in  moisture  content;  the  range  was 
44  to  50  cents,  depending  on  grade. 

2j  Rate  on  corn  testing  15'y  percent  moisture  content  or  less;  the  range  is  50 
to  57  cents. 

1/  Minimum  rate  expected  on  corn  testing  15^  percent  or  less  in  moisture  content. 


The  1939  loan  program 


Present  indications  are  that  a  com  loan  will  be  available  to  eligible 
producers  on  their  1939  crop  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  1933  loan.  Just 
what  effect  the  1939  loan  rate  will  have  on  farm  prices  is  complicated  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  European  situation,  an  increased  number  of  farmers  eligible 
for  the  loan,  and  a  large  quantity  of  1933  corn  still  under  seal.  As  the  wa.r 
in  Europe  this  year  nay  be  an  added  incentive  for  producers  to  retain  their 
stocks  of  corn,  the  loan  may  be  especially  significant  as  the  means  of  securing 
the  necessary  cash  to  supply  their  current  needs.  The  farm  price  of  corn  in 
the  Com  Belt  will  probably  be  maintained  nearer  the  loan  rate  than  it  was  last 
year. 
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Corn!  Weighted  average  price  per  "bushel  of  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago,  1933“39 


Year 

begin- 


Oct. 

Nov-. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

.  July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Av. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1933 

40.2 

44.4 

46.5 

1934 

77.9 

83.4 

930 

1935 

82. Q 

62.1 

59-0 

1936 

10b. b 

104.7 

IO7.2 

1937 

66. 1 

53.4 

56.1 

1938 

44.7 

46.0 

51.0 

1939 

48.3 

Oats 

prices 

high 

ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct.  ct, 


49.7  48.6 

90.8  87.7 

60.8  61.3 

112.2  111.2 

59.3  56.9 
51.5  48.1 


48.9  47.3 
83.3  89.0 

60.8  63  -  2 
llb.O  I35.O  13 

57.9  58.6  57-7 
47.5  48.7  •■51.2 


51-3 
87.6 
63.2 
.34.9 


58.4  64.1  76.1 
85.1  84.8  80.6 
64.0  85.8  llU.R 
122.4  118.4  104.5 

57.0-  58.7  53-6 

■51.2- '48.0  45.0 


80.0  49.7 
83.2  85.8 
112.1  73.6 
105.9  121.0 

52.7  57-2 
54.0  -48.4 


Advances  in  prices  for  oats  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
•carried  the  price  of  oats  to  the  highest  level  since  July  1937*  During. the 
last  half  of  September,  however,  prices  declined  and  the  average  price  of 
No.  3  White  oats  at  Chicago  for  tho  week  ended  October  7  was  33  cents  per 
bushel  compared  with  26  cents  per  bushel  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  The  price  of  oats  will  probably  continue  higher  than  a  year  ago  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  as  a  result  of  comparatively  small  supplies  and 
an  improved  domestic-demand  situation. 


Oats:  Weighted  average  price  por  bushel  of 
No.  3  White,  Chicago,  1933~39 


Year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Oct . 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct . 

Nov.  [ 

Dec.  ' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Av.  ] 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

1933 

30.2 

35.5 

35.0 

32.0 

33.6 

34.6 

36.7 

36.0 

33-3 

31.8 

34.7 

43.4 

36.1 

1934 

44.8 

48.9 

55.4 

52.5 

54.1 

55-7 

56.3 

54.1 

49.0 

49.5 

43.6 

39-2 

48.4 

1935 

35.1 

29.2 

29.7 

29.8 

29.0 

29.3 

30.0 

30.3 

27.8 

27.6 

2b.b 

28.4 

29.3 

1936 

37-2 

44.3 

43.6 

42.1 

46.0 

50.4 

53.6 

51.5 

51.2 

54.4 

52.2 

48.0 

42.8 

1937 

39.3 

30.3 

32.2 

31.8 

31.8 

32.4 

33-5 

32.8 

32.2 

31.2 

29.3 

28.4 

32.0 

193s 

1939 

25.6 

28.7 

24.0 

29.6 

26.6 

35-9 

25.4 

34.5 

26.3 

29.3 

30.7 

30.4 

30.8 

32.2 

34.0 

34.0 

28.1 

Barley  prices  near  the  1938  level 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  barley  prices  have  advanced 
about  12  cents  per  bushel,  and  they  did  not  recede  during  September  as  did 
prices  of  corn  and  oats.  For  the  week  ended  October  7  "the  average  price  of 
No.  3  barley  at  Minneapolis  was  50  cents  per  bushel,  which  was  1  cent  higher 
than  the  corresponding  weekly  average  for  1938.  Prices  for  barley  during  the 
coming  winter  and  spring  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  prices  during  the 
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corresponding  period  of  1938-39 »  3in.ee  the  prospective  increase  in  demand 
will  probably  largely  offset  larger  barley  supplies. 

The  margin  between  No.  2  malting  barley  and  No.  2  feeding  barley  has 
been  somewhat  narrower  since  the  harvesting  of  the  1939  crop  than  it  was 
following  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  end  1938  crops.  This  narrower  margin 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  ample  supplies  of  malting  barley  as  compared 
with  the  last  2  years,  some  decline  in  the  quantity  of  barley  required  by  the 
brewing  industry,  and  increased  livestock  numbers. 

Barley:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel,  No.  3  Minneapolis,  1933“33 


Year 

Degin- 

ling 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Av. 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

1933 

60.9 

55-9 

65.5 

62.2 

53.6 

64.2 

65.1 

65.9 

66.3 

67.O 

66.0 

81.6 

63.6 

1934 

79-0 

92.8 

101.9 

97.0 

101.0 

105.1 

103.8 

103.0 

95.1 

53.4 

81.2 

66.7 

94.5 

1935 

54,0 

48.1 

53.1 

52.1 

50.2 

51.9 

59.7 

61.9 

57 .8 

57.9 

54.5 

58.7 

55.2 

193b 

C5.2 

114.5 

124.1 

122.4  llb.5 

120.9 

124.7 

124.2 

110.4 

114.6 

103.0 

:76.7 

112.2 

1337 

70.7 

6l.l 

67.3 

69.3 

6S.5 

71.5 

76.9 

78.4 

72.2 

69.4 

66.2 

84.2 

69.4 

1938 

1939 

46.7 

40.3 

46.1 

41.5 

51.1 

50.4 

47.5 

50.1 

46.9 

49.2 

51.2 

49.0 

48.6 

47.7 

50.4 

4s.s 

48.5 

Feedstuff s  prices 


Prices  of  commercial  feeds  during  1939_40  are  likely  to  average  higher 
than  they  did  last  season  as  a  result  of  increased  feed  requirements  and  a 
general  improvement  in  the  domestic  demand.  Prices  advanced  sharply  early  in 
September  as  a  result  of  the  rush  of  feed  manufacturers  and  distributors  to 
replenish  or  accumulate  stocks  following  the  outbreak  of  European  hostilities, 
but  much  of  the  advance  was  lost  by  the  close  of  the  month.  Little  increase  in 
export  trade  during  the  current  season  is  probable  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  feed  grains,  an  increase  of  around  10  percent  in 
commercial  feedstuff s,  and  a  gain  of  only  about  7  percent  in  the  number  of 
f eod-consuming  animal  units,  there  is  little  in  the  feed  situation  to  indicate 
unusually  high  prices  for  feed  in  1939~4q. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  feedstuff  prices  averaged  102  (1935~3^  ” 
100)  for  the  feeding  season  July  1938  through  June  1939 •  The  average  for  Oct¬ 
ober,  1935,  was  112.7  compared  with  93»8  in  August ,  ' 121,8.  in 'Sepfcnbfcr^ 
ynd. 93*5  for  October  last  year. 

Prices  of  linseed  and  soybean  meals  are  likely  to  be  materially  lower 
in  relation  to  prices  of  other  high-protein  concentrates  in  19j9“4o  than  in 
other  recent  yearn ,  because  of  the  relatively  larger  supplies  of  these  feeds 
available  for  domestic  consumption. 

Hay  prices 

Most  of  the  United  States  hay  crop  is  used  either  on  the  farm  where 
grown  or  in  that  immediate  vicinity;  only  a  small  percentage  moves  through 
traded -channels..  With  a  large  supply  of  hay  in  1938  and  additional  acreage? 
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that  could  have  been  cut  for  hay,  the  average  farm  price  for  the  1938  crop  of 
all  hay  was  only  $6.76  per  ton,  which  was  the  lowest  average,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  of  1932,  for  more  then  30  years.  On  September  15,  1937»  the 
average  farm  price  of  loose  alfalfa  hay  was  $10.39  per  ton.  A  year  later  it 
was  $7.73  per  ton,  and  on  September  15,  1939 »  it  was  $2.04  per  ton.  (Compara¬ 
tive  prices  of  prairie,  clover-timothy,  alfalfa,  and  all  hay  are  shown  below.) 
With  largo  supplies  of  hay  in  sight  and  an  opportunity  for  expansion  in  1940, 
the  general  level  of  hay  prices  during  1939**40  may  be  expected  to  continue  low 
in  relation  to  feed-gra.in  and  livestock  prices. 

United  States  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  hay, 
specified  periods,  1937~39 


Kind  :  Sept.  15>  :  Sent.  15,  :  Aug.  15,  :  Sept.  15,  :  Oct.  15, 

_ :  1937  :  1972  :  1979  s  1979  :  1939 

:  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Clover-timothy 

Clover-timothy  .:  10.19  7.75  8.00  8.33  8.76 

Prairie  . :  6.O3  4. 36  4.09  4.46  4.68 

Alfalfa . :  10.39  7.73  7.45  8.o4  2.36 

All  hay . :  8.91  6. 70  6.77  7.17  7.31 


Foreign  Feed-gra.in  and  Livestock  Outlook 

Developments  in  the  foreign  situation  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
governed  primarily  by  the  war  in  Europe.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  importer  of  feed  grains  and  feedstuff s  and  almost  the  only 
remaining  European  importer  of  pork  and  lard,  will  have  much  to  say,  through 
its  control  of  the  seas,  about  the  trade  in  feed  grains  and  livestock  between 
Europe  and  overseas  countries.  Information  received  to  date  points  to  the 
following  developments:  a  reduction  in  meat  consumption  in  Europe,  reduced 
imports  of  feeds  and  feedstuffs  as  a  result  of  declining  livestock  numbers,  and 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  overseas  supplies  of  lard  and  jjork,  resulting 
from  the  shutting  off  of  such  shipments  from  central  Europe  and  the  Baltic 
countries. 

An  important  factor  that  is  expected  to  prevent  runaway  markets  and  to 
keep  European  imports  down  to  a  minimum  is  tne  control  over  foreign  trade  and 
orices  and  tne  rationing  of  consumption  already  put  into  effect  by  most  of  the 
countries  that  have  access  to  overseas  supplies.  Such  complete  control  was  not 
instituted  until  well  toward  the  end  of  the  World  War* 

Feed  grains 


The  British  blockade  has  cut  off  central  Europe  from  overseas  supplies 
of  feed  grains  and  feedstuffs,  and  it  appears  that  the  British  regulation  of 
shipping  will  reduce  the  imports  of  such  products  into  the  Netherlands, 

Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the  other  neutral  countries  so  as  to-  prevent  such 
supplies  from  reaching  Germany  through  those  countries.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  expected  that  tne  United  Kingdom  itself  will  reduce  its  import  requirements 
of  feed  grains  as  a  result  of  some  increase  in  domestic  grain  production,  a 
reduction  in  hog  numbers,  and  the  wish  to  import  products  in  more  concentrated 
form  -  in  this  case  in  the  form  of  meat.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  feed  grains  and  feedstuffs  into  Europe 
this  coming  year. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  World  War  exports  of  corn  from  the 
United  States  averaged  no  larger  than  during  the  5  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war,  even  though  European  import-control  measures  were  not  put  in  effect 
until  later  in  the  war.  Furthermore,  Argentine  corn  production  during  the 
last  war  averaged  only  196  million  bushels  annually  compared  with  330  million 
for  the  5  years  ended  in  1937~3S»  The  Argentine  acreage  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  recent  years. 

On  the  supply  side,.  Argentina  alone  will  ,hav<?  more  than  sufficient  feed 
grains  to  supply  the  expected  lower  level  of  European  import  requirements,  as 
shipments  formerly  made  to  central  Europe  may  now  be  diverted  elsewhere.  The 
advantage  of  Argentina  as  a  low-cost  producer,  however,  may  be  offset  to  some 
extent  by  the  necessity  of  the  British  to .maintain  a  convoy  system,  which 
would  tend  to  direct  their  purchases  to  North  America. 

Livesto  ck 


If  previous  experience  is  any  criterion,  a  decrease  in  livestock  num¬ 
bers  in  Europe  is  to  be  expected,  particularly ■ if  the  war  extends  beyond  one 
year.  The  greater  dietary  efficiency  of  grain  consumed  directly  rather  than 
through  conversion  into  meat.,  the  . high  price  of  feed,  supplies  and  .difficulty 
in  obtaining  them,  and  the  relatively  large  amount  of  labor  necessary  for 
the  production  of  livestock  all  tend  to  bring  about  a  curtailment  in  livestock 
production  during  war  times.  The  European  neutral  countries,  most  of  which 
are  exporters  of  pork,  are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of -keeping  their  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  in  balance,  and  of  assuring  prompt  payment  for  their  ex¬ 
ports.  As  they  are  expected  to  encounter  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
volume  of  their  exports,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  curtail  imports, 
including  feed  grains..  ..  .. 

With  the  exception  of  small  imports  of  lard  into  'some  of  the  neutral 
countries  of  western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  European  country 
in  a  position  to  import  pork  and  lard  from-  overseas.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  this  year,  that  country  was  importing  from  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
countries  at  the  rate  of  125  million  pounds  a  year.  These  supplies  are  no 
longer  available.  Furthermore,  because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  feed 
supplies  and  pressure  from  both-warring  factions,  the  neutral  countries, 
such  as  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  are  expected  to  supply  less  pork  and 
lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  past.  Because  of  the  need  of  the 
convoy  system  and  higher  shipping  charges  it  also  appears  probable  that 
somewhat  smaller  supplies  of  meats  will  be  obtained ■ from  Australia,  -New 
Zealand,  and  Argentina,  though  the  adherence  of  two  of  these  countries  t« 
the  sterling  block  may  tend  to  help  maintain  their  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  factors  point  to  a  considerable  increase  in  British  pur¬ 
chases  of  American'  pork  and  lard,  -though  such  an  increase  -need  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  completely  offset  the  reduction  in  the  quantity -of  these  products 
formerly  obtained  from  other  areas,  nor  are  the  exports  from  this  country 
expected  to  reach  anything  like  the  high  levels  of  1918  and  the  immediate 
post-war  years.  Increased  slaughterings  incident  to  the  expected  reduction 
in  livestock  numbers  will  tend  to  keep  European  imports  during  the  coning 
year  at  a  lower  level  than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 
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rH  rH  rH  1 — 1 

X  X  CVI  CVJ  CVJ 

r-j 

1 — 1 

rH 

CT\  Cft  Cft  Cft 

Cft  Cft  Cft  Oft  C3V 

Cft  Cft  Cft  Cft  (56 

p 

rH  rH  rH  rH 

1 — 1  r — 1  1 — 1  1 — 1  rH  So* 

1 — 1  rH  1 — i  < — 1  rH 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce  (Sept.  '21,  1933). 
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The  Feed  Grain  Situation  by  Regions 


Although  the  nation-wide  supplies  cf  feed  crops  appear  to  be  abundantly 
ample  for  feeding  the  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches,  the  current  feed  situa¬ 
tion  varies  considerably  in  the  principal  agricultural  regions  of  the  country. 
Reports  on  feed  crops  show  an  unusually  large  production  from  western  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  eastward  to  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  many  other  sections,  particularly  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  there  has  been  a  repetition  of  the  drought  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  so  adversely  affected  corn  production  in  recent  years. 

Great  Plains  and  western  Corn  Belt 

In  1939  the  Great  Plains  region  and  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
again  experienced  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  feed  crops.  The 
drought  was  severe  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  central  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  and  in  eastern  and  northern  North  Dakota.  The  -drought  was  most 
severe  in  July  and  September,  and  corn  and  grain  sorghums" were  more  seriously 
affected  than  small  grains,  except  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  •  The  1939  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  in  this  section  is  considerably  smaller  than  last  year,  and  only 
approximately  half  of  the  1928-37  average.  The  production  of  oats  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  was  about  half  of  the  10-year  average.  In  other  States  of  this 
section  the  production  of  oats  v;as  about  overage  and  the  production  of  barley 
was  near  average  throughout  the  section.  The  production  of  grain  sorghums 
ranged  from  10  to  35  percent  below  that  of  last  year  in  the  different  States, 
except  in  the  South,  where  production  was  much  above  that  of  last  year.  Hay 
and  pasture  were  both  below  normal. 

Although  the  supplied  of  feed  will  be  short  in  comparison  with  pro¬ 
drought  years,  they  should  be  adequate  for  feeding  the  livestock  in  the  area. 
Recovery  from  the  liquidation  of  livestock  in  other  recent  drought  years  has 
not  progressed  very  far,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  probably  are  the  only  States  in 
which  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  produced  in  relation  to  the  number  of  grain¬ 
consuming  animal  units  is  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  years  1928-32. 

The  current  shortage  of  feed  grains  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  restrict  cattle  feeding  in  the  area.  This  area  normally  is  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  supply  of  grain-fed  cattle  for  slaughter,  but  it  has  marketed 
relatively  few  such  cattle  in  the  last  3  years. 

Central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt 


The  supply  of  corn  in  the  central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  States  is  about 
one-third  larger  at  harvest  time  this  year  than  the  1928-32  average  supply.  The 
supply  of  oats,  however,  in  the  principal  producing  States  is  about  one-third 
below  the  1928-32  average.  The  supply  of  oats  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  1928- 
32  average  in  the  Great  Lakes  States,  The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  in  the 
central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  when  it  was 
about  25  percent  above  the  1928-32  average.  Hay  and  other  roughages  are 
abundant  between  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Late  summer 
and  fall  pastures  have  been  affected  by  dry  weather  throughout  the  Corn  Belt. 
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Present  indications  point  to  a  considerable'  increase  in  livestock  fat¬ 
tening  in  this  section  during  the  1939-40  marketing  season,  With  a  20-percent 
increase  in  hog  numbers  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  and  an  active  demand  -for 
feeder  cattle  and  feeder  sheep,  present  prospects  are  that  some  corn  under 
seal  will  be  redeemed  and  fed  before  tfie  1940  harvest. 

Southern  States 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  in  the  Southern  States  are  below  those 
of  last  year  but  are  near  average,  except  in  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
The  supplies  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  meal  also  are  below  average,  but  are 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Pastures  have  been  good  throughout  the 
Southern  States  this  year. 

North  Atlantic  States 

The  North  Atlantic  States  -  especially  southern  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
southern  and  eastern  New  York,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  -  have  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  from  drought  this  year.  Pastures  have  been  so  short  that  many  herds  were 
placed  on  practically  a  winter-feeding  basis  during  the  late  summer.  There  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  hay  on  many  farms.  Although  the  production  of  grain 
crops  was  not  so  seriously  affeetpd  as  hay  and  pastures,  heavier  supplementary 
feeding  than  usual  during  the  drought  period  has  created  a  scarcity  of  con¬ 
centrates. 

Western  States 

-  • 

Range  and  pasture  conditions  have  boon  exceptionally  poor  this  ye.at 
throughout  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In  Washington,  the  condi* 
tion  of  ranges  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  Soptembor,  Conditions  were  al¬ 
most  as  bad  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  Supplies  of  hay  are  generally 
below  those  of  last  year, but  the  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  arc  above  average. 
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Supplies  of  feed  grains  end  -hay,  numbers  of  grain  consuming  and 
hoy  consuming  animal  units  on-  farms-,  -  rmd  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  hey  per  animal  unit,  1920- "*9 


Total 

Grain 

Supply,  of 

:  Hay  : 

Supply 

supply 

consuming 

f  eed 

• 

• 

:  .consuming: 

of 

Year 

of 

Sllll  hi  ell- 

•grains 

Year  :  Supply 

:  animal 

hay 

beginning 

feed 

unit  s 

per  grain 

beginning:  of 

:  ‘  uni t  s  : 

p  :r  hay 

Oct.  1 

grains 

on  farms 

consuming 

May  1  :  hay 

:  on  f  arms  : 

consuming 

Oct.  1 

Jan.  1 

animal 

8  hi 

:  Jan*  1  : 

animal 

u 

following 

27 

uni  t 

• 

• 

:  following: 

N 

uni  0 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

ten  s 

Thousands 

.  Tens 

1900 

118,423 

136,688 

.87 

1920 

100,978 

86, 774 

l.l6 

192.1 

112,229 

138,732 

<71 
•  Cx 

1921 

101,182 

86,078 

1.13 

1922 

103,285 

145,713 

•  /  X. 

19°2 

104,  687 

84,  628 

1.24 

1923 

105,793 

1U3,  696 

.74 

19°3 

100,784 

82,822 

1.22 

1924 

91 , 989 

138,748 

0  66 

1924 

102,135 

30,367 

1.27 

1925 

106,750 

133,595 

.80 

1905 

91,557 

77,364 

1.18 

1926 

100,991 

135,457 

•75 

1926 

85,225 

75?  478 

1.13 

1927 

102,374 

110,453 

.73 

1927 

106,  640 

74, 428 

1.43 

1928 

103,023 

137,038 

•77 

1928 

98,000 

75,318 

I.30 

1929 

97,827 

135,806 

.72 

1929 

95,95^ 

7o,322 

1.25 

1980 

87,215 

134,944 

.65 

1930 

34,133 

78,034 

1.08 

1931 

99,222 

139,456 

.71 

1981 

32,  448 

79,341, 

1.03 

1932 

115,985 

144,459 

.80 

1932 

92,390 

32,850 

1.12 

1933 

94,  591 

143,123 

.66 

1933 

85,869 

85,872 

1.00 

1934 

61,972 

120,314 

•  52 

1934 

67,593 

80,3 06 

.34 

1935 

92,147 

123,118 

•  75 

1938 

94,460 

79,3p9 

1.13 

1936 

64,002 

122,793 

.52 

1936 

84,110 

73,  .663 

1.07 

1937 

99,237 

121,578 

.82 

1937 

38, 564 

77, .549 

1.14 

193S 

104,2.45 

127,040 

.82 

1938 

103,396 

78,022 

1.33 

1939 

108,035  5/136,500 

•79 

1939 

100, 216 

5/79,0.00 

1.27 

l/  Includes  total  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  October  1,  plus  total  production  of 
corn,  "barley,  and  grain  sorghums  in  each  of  the  years  considered. 

2 /  Humber  of  animals  on  farms  January  1,  weighted  as  follows:  milk  cows,  1.00: 
other  cattle,  0.51;  hogs,  0.37;  sheep,  0.04;  horses  and  mules,  l.l4;  poultry 
0.045. 

3/  Total  production  of  tame  and  wild  hay  plus  carry-over  on  Kay  1. 

4/  Humber  of  animals,  excluding  poultry,  on  farms  January  1,  weighted  as  follows? 
milk  cows,  1.00:  other  cattle,  0.75;  sheep,  0.12;  horses  and  mules,  1-00. 

5/  Estimated. 
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Corn:  Parra  supply,  including  sealed  corn,  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  pigs  saved,  1928-32  average,  and  yearly  1935^39 


Corn  supply  per  pig  saved  1 / 

:  1939 

Section 

and 

Quanti ty 

Expressed  as  a  percentage  •quantity 
of  the  1928-72  average  *  as  Per“ 

State 

1928_:  19W 

32  ay. 

1936  j  193-7  [193S  i1^9  ; 

1935!  193^! 

1937; 

•  ]  Q7Q  *  cent  age 

193S!  ij  • of  193S 

Bush.  Bush. 

Bush.  Bush.  Bush.  Bush. 

Pet.  Pet. 

Pet . 

Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 

United 

States 

34  43 

26  44  4l  37 

126  76 

129 

121  109  90 

North 


Atlantic  59  84  64  67  64  57  142  108  114  log  97  39 

E. North: 

Central:  40  52  32  55  49  47  130  80  138  122  118  96 

W  .North 

Central:  31  37  lb  4l  40  38  119  52  132  129  123  95 


Total  N* 


Central 

34 

43 

23 

47 

44 

42 

126 

68 

133 

129 

124 

95 

South 

Atlant 

c  35 

42 

34 

3$ 

34 

29 

120 

97 

K'n 

O 

1 — I 

97 

S3 

85 

South 

Central 

43 

44 

33 

4l 

37 

27 

102 

77 

95 

86 

63 

73 

Western 

11 

12 

9 

9 

10 

7 

103 

82 

82 

91 

64 

70 

Ohio  . . 

33 

48 

33 

4i 

39 

36 

145 

100 

124 

118 

109 

92 

I nd .  . . 

34 

4l 

28 

47 

37 

37 

121 

82 

133 

109 

109 

100 

Ill.  .. 

53 

69 

42 

85 

73 

72 

130 

79 

l60 

133 

136 

99 

Mi ch .  . 

37 

68 

36 

50 

52 

42 

184 

97 

135 

l4l 

114 

81 

Wi  s .  . . 

28 

36 

18 

31 

34 

28 

129 

64 

111 

121 

100 

82 

Minn.  . 

26 

46 

23 

43 

33 

42 

177 

88 

165 

146 

162 

111 

Icwa  .. 

32 

39 

20 

46 

46 

50 

122 

62 

144 

144 

156 

109  . 

Mo  •  • • • 

27 

22 

13 

39 

31 

29 

81 

48 

144 

115 

107 

94 

N.  D. 

16 

46 

4 

31 

26 

18 

288 

25 

194 

162 

112 

69 

S.  D.  . 

23 

49 

9 

36 

27 

23 

213 

39 

157 

117 

100 

35 

Nehr.  . 

37 

33 

12 

33 

4l 

29 

103 

32 

89 

ill 

73 

71 

Nans.  . 

38 

23 

8 

22 

29 

16 

6l 

21 

58 

76 

42 

55 

1 J  Production  and  farm  carry-over  of  corn  per  pig  saved  from  the  comhined  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops. 

2 J  Preliminary. 
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Ratios  between  the  prices  of  feed  grains  and  prices  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  by  mohths,  1928-32  average,  annual  1933~39 


Year 

.Oct.  1 

Nov. : 

Dec.  ! 

Jan.  i 

reb .  : 

Mar .  • 

Apr.  : 

May  i 

June  i 

July  : 

Aug.  1 

Sept’. 

Av. 

Av.192S- 

-29  to 

Ho~- 

corn  r 

atio 

u 

11.6 

1932-33  n.7 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

12.4 

13.1 

12.0 

11.6 

11.4 

11.1 

10.8 

11.1 

1933-34 

11.0 

9.1 

7.0 

6*9 

9.9 

3.2 

3.1 

6.3 

7.0 

7.0 

7-7 

3.5 

8.1 

193^*35 

7.2 

6.2 

6.3 

8.5 

9.5 

10.9 

10.0 

10.6 

10.9 

11.2 

13.4 

13.2 

9.9 

1935-36 

12.0 

15.0 

16.2 

16.2 

16.9 

16. 2 

16. 6 

15.2 

15.4 

11.4 

3.9 

8.8 

14.1 

1936-37 

9.0 

9.1 

9.3 

9.1 

9.1 

8.7 

7.4 

3.0 

9.0 

9.3 

11.3 

10.7 

9.2 

1937-32 

15.2 

16.2 

l4.1 

13-3 

14.6 

15. 3 

14.1 

14.2 

14.9 

14.7 

14.5 

15.8 

14.8 

1932-39 

17.5 

16.7 

14.2 

14.2 

16.2 

15.6 

14.2 

13.0 

12.4 

12.3 

12.3 

13.8 

14.5 

Year 

J  an.  : 

Feb.  $ 

Mar  ."i 

Apr .  2 

May  1 

J  une  £• 

July  ' 

Aug.  S 

Sept  *5 

Oct..' 

Noy  .J 

Dec.  I 

Av. 

Av . ' 

Beef- 

corn  r 

atio 

2/ 

192S-32 

15.2 

14.7 

15.0 

15.0 

14.9 

15.5 

15.7 

16.4 

17.5 

13.5  is. 3 

17.5 

15.9 

1933 

21.0 

20.2 

19.6 

14.4 

13.4 

13*3 

10.3 

11.5 

12.1 

13. 2 

11.6 

11.1 

13.6 

1934 

10.2 

11.3 

12.1 

13.6 

13.5 

12.6 

11.2 

9.6 

10.1 

9.6 

8.7 

7.9 

10.4 

1935 

10.2 

12.0 

12.9 

12.5 

12.7 

12.1 

11.6 

12.7 

12.5 

12.7 

16.1 

l6.6 

•12.6 

1936 

15.3 

13.7 

14.2 

13.3 

12.5 

12.7 

9.5 

7.5 

3.2 

2.6 

9.3 

9.6 

10.6 

1937 

9.5 

9.2 

9.3 

2.0 

S.3 

9.9 

11.8 

13*5 

13.0 

19.3 

19.9 

16.0 

11.1 

193S 

13.7 

13.7 

14.6 

14.7 

15.3 

16.7 

13.2 

19.2 

19. 3 

23.1 

21.8 

19.9 

17.2 

1939 

20.1 

21.1 

21.7 

20.6 

IS. 9 

18.0 

19.4 

20.2 

18. 9 

20.4 

Av. 

Butterf at-f eed  ratio  3/ 

192S-32 

31.2 

29.1 

29.4 

28.1 

26.4 

25.4 

26.2 

29.7 

32.4 

37.6 

33.1 

38.8 

30.3 

1933 

51.1 

42.7 

33.7 

32.4 

29.7 

23.1 

21.9 

20.4 

22.3 

26.4 

24.9 

21.7 

27.2 

1934 

18. 5 

24.0 

25.5 

23.3 

23.4 

20.7 

19.6 

12.1 

16.3 

16.5 

is. 5 

17.6 

19,7 

1935 

12.9 

22.4 

19.3 

21.4 

13.1 

l6. 2 

17.6 

19.4 

21.7 

23.3 

31.5 

36.3 

21.6 

1936 

36. 2 

37-1 

33.4 

32. 2 

27.9 

22.6 

25.1 

21.4 

21.0 

20.7 

20.7 

20.  a 

25.6 

1937 

19.5 

12. 7 

19.3 

16.8 

16.1 

16.7 

17.6 

21.9 

24.7 

35.1 

40.7 

42.7 

21.9 

193S 

35.3 

32.1 

31-7 

22.7 

27.0 

26.6 

27.5 

30.5 

30.1 

33.0 

34.2 

34.6 

30. 3 

1939 

3O.7 

3O.7 

27*7 

25. 8 

24.2 

24.4 

26.2 

28.0 

24.9 

30.2 

Av. 

Feed- 

egg  r 

atio 

4/ 

1922-32 

4.63 

6.00 

6.94 

7.32 

7.55 

7.31 

6.75 

6.03 

5.05 

4.12 

3*33 

3*32 

6.21 

1933 

2.21 

4.36 

5.07 

6.31 

7  *08 

3.54 

3. 90 

7.92 

6.14 

4.23 

3.22 

4.25 

6.l6 

1934 

5.32 

6.22 

7.00 

7.52 

7.63 

3.6l 

3.46 

8.12 

6.84 

6.30 

5.I8 

5.91  7.15 

1935 

6.45 

6.29 

2. 32 

8.02 

7.32 

7.13 

6. 62 

6.19 

5.25 

4.80 

3.31 

3*89 

6.64 

1936 

4.97 

4.26 

6.66 

6.89 

6.50 

6.24 

7.49 

2.21 

7.60 

6.47 

5.4i 

5.95 

6.52 

1937 

8.32 

9.77 

9.36 

10 . 63 

11.93 

II.56 

10.39 

3.59 

7.03 

4.85 

3.86 

4.19 

9.31 

1932 

9.31 

6.96 

6.37 

6.94 

6.17 

5.32 

5.30 

4.53 

3. SO 

3.26 

3.03 

3.30 

5.5s 

1939 

5.22 

5.26 

6.o4 

6.50 

7.02 

7.05 

6.11 

5.43 

5.61 

1/  Number  of  "bushels  of  corn  required  to  "buy  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  "based  upon  the 
average  monthly  price  of  hogs  and  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn,  "both  at  Chicago.  Figures  on 
hog  prices  prior  to  1920  are  general  average  hog  prices  as  published  in  the  Chicago 
Drovers’  Journal  Yearbook;  subsequent  figures  were  compiled  from  reports  of  packer 
and  shipper  purchases,  excluding  pigs,  sows,  boars,  extremely  rough  sows,  or 
cripples.  2 /  Monthly  average  price  of  "Beef  steers  from  the  Corn  Belt,  sold 

out  of  first  hands,  at  Chicago  for  slaughter,  all  grades",  per  100  pounds,  divided 
by  monthly  average  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  per  bushel  at  Chicago.  3 /  Average 
price  per  pound  for  butt  erf  a.t  received  by  producers  on  the  15th  of  each  month 
divided  by  the  average  price  of  dairy  feed  (mixture  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
cottonseed  meal)  per  pound.  4 /  Average  cost  of  poultry  ra,tion  (corn  62  pounds, 
wheat  14  pounds,  oats  S  pounds,  barley  2  pounds,  bran  9  pounds,  and  tankage  5 
pounds)  per  100  pounds  in  the  United  States,  divided  by  the  United  States  average 
price  per  dozen  received  for  eggs  by  farmers. 
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Increases  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  next  2  years  are  expected 
to  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  last  2  years.  The  number  of  young  stock  on  farms 
is  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  normal  replacements  to  dairy  herds  in  1940 
and  19^1.  The  number  of  milk  cows  increased  1  percent  in  1938 1  and  probably 
an  additional  1  percent  in  1939* 

Upward  ttndencies  in  dairy-cow  numbers  seem  to  be  most  marked  in  the 
northeastern  and  Lake  State  dairy  regions,  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Cotton' Belt, 
For  the  next  few  years  the  northern  dairy  regions  may  be  expected  to  show 
the  grea.teot  increase.  Over  the  longer  period  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Cotton 
Belt  are  likely  to  assume  greater  importance. 

The  production  of  feed  grains  and  the  production  of  hay  in  1939  are 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  relatively  large  stocks  were  carried 
over  from  the  preceding  year.  The  total  supplies  of  both  feed  grains  and  hay 
for  the  1939-40  feeding  season  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  livestock  on  farms  nas  increased  sharply  in  the  past  year.  Supplies 
of  feed  grains  and  hay  per  animal  unit  for  the  1939-40  feeding  season  are 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  but  decidedly  above  average. 

During  the  1939-40  winter  feeding  season,  milk  production  is  expected 
to  be  about  as  large  as  the  heavy  winter  production  a  year  earlier.  As  far 
as  can  be  foreseen  at  present,  it  seems  probable,  that,  with  increases  in 
the  number  of  cows,  the  trend  in  milk  production  will  be  gradually  upward, 
as  long  as  feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  are  relatively  high. 

With  the  improvement  in  business,  some  increase  in  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  is  expected.  Total  production  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  for  the  coming  year  is  likely  to  continue  high  but  to  show  little 
change  from  1938  or  1939*  Consumption  of  dairy  products  in  1939  v/as  un- 
usually  high.  Milk  production  in  1939  was  high,  and  there  was  a  marked  re¬ 
duction  in  stocks.  There  was  an  increase  in  apparent  consumption  of  butter 
through  regular  trade  channels  and  a  large  volume  was  distributed  for  relief 
purposes. 

Total  supplies  of  dairy  products  available  for  consumption  during  the 
coming  winter  will  be  considerably  less  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  the 
lower  stocks  on  hand.  Supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  may  be  larger,  but 
holdings  by  Government  agencies  are  decidedly  less. 

Daring  the  World  War,  1914-13,  our  imports  of  cheese  were  curtailed, 
while  our  exports  of  dairy  products,  particularly  concentrated  milks  and 
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cheese,  were  stimulated.  Even  though  our  exports  expanded  rapidly,  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  proportion  of  the  milk  produced  was  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  dairy  products.  If  the  present  war  continues,  our  ex¬ 
ports,  particularly  of  concentrated  milks,  may  increase. 

Prices  of  dairy  products  were  unusually  low  during  last  summer  "because 
of  the  relatively  large  supplies  of  dairy  products  (production  plus  stocks) 
and  the  relatively  low  level  of  all  commodity  prices.  With  the  improvement 
in  business  and  the  general  rise  in  commodity  prices,  dairy  markets  have 
strengthened.  The  reduction  in  stocks  of  dairy  products  has  also  strengthened 
the  prices  of  dairy  products.  Farther  improvement  in  the  dairy  situation  will 
depend  primarily  on  further  improvement  in  business  and  commodity  prices 
generally. 

Humbor  of  milk  cows  increasing 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  January  1,  1939  was  estimated  to  be  1 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  This  was  the  first  increase  in  5  years 
and  it  brought  to  an  end  the  decline  in  numbers  which  started  in  1934.  A  re¬ 
latively  small  part  of  the  7-percent  decline  from  1934  193^  was  recovered, 

but  there  have  been  only  4  years,  1933“3^  inclusive,  when  numbers  were  higher 
than  on  January  1,  1939* 

The  tendency  for  numbers  to  increase  was  general  throughout  the  country 
except  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Wyoming,,  and  Colorado.  Even  in  these 
States  the  declines  were  small. 

There  was  a  further  increase  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  during  1939*  Dy 
January  1,  1940  the  number  on  farms  will  probably  be  nearly  1  percent  larger 
than  the  25,093,000  head  a  year  earlier.  This  would  bo  the  largest  number 
since  1936.  The  long-time  trend  in  number  of  milk  cows  per  capita  has  been 
slightly  downward.  The  number  per  capita  at  the  beginning  of  1940  is  about 
in  line  with  the  long-time  trend.  Milk  production  per  capita,  however,  has 
•not  declined  because  of  the  general  upward  trend  in  production  per  cow. 

Marked  increase  in  number  of  heifers 

More  significant  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk  cows. 
The  droughts  in  1934  and  1936  and  the  short  supplies  of  feed  on  farms  during 
the  early  part  of  1935  snd  1937  tended,  to  reduce  the  number  of  calves  saved 
in  those  years. 

Since  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  feed  crops,  however,  the  supplies  of 
both  feed  grain  and  hay  have  been  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock 
on  farms  and  prices  of  milk  cows  and  beef  cattle  have  been  exceptionally  high 
in  relation  to  feeds.  The  price  of  dairy  products  has  been  higher  in  relation 
to  feeds  than  in  the  4-year  period  from  the  fall  of  1933  to  the  fall  of  1937* 
These  factors  have  stimulated  the  saving  of  heifer  calves. 

On  January  1,  1939  the  number  of  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  and  the  number 
of  heifer  calves  were  both  about  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  heifer  calves  was  about  the  same  as  the  peak  on  January  1,  193^» 
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There  were  further  increases  in  the  number  of  heifers  during  the  past  year. 

By  January  1,  1940  it  is  expected  that  there  will  he  about  5>400,000  head  of 
heifers  1  to  2  years  old  on  farms.  Tnis  would  he  equivalent  to  21.3  heifers 
per  100  cows  and  would  he  the  highest  number  of  heifers  in  relation  to  cows 
in  the  20  years  of  record,  and  decidedly  more  than  needed  for  ordinary  re¬ 
placements  in  1940.  During  the  15  years,  1920-34,  the  number  of  cows  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  herds  averaged  18.1  head  per  100  cows  on  hand  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk  cows  on  January  1,  1940 
is  expected  to  be  about  5> 800,000  head.  This  would  be  4  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  highest  number  ever  reported  and  the  highest  on  record 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  cows  on  hand.  Calves  in  this  age  group  \\rould 
ordinarily  be  added  to  milking  herds  in  I94l. 

A  large  number  of  heifer  calves  were  saved  during  1939 »  phd  it  also 
seems  probable  that  relatively  large  numbers  will  be  saved  during  the  spring 
of  1940.  Large  supplies  of  feed  and  relatively  high  prices  of  cattle  will 
stimulate  the  saving  of  heifer  calves. 

The  number  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  on  farms  is  decidedly  more 
than  needed  for  ordinary  replacements  to  dairy  herds  in  1940' and  194l,  and  is 
large  enough  to  provide  a  marked  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers  in  those  years 
with  average  rates  of  culling. 

Change s  in  milk  cow  numbers  greatly  affected  by  culling 

While  the  number  of  heifers  indicates  a  marked  increase  in  milk-cow 
numbers  in  1940  and  194l  the  actual  increase  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  rate  of  culling.  During  the  last  20  years  the  number  of  cows  elimi¬ 
nated  from  herds  has  been  much  more  variable  than  the  number  of  young  stock 
added  to  herds. 

In  1933  the  rate  of  culling  as  determined  from  the  inventory  of  numbers 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  was  somewhat  above  the  long-time  aver¬ 
age.  Culling  in  1939  also  appears  to  have  been  considerably  above  average. 

federal  and  State  programs  for  eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's 
disease  from  dairy  nerds  were  continued  through  193^  and  1939 »  "but  the  number 
of  diseased  cattle  eliminated  declined. 

Under  the  tuberculosis  program,  the  number  of  reactors  eliminated 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1939  was  approximately  60,000, 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  300,000  during  the  preceding  2  years.  These 
reactors  were  found  on  routine  retesting  of  modified  accredited  tuberculosis- 
free  States,  and  in  work  toward  the  accreditation  of  one  additional  Sta.te, 

The  number  of  Bang's  disease  reactors  eliminated  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  was  approximately  220,000,  compared  with  an  annual 
average  of  390,000  sii.ee  this  program  was  initiated  in  1934*  As  the  Bang's 
disease  program  continues,  it  is  expected  that  the  trend  of  reactors  eliminated 
will  continue  downward. 

In  areas  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coivs  milked  are  of  dual 
puroose  type,  there  may  be  some  shifting  of  cows  from  a  milk-cow  to  beef-cow 
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classification  depending  on  the  prices  of  "but  ter  fat  and  beef.  Prices  of  beef 
cattle  are  unusually  high  in  relo.tion  to  "butt  erf  at  at  the  present  time.-  This 
price  relationship  nay  stimulate  the  culling  of  cows  from  dairy  herds. 

If  production  of  feed  crops  is  about  average  it  seens  probable  that  the 
increase  in' number  of  milk  cows  during  1940  and  19Ul  will  be  greater  than  in 
i93S  and  1939*  Dhe  number  of  cows  per  capita  will  probably  increase. 

Milk  cow  numbers  increased  during  the  World  War 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  prices  of  milk  cows  and  beef 
cattle  were  high  in  relation  to  prices  of  other  farm  products.  Cattle  prices 
had  been  rising  rapidly  for  several  years.  Prom  1914  to  1919  the  number  of 
milk  cows  increased  about  9  percent,  and  the  lumber  of  beef  cattle  32  percent* 
During  the  period  1314-18,  prices  of  milk  cows  and  beef  cattle  increased  but 
not  so  much  as  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Peed  grain  supplies  per  animal  unit  above  average  but  less  t han  year  earlier 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  for  the  1939-40 
season  is  estimated  to  be  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
since  1932-33*  In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  narked  increase  in  the 
number  of  grain-consuming  animals  on  farms.  The  feed  supply  per  animal  unit 
for  the  1939-40  season  (July  through  June)  is  estimated  to  be  1,902  pounds.  1 J 
Except  for  193^-39  when  the  supply  per  animal  unit  was  1,980  pounds  this  is 
the  largest  in  more  than  a  decade  and  10  percent  above  the  average  for  the  8 
years  before  the  1934  drought. 

Even  if  the  corn  sealed  under  the  loan  program  up  to  September  1  is 
excluded  the  supply  per  animal  unit  is  4  percent  above  the  pre-drought  average. 

Hay  supp lies  per  animal  above  average 

The  supply  of  hay  per  hay- consuming  animal  unit  for  1939-40  season  is 
estimated  at  I.27  tons,  compared  with  1.33  tons  a  year  earlier,  and  the  10- 
year  average  before  the  1934  drought  of  1.18  tons. 

Although  feed  production  in  some  sections  was  greatly  curtailed  by 
drought  in  1939 »  lor  the  country  as  a,  whole  feed  supplies  per  unit  of  live¬ 
stock  are  above  average  but  not  so  great  as  a  year  earlier. 

High  milk  production  in  prospect 

Total  milk  production  in  the  1939-40  winter  feeding  season  is  expected 
to  be  about  as  large  as  the  heavy  production  in  that  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  cows  on  farms  will  be  somewhat  larger,  and  apparently  ample 
supplies  of  feed  are  available.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen  at  present,  it 
seems  probable  that,  with  increases  in  the  number  of  cows,  milk  production 
will  continue  gradually  upward  as  long  as  feed  supplies  are  ample. 

W  This  supply  per  unit  is  computed  from  the  production  of  all  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  all  grain  sorghums,  the  July  1  stocks  of-  corn  and  oats  on  farms, 
and  production  of  byproduct  feeds. 
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Milk  production  on  farms  in  1938  was  estimated,  to  be  107  billion  pounds. 
This  was  nearly  4  percent  la rye r  than  in  1937  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
preceding  peak  in  1933-  Based  on  preliminary  indications,  it  appears  that  pro¬ 
duction  in  1939  will  be  about  1  percent  higher  than  in  1938. 

During  the  last  15  years,  annual  milk  production  per  cow  has  varied 
from  a  low  of  4*029  pounds  in  1934  to  a  peak  of  4*578  pounds  in  1929.  Changes 
in  milk  production  per  cow  have  tended  to  offset  variations  in  the  number  of 
cows  per  capita,  so  that  mill;  production  per  capita  has  changed  less  than  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  or  production  per  cow.  Production  per  cow  in  1939  is  estimated  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  peak  in  1929. 

Including  milk  produced  by  cows  in  towns  and  villages,  mill;  production 
in  1938  is  estimated  to  be  845  pounds  per  capita.  This  was  3  percent  above 
the  1924-29  average  but  slightly  less  than  in  the  3-year  period  1931-33.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  very  unfavorable  weather  for  feed  production,  milk  production 
per  capita  in  the  next  year  or  two  may  continue  near  the  high  level  of  1938 
and  1939. 

No  marked  change  in  total  production  of  manuf  ‘ctured 
dairy  product  s  in  prospe ct 

Production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  1939  will  probably  be 
about  as  high  as  in  1938.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1939  creamery  butter 
production  was  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Production  of  evaporated  milk  was 
also  about  the  same,  but  cheese  production  was  considerably  lower.  Ice  cream 
production  was  probably  somewhat  hi  her  than  in  1938. 

With  rather  marked  increase  in.  milk  production  in  1938,  and  little 
change  in  consumption  of  fluid  mill:  and  cream,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in 
production  of  manufactured  dairy  products.  The  monthly  data  on  production  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  indicate  that  after  allowing  for  the  usual  season¬ 
al  changes  the  sharp  increase  in  production  occurred  from  November  1937  to  the 
spring  01  1938'.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  tendency  for  production  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  to  expand.  On  a  mill;  equivalent  basis  total  pro- 
auction  of  these  products  in  1938  was  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
by  far  the  highest  on  record.  All  the  principal  products  except  ice  cream 
shared  in  the  increase.  Even  on  a  per  capita  basis  total  production  was  high, 
being  aoout  5  percent  above  the  1924-29  average,  and  the  highest  in  many  years. 

Production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  in  1940  may  continue  relative¬ 
ly  high,  out  show  little  change  from  1938  or  1939  due  to  some  probable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream. 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  high 

Total  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  1939  will  probably  be  consider- 
acly  larger  than  in  193-  even  though  there  was  relatively  little  change  in  to¬ 
tal  mill;  production.  By  the  end  of  1939  stocks  will  be  decidedly  lower  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Little  information  is  available  on  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream. 
The  receipts  of  mil’;  at  the  three  principal  eastern  markets,  Boston,  New  York, 
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and  Philadelphia,  indicate  that  consumption  in  these  markets  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1939  was  higher  than  in  1938  and  also  higher  than  the  peak  in 
1939.  Cream  receipts  at  these  markets  in  1939  were  also  higher  than  in  1938 
but  decidedly  less  than  in  1930-31.  With  improvement  in  business  some  further 
increase  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  appears  in  prospect. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1939  consumption  of  butter  was  11  percent 
larger  than  in  1938.  The  distribution  of  butter  for  relief  accounted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  increase.  Nevertheless  apparent  consumption  through 
regular  trade  channels  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Consumption  of  cheese  in  1938  was  far  the  largest  on  record,  being 
about  5  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  peak  in  1937.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1939  cheese  consumption. was  the  same  as  in  1938  but  high  compared 
with  other  years. 

Consumption  of  evaporated  milk  in  1938  also  reached  a  new  high,  and 
there  was  a  further  increase  during  1939. 

Consumption  of  ice  cream  in  193>c  was  down  about  5  percent  from  the  re¬ 
covery  peal:  in  1937-  There  was  seme-  further  decline  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1939.  but  during  the  second  4  months  of  1939  the  decline  was  checked,  and 
some  increase  occurred.  With  improving  business,  consumption  of  ice  cream 
will  probably  increase. 

Consumption  of  margarine  reached  a  peal::  in  1937*  but  declined  about  3 
percent  during  1938.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1939*  however*  there  was  a  very 
drastic  decline.  Relatively  low  prices  of  butter  have  tended  to  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  of  margarine. 

Surplus-Re.  .ou  and  Butter-Price  Stabilization  Program 

The  1989-40  Government  loan  program  for  butter  authorizes  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  up  to  25  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  provides  that  such  but¬ 
ter  will  be  available  to  the  trade  at  a  seasonal  price  increase.  Under  this 
authorization,  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association,  which  is  the  regional 
organization  of  cooperatives  which  was  sot  up  to  help  operate  the  Government 
program,  began  buying  butter  this  season  on  July  26,  and  by  September  7  had 
purchased  12  million  pounds,  mostly  on  the  basis  of  23-5  cents  for  92-score 
butter,  which  was  2  cents  lower  then  a  year  earlier.  With  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe,  domestic  butter  prices  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  early  September, 
and  the  D.  F.  M.  A.  discontinued  buying  butter. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  2 /  which  is  the  agency 
handling  governmental  purchases  of  dairy  products  for  relief  distribution,  has 

2/  Purchases  'ey  F.S.C  .  C.  have  been  made  with  funds  available  under  Section  32, 
Public  Law  No.  320 ,  which  lav  appropriates  for  each  fiscal  year  39  percent  of 
the  customs  receipts  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  for  purposes  Including  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  products  by  diverting 
them  from  normal  trade  channels,  but  providing  also  that  not  more  than  25  per¬ 
cent  of  such  funds  may  be  used  for  any  one  class  of  agricultural  commodities. 
The  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  for  1939-40  appropriated  additional  funds 
for  Section  32  purposes  during  the  1939-40  fiscal  year. 
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been  given  authorization  to  purchase  up  to  50  million  pounds  of  butter  during 
the  1939-40  fiscal  year.  From  July  1  to  September  30,  1939,  this  agency 
bought  from  the  D.  P.  M.  A.,  11  million  pounds  of  butter  which  had  been  placed 
under  loans  the  preceding  season. 

During  the  storage  season  from  May  1930  to  April  1939,  the  Government 
surplus-removal  and  price- stabilization  programs  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  dairy  products  price  level.  The  pressure  of  record  dairy  production  on 
supplies  and  prices  of  dairy  products  during  this  period  resulted  in  purchases 
equivalent  tc  about  6  percent  of  the  total  production  of  principal  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products.  Although  these  purchases  were  largely  in  the  form  of 
butter,  other  dairy  products  shared  in  the  support.  In  the  absence  of  the 
usual  seasonal  rise  of  butter  prices  in  the  early  fall  cf  1938,  F.  3.  C.  C. 
began  to  take  over  butter  from  the  D.  P.  M.  A.  for  relief  distribution.  In 
addition  to  57  million  pounds  secured  from*the  D.  P.  M.  A.  during  the  1938-39 
season,  the  F.  S.  0.  C.  purchased  33  million  pounds  of  butter  in  the  market. 

F.  S.  C.  C.  market  purchases  wo  re  discontinued  in  early  March  1939,  and  prices 
declined  irregularly  during  the  spring.  Such  F.  S.  C.  '.  purchases  for  relief 
distribution  as  were  made  from  March  to  late  July  1939,  were  from  the  D.  P.  M. 
A. 


Purchases  of  dairy  products  by  the  Government  for  relief  distribution 
and  by  the  Daily  Products  Marketing  Association  under 
the  Government  butter  loan  programs, 

August  1933  -  September  1939  1 / 


Period 

DPMA 
market 
pur¬ 
chases 
of  but¬ 
ter  2/ 

Government 

punch, n 

ses  for 

relief  distribution 

Butter 

: 

Cheese  ‘ 

Evap-  : 
or  at-  : 

ed  : 

milk  : 

Dry 

skim 

milk 

:  Fluid 
:  milk 

From 

DPMA 

From  : 

mar-  : 

ket  s 

T  ot  al ; 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Aug. 1933-Apr. 1934 

45,774 

45,774 

6,346 

May  1934- Apr. 1935 

16,176  16,176 

11,580 

37,596 

6, 526 

May  1935-Apr.l936 

8,680 

8,680 

192 

9,431 

10,188 

May  1936-Apr.l937 

1,715 

1,715 

932 

25,448 

15,609 

May  1937-Apr.l938 

10,817 

10,817 

— 

— 

18,882 

17,697 

May  1938-Apr. 1939 

114,137 

57,184 

32,923 

90,107 

3,463  3/19,034 

22,760 

60,668 

May  -  Sept .  1939 

12,118 

50,447 

- - 

50,447 

— 

3,263 

— 

4/20,000 

1/  bxcluo.es  5,90o,000  pounds  of  butter  bought  in  early  1934  with  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Relief  Corporation  funds  and  subsequent  small  purchases  of  dairy  products 
by  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  with  State  relief  funds. 

2/  Includes  quantities  resold  to  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for 
relief  distribution. 

3i/  Acquired  in  exchange  for  fluid  milk  bought  under  the  New  York  fluid  milk 
diversion  program  of  November  and  December  1.938. 

Lj  Approximate. 
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The  r  entities  of  "butter  held  "by  the  D.  P.  M.  A.  and  the  F.  S.  C.  C. 
early  in  the  fall  of  1959  were  greatly  below  the  quantities  held  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958.  On  October  1,  1939,  out  of  a  total  United 
States  stocks  of  155  million  pounds,  the  D.  P.  M.  A.  held  about  18  million, 
(including  6  million  pounds  purchased  in  1S38),  and  the  P.  S.  C.  C.  and 
State  relief  agencies  held  8  million  pounds,  pending  relief  distribution. 
Commercial  holdings  on  October  1  were  thus  128  million  pounds.  On  October  1, 
1938,  total  United  States  stocks  wore  211  million  pounds,  but  commercially 
owned  stocks  totaled  only  109  million  pounds,  the  remainder  being  held  by 
the  D.  P.  M.  A.  under  Government  loans. 

Improvement  in  prices  of  dairy  products 

During  the  summer  of  1939,  prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products  were 
in  many  cases  the  lowest  since  1933.  The  general  level  of  commodity  prices 
was  low  and  supplies  of  dairy  products,  production  plus  stocks,  wore  unusually 
high.  Since  mid-summer  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  has  been  relatively 
high  compared  with  production,  and  stocks  are  much  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Business  has  improved  and  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  commodity  prices. 
These  factors  have  strengthened  the  prices  of  dairy  products.  Further 
improvement  in  dairy  prices  will  depend  on  the  improvement  in  business  and 
commodity  prices  generally. 

Prices  of  dairy  products  reached  the  recovery  peak  in  the  latter  part 
of  1937,  out  declined  rapidly  during  the  first  part  of  1938.  This  decline 
was  due  primarily  to  the  general  decline  in  commodity  prices  and  business 
from  the  1937  peak,  and  to  the  increase  in  production  of  manufactured  dairy 
products.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938,  large  purchases  of  butter  by 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  supported  prices.  During  January 
and  February  1939,  purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
also  supported  the  butter  market.  From  early  March  until  late  July  1939  no 
market  purchases  of  butter  were  made  by  governmental  agencies. 

Even  though  prices  for  butter  were  unusually  low  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1939,  the  relationship  between  butterfat  and  feed  grain  prices  was 
about  as  favorable  for  dairy  producers  as  in  the  period  1925-29.  Prices  of 
butterfat  have  been  low  in  relation  to  beef  cattle  and  calves,  and  were  also 
low  in  relation  to  hogs.  During  the  past  spring  and  summer,  however,  prices 
of  hogs  declined  in  relation  to  butter  and  in  August  the  relationship  was 
about  the  same  as  the  long-time  average. 

During  the  sharp  rise  in  prices  in  September  1939,  prices  of  butter  did 
not  rise  as  much  as  grains  or  hogs.  This  change ,  however,  has  not  altered 
the  outlook  for  production  during  the  comirg  winter.  In  the  period  1914-18, 
prices  of  dairy  products  did  not  rise  so  much  as  feed  grains  and  hogs  but 
it  was  not  until  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  very  striking. 

Exports  of  dairy  product s  increased  durian  Wo rid  War,  1914-18 

Our  exports  of  dairy  products  rose  rapidly  during  the  World  war  period. 
Exports  of  concent  rat  ed  milks  showed  the  largest  and  most  consistent  increase, 
and  by  1918  amounted  t  550,000,000  pounds,  about  one-third  of  production. 
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Cheese  exports  rose  abruptly  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1915,  exports 
were  12  tines  as  large  as  the  pre-war  average  and  amounted  to  14  percent 
of  domestic  production.  After  this  abrupt  rise,  exports  continued  at  a 
high  level,  but  there  was  no  tendency  for  our  shipments  to  foreign  countries 
to  expand  as  the  war  progressed.  For  the  four  years,  1915-18,  exports 
averaged  55,000,000  'pounds  per  year  or  12  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Exports  of  butter  increased  but  not  so  much  as  cheese  and  concentrated  milk. 
In  1918  when  butter  exports  were  at  the  peak  for  the  war  period,  they  were 
only  2  percent  of  domestic  production. 

In  1915,  our  exports  of  dairy  products  on  a  milk- equivalent  ba.sis 
amounted  to  1,173,000,000  pounds  and  wore  7  times  as  large  as  in  the  pre-war 
period,  1910-14.  Exports  increased  each  year  during  the  war  period  and  by 
1918  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  1915.  Although  these  figures  show  a 
tremendous  increa.se  in  exports  in  the  period,  1915-18,  a  better  idea  of  their 
importance  is  obtained  by  comparing  them  with  domestic  production.  In  the 
period,  1910-14,  exports  amounted  to  only  0.4  percent  of  domestic  production; 
in  1915  they  ware  2.6  percent  of  production;  and  b  1918  they  wore  5.6 
percent  of  production. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  exports,  our  imports  of  dairy  products, 
primarily  cheese,  were  greatly  curtailed  during  the  World  War. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  World  War,  total  exports  of  butter  from 
tho  principal  exporting  countries  showed  little  change,  but  by  1918  they  were 
only  one- third  as  great  as  in  1915.  This  decrea.se  in  exports  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  decrease  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  particularly 
Denmark.  Exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  not  curtailed. 

Production  and  exports  of  both  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  during  recent  y~ars  have  been  much  larger  than  in  the  pre-war 
period.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  world  production  has  been  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  It  seems  probable  that  the  war  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time  will  have  loss  effect  on  production  and  exports  of  butter  and  cheese 
than  did  the  World  War.  Production  in  countries  not  directly  affected  is 
much  larger. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  concentrated  milks  is  considerably  differ¬ 
ent.  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  arc  the  two  leading  countries  in  volume 
of  exports  with  about  70  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  United  States  is 
third  with  about  5  percent.  The  dairy  industries  in  both  The  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  imported  foodstuffs  and  to 
some  extent  on  imported  fertilizer.  Shipment  of  these  products  nay  be 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  war,  and  the  dairy  output  in  The  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  may  be  reduced.  England  is  by  far  the  most  important  country  in 
volume  of  imports.  War  developments  may  stimulate  our  exports  of 
concentrated  milks  more  than  the  exports  of  other  dairy  products. 

In  1914  our  tariff  rates  on  dairy  products  were  relatively  small  - 
butter,  2.5  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  20  no  roan  t  ad  valorem;  and  other  dairy 
products  free.  Including  the  changes  effective  in  trade  agreements,  the 
tariff  rate  on  butter  is  now  14  cents;  cheese,  5  cents;  condensed  milk, 

2.75  cents  per  pound;  and  evaporated  milk,  1.80  cents  per  pound.  These 
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tariff  rates  on  ’butter  and  cheese  have  tended  to  maintain  domestic  prices 
of  these  products  above  the  level  in  world  markets.  England  has  a  tariff 
on  non-Empire  bu-tter  now  and  did  not  have  one  in  1914. 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  in  tariffs  since  1914  would  seem  to 
make  a  marked  increase  in  exports  of  butter  at  the  present  time  less  probable 
than  in  1914. 

The  Lone  r  TV  rm  Dairy  Outlook  by  Regions 

Aside  from  the  uncertainties  arising  from  the  war  situation?  the 
continuing  production  shifts  in  agriculture  which  appear  to  be  underway  are 
such  that  long  term  prospects  are  for  increases  in  dairy  production.  On  the 
consumption,  sido  also  some  further  increase  in  population  and  in  per  capita 
consumption  are  expected.  Ait  ougli  the  general  production  tendencies 
therefore  appear  to  bo  continuing  upward  there  are  significant  regional  and 
area  variations,  related  to  prevailing  types  of  farming  and  the  changing 
prospects  of  competing . enterprises. 

The  Dor  thee. s  corn  and  Lake  States  dairy  region 

Consistent  increases  in  dairy-cattle  numbers  have  beer,  occurring  for 
several  year  throughout  the  dairy  belt  extending  from  the  Lake  States 
eastward  through  the  Northeast.  This  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been  influenced 
by  significant  changes  in  production  technique  and  practices.  In  the 
northeastern  States  experimental  data  and  farm-management  studies  of  changing 
farm  practices  indicate  that  increases  in  milk  production  are  related  to  the 
increased  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  and  more  frequent  re-seeding  to  legumes 
and  improved  grass*,  s.  In  the  Lake  States  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  in  the  roughage  feed  is  definitely  improving 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  average  dairy  ration.  As  the  full 
influence  of  improved- cropping  practices  is  not  likely  to  be  felt  for  several 
years,  end  many  dairymen  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  adopting  the  improved 
practices,  a  continuing  stimulus,  to  production  nay  he  anticipated. 

The  Cpxh  MI 

From  1934  to  1938  the  general  tendency  through  the  Corn  Belt  was  away 
from  dairy  cows  except  in  the  areas  rather  definitely  committed  to  commercial 
dairying.  Numbers  on  January  1,  1939,  however ,  indicate  a  reversal  of  this 
trend.  The  A.  A.  A.  programs.,  through  their  effect  on  farm  incomes  and  upon 
the  relative  advantages  of  other  enterprises,  have  probably  retarded  certain 
long  time  adjustments  toward  dairying  which  seem  likely  to  occur  eventually 
in  the  Corn  Belt.  On  the  other  hand,  those  same  programs  have  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  hay  and  pasture  acreage  along  with  the  decrease  in  grain  acreage. 

Not  only  ha  ve  these  changes  in  acreage  been  occurring  but  marked 
increases  in  yields  per  acre  both  for  hay  and  grain  are  -underway.  It  is 
estimated  for  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  whole  that  hybrid  corn  by  1945  will  have 
increased  the  average  yeild  on  the  total  commercial  corn  acreage  by  approxi¬ 
mately  13  percent  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average  yeild  for  1923-32. 
Perhaps  half  of  this  increase  had  occurred  by  1939.  Similarly,  the 
substitution  of  legumes  for  lower  yielding  hays  has  already  increased  the 
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norma, 1  yield,  of  tame  hay  by  about  7  ,n  rcent  in  the  Corn  Belt  and.  by  1945  may 
easily  reach  15  percent.  If  further  limits  on  corn  production  ere  necessary, 
the  proportion  of  hay  and  pasture  to  concentrates  may  become  still  higher. 
This  seems  likely  to  encourage  dairying. 

The  Cot  ton  Belt 


The  Cotton  Belt  experienced  a  rapid  percentage  rise  in  dairy-cattle 
numbers  from  1928  to  1934.  After  some  decline  to  1936,  numbers  levelled  out 
and  then  shoved  a  tendency  to  increase  in  1939,  but  are  still  6  percent  below 
the  1934  peak.  Although  the  long-time  trend  appears  to  be  upward  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  it  will  probably  bo  closely  paralleled  by  increased  local 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  The  absolute  increases  in  commercial 
production  have  thus  far  been  small  compared,  with  those  in  the  dairy  regions 
of  the  north  except  in  certain  localised  areas. 


Major  wheat  regions 


The  tendency  in  the  wheat  type-of-farming  regions  has  been  definitely 
away  from  dairying  in  recent  years,  although  dairy-cow  numbers  showed  a  slight 
upturn  on  January  1,  1939. 

Drought  conditions  have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  this  trend  and 
some  further  recovery  may  be  expected  when  weather  conditions  improve  and 
more  normal  crop  and  pasture  conditions  are  restored.  But  any  marked  expansion 
beyond  local  needs,  sc  m  very  unlikely. 

Range  livestock  regions 

Dairy  production  in  the  range  livestock  regions  has  tended  downward 
since  1934.  Although  some  recovery  is  anticipated  with  more  normal  weather 
conditions  prevailing  no  particular  increase  in  numbers  of  production  is 
anticipated.  Long-term  natural  and  economic  conditions  in  the  range  livestock 
regions  appear  less  favorable  for  dairy  cows  than  for  beef  cattle.  Depression 
conditions  may  cause  a  temporary  iner  e  in  cows  milked  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  expect  any  marked  tread  in  this  direction. 

Mixed  and  general  f arming  regions 

Mixed  and  general  farming  regions  scattered  throughout  the  country  show 
some  divergent  dairy  tendencies  but  in  general  they  appear  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  of  increased  dairy  production  although  at  a  more  gradual  rate 
of  increase  than  the  dairy  regions,  the  Corn  Belt,  or  the  Cotton  Bolt. 

Bruit  and  truck  farming  regions 

In  the  fruit  and  truck  farming  regions  it  appears  that  dairy-cow 
numbers  have  remained  almost  constant  in  recent  years  with  no  indication  of 
any  trend  \ip  or  down.  In  most  of  these  areas  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  expanding  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  these 
commodities.  Additional  resources  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
these  enterprises  than  in  dairying.  This  situation  may  Inter  change  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  upward  trend  in  dairy  production 
in  these  regions. 
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Trends  in  tho  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products 

P-.eta.il  and  wholesale  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  larger 
cities  has  developed  into  a  complicated  marketing  structure)  characterised  "by 
rigid  sanitary  regulations,  complex- processing  and  delivery  operations,  heavy 
capital  investments ,' and  large-scale  business  units.  The  system  is  also  highly 
organized  from  the  standpoint  of  corporation  control  of  capital  and  the  union¬ 
ization  of  labor. 

Change s  in  d is trilmtion  methods 

There  ere  increasing  indications  during  the  last  few  years  of  changes 
in  distribution  methods  designed  to  promote  a  greater  volume  of  sales.  These 
include  tho  development  of  sales  through  stores,  the  use  of  paper  containers 
and  half-gallon  and  gallon  containers  for  retail  sales,  and  various  plans  of 
giving  price  advantages  to  consumers  on  retail  routes  where  regular  deliveries 
exceed  specified  minimum  quantities.  Store  sales  have  increased ,  and  in  most 
of  tho  larger  markets  store  prices  are  below  those  charged  for  home  delivery 
on  retail  milk  routes.  The  increased  use  of  single-service  containers  is 
mostly  in  connection  with  store  sales. 

The  furnishing  cf  milk  to  relief  clients  which  has  been  followed  in  a 
number  of  cities  for  several  years,  has  more  recently  been  expanded  into  milk- 
depot  schemes,  whereby  persons  on  relief  may  buy  milk  at  about  half  the  regular 
price.  This  has  increased  milk  consumption  in  such  cities. 

A  more  general  outgrowth  following  the  depression  years  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers’  cooperative  associations  engaged  in 
distributing  milk.  There  are  approximately  100  such  associations  today  whose 
main  business  is  the  distribution  of  milk.  This  number  is  almost  four  times 
larger  than  it  was  10' years  ago.  In  addition*  many  other  cooperative 
associations  are  distributing  milk  as  a.  side-line  activity.  The  total  volume 
of  milk  handled  is  as  yet  comparatively  small,  but  it  has  been  increasing 
rapidly. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  developments  are  the  result  of  depression 
conditions  which  emphasized  the  rigidity  of  retail  prices  and  distribution 
costs  for  fluid  milk  and  cream.  Enthusiasm  for  them  may  decline  if  and  when 
price  relationships  change.  Others  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and 
may  not  prove  to  be  so  beneficial  in  increasing  consumption  as  they  now  seem. 
All  of  them,  however,  may  prove  to  be  highly  significant  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  longer  time  outlook. 

Butter  market  in..:  under mo c s  ch names 

In  the  mo  rice  ting  of  butter  there  is  a  trend  toward  the  development  of 
concentration  points  in  producing  areas  where  the  butter  is  assembled,  graded, 
and  packed  for  shipment  direct  to  the  consuming  markets.  This  shift  has  not 
only  introduced  some  new  marketing  methods,  but  also  has  reduced  the  quantity 
of  butter  available  for  open  'trading  in  wholesale  terminal  markets. 

An  important  feature  of  such  programs  is  increased  emphasis  of  quality 
improvement  and  standardization.  Then,  too,  cost  reductions  have  been  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  less  expensive  and  lighter  bulk-butter  containers, 
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and  through  more  efficient  transportation  arrangements. 

Market  control  interpreted  hy  Court  Decision 

On  June  5,  1933  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered 
decisions  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  ana  the  validity  of  Federal  milk  control  plans  In  the 
N ew  Y o rk  and  Boston  marketing  are as . 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Sun r one  Court  in  June  the  number  of  requests 
for  Federal  assistance  for  stabilizing  milk  markets  has  increased.  In  two 
large  markets,  -  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  hearings  on  proposed  agreements  were 
held  during  the  month  immediately  following  the  decision.  The  handling  of 
milk  is  now  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  26  markets.  A  number  of 
petitions  for  Federal  assistance  in  other  markets  is  now  pending.  In  some 
markets  such  regulation  is  complementary  to  similar  programs  undertaken  by 
the  States  in  which  these  markets  are  located. 

The  two  principal  points  contt  sted  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  milk 
cases  were  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  minimum  prices  to 
producers  of  milk  moving  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  a  program  including  tie  principle  of  equalization. 

The  Court  also  considered  several  other  legal  questions  raised  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Orders,  including  the  obligation  of  cooperatives  to  comply  with  provisions 
relating  to  equalization,  the  right  of  cooperatives  to  blend  the  net  proceeds 
from  its  sales  after  complying  with  equalization  provisions,  the  validity  of 
nearby  differentials,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  certain  milk  from  the 
pricing  provisions  of  the  Order  end  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  marketing  areas,  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  producers  to  approve  a  marketing  order  without  an  agreement  of 
handlers,  and  the  delegation  of  authority  to  cooperatives  to  cast  the  votes 
of  producer  patrons.  With  rpspect  to  these  and  other  questions,  the  Court 
upheld  the  contentions  of  the  Government. 

There  are  few  large  markets  ir,  the  United  States  in  which  milk  does  not 
move  in  interstate  commerce.  The  effect  of  the  Surprome  Court  decisions  point 
to  gradual  expansion  in  milk  control  and  to  more  general  acceptance  of  milk 
control  as  a  permanent  feature  in  stabilizing  fluid-milk  markets. 


Release  Date 
N  cvernber  10 .  P .  M . 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY  AUD  LOGS  (INCLULIK'G  TURKEYS)  FOR  194° 


After  considering  all  important  elements  in  the  poultry,  egg,  and 
turkey  outlook  for  next  year,  aid  assuming  that  there  will  he  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  general  level  of  consumer  demand,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  expects : 

The  feed-egg  ratio  to  continue  less  favorable  from  the  poultry 
producers'  viewpoint  than  last  year  and  possibly  less  favorable  than  the 
19 25-37  average. 

Hatchings  during  1940 >  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
large  hatch  of  1939. 

Laying  flocks  in  194' ;  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1939- 

Total  egg  production  no  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Egg  marketings  in  1940,  therefore,  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1939. 

Egg  prices  to  remain  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  to  producers 
for  the  remainder  of  1939  because  >f  larger  storage  holdings  aid  some 
increase  in  current  production.  The  effect  of  lar  er  consumers'  income  on 
prices  during  194°  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  more  than 
offset  the  effect  of  any  probable  increase  in  production  unless  winter 
weather  conditions  are  unusually  mild. 

Marketings  of  ^oultjr  meat  in  the  first  lv. If  of  1940  bo  De  larger 
than  in  1939  because  of  the  xeavg  1939  hatch  of  both  chickens  and  turkeys. 
Poultry  marketing's  in  the  last  half  of  1940  bo  be  smaller  because  of  the 
expected  smaller  1940  hatch. 

Fall  and  winter  broiler  /reduction  to  be  somewhat  larger  then  last 
year's  record  high  production  unless  relative  feed  costs  increase 
considerably.  If  reduction  increases,  mhe  situation  is  likel  to  be 
less  favorable  for  producers  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Storage  stocks,  of  poultry  meat  ir.  early  1940  tc  be  larger  than  in 
1939*  The  into- storage  movement  in  late  194°  bo  be  smaller  than  in  1939 
because  of  smaller  marketings. 

Prices  of  chickens  to  be  less  favorable  in  the  winter  of  1939-40 
then  a  : ear  earlier  because  of  greatly  increased  marketings.  In  the  spring 
of  1940,  the  effect  of  increased  consumer  incomes  or.  prices  may  offset  the 
effect  of  the  expected  larger  marketings  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  expected  decrease  in  marketing  in  the  latter  half  f  1940  will  tend  to 
increase  prices  as  compared  with  1939* 
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Oasli  farm  income  from  poultry  and  eggs  in  1940  "to  be  larger  than  in 
1939  ."because  of  improved  consumer  demand.  However,  feed  costs  will  also 
he  higher. 

Turkey  prices  through  the  remainder  of  this  season  to  be  less 
favorable  to  producers  than  a  year  earlier. 

Turkey  production  in  1940.  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  record 
crop  of  1939  >  which  was  22  percent  above  last  year  and  15  percent  above  the 
previous  record  high  production  in  1936. 


Possible  Economic  y_f f e_c t s_  o f _ Pr e sent _  _.'ar_ on  Dome sti c  Poultry 

and  Egg  Industry 

Any  influence  which  the  European  War  may  have  on  prices  for  poultry 
and  eggs  will  be  largely  a  result  of  its  effects  on  our  domestic  economy, 
since  it  is  not  probable  that  exports  of  poultry  meats  or  of  eggs  and  egg 
products  will  increase  within  the  next  year  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
affect  prices  materially.  Imports  in  1938  were  less  than  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  domestic  production  and  have  been  equally  small  so  far  in 
1939  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  considered. 

The  general  stimulus  of  the  war  to  domestic  business  activity  and 
consumer  incomes  will  add  to  the  domestic  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs 
but  during  the  next  6  to  12  months  the  poultry  industry  probably  will  not 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  war. 


Effects  of  the  World  War 

In  contrast  to  some  of  the  othor  agricultural  products,  eggs  and 
poultry  were  not  important  in  our  export  trade  to  Europe  during  the  World 
War.  At  no  time  during  or  immediately  following  that  war  did  the  value 
of  egg  exports  represent  more  than  approximately  2-1/2  percent  of  the  cash 
farm  income  from  this  product.  The  following  table,  shows  how  these  exports 
varied  during  this  period.  Exports  of  poultry  meat  were  even  less  important 
than  those  of  eggs,  and  never  represented  more  than  1-1/2  percent  of  the 
farm  cash  income  from  this  source.  The  great  majority  of  these  exports 
were  shipped  to  Latin  American  countries,  with  only  a  small  percentage 
going  to  Europe.  (The  Latin  American  countries  have  greatly  increased 
their  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  since  the  World  War,  so  this 
market  will  bu  available  only  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  present  war). 
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United  States  exports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  and  of 
poultry  meat,  fiscal  year  "beginning  July  1,  1909-20 


Year 

beginning 
July  1 

Exports 

of 

shell 

eggs 

Exports 
as  a 

percentage 
of  0.11 
eggs 
sold 
by 

farmers 

Value 

of 

exports 

cf 

eggs 

and 

egg 

products 

Value 

cl  3  cl 

percentage 
of  tile 
value  of 
all  eggs 
sold  by 
farmers 

Value 

cf 

ex  orts 
of 

poult  ri¬ 
me  at 

Value 

US  cl 

percentage 
of  the 
value  of 
all  chicken 
sold  by 
farmers 

1,000 

dozon 

Percent 

1,000 
doll ars 

Percent 

1,000 

dollars 

Percent 

Average' 

1909-13 

13)170 

.80 

2,943 

•  91 

699 

.72 

1914 . 

20,784 

1.22 

5,093  ‘ 

1.31 

1 , 188 

.87 

1915 . 

26,396 

1.53 

6,345 

1.76 

1,361 

1.12 

1916  . 

24,926 

1.50 

7,641 

1.63 

1,327 

.82 

1917  . 

18,969 

1.15 

7,693 

1.3-3 

1,241 

•  63 

1918  . 

28,385 

1.60 

12,786 

1.84 

3,799 

1.31 

1919  . 

38,327 

2.11 

19,432 

2.31 

1,628 

.34 

1920  . 

26,960 

1.47 

11,433 

1.82 

1,063 

.36 

The  major  effect  of  the  World  War  on  the-  poultry  -industry  was  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  general  price  lev-el.  Prices  of  specific 
corns  odities  seldom  change  at  the  same  rate  when  violent  changes  in  the 
general  price  level  take  pi-  co.  However,  rices  for  certain  groups  of 
commodities  do  change  in  a  similar  way. 

Following  the  start  of  the  World  ..ar  in  August  1914)  there  was  a 
"brief  upward  movement  in  commodity  .rices,  similar  to  that  which  has 
recurred  since  the  outbreak  of  tiio  •;  re  rent  war.  Following  the  flurry  at 
.the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  thore  was  no  significant  change  in  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  a, out  2  years.  In  1916  the  index  of 
?/holosale  food  prices  began  to  rise  and  prices  cf  eggs  and  chickens  followed. 
The  rise  in  egg  prices  became  apparent  in  September  of  that  /ear  -  some 
2  years  after  the  war  started.  The  all-time  high  in  farm  rices  for  eggs 
was  reached  in  December  1919  when  they  ^ro  69.6  cents  per  dozen.  This 
was  about  18  cents  a  do  3  on  higher  than  the  farm  price  of  eggs  .t  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  i_°  months  befor*.  .  The  all-time  high  of 
chicken  prices  was  reached  in  1920  when,  during  April  and  July,  the 
farm  price  was  26.4  cents  a  pound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  post-war  period 
from  1913  through  1920  was  ^ne  of  much  higher  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs 
than  was  the  period  of  actual  war  operations. 
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Wholesale  food  prices  and  farm  prices  of  poultry  feed,  chickens 

and  eggs,  1910-23 


Index  numbers  (1910-14  =  100) 


Wholesale 


Calendar 

year 

_prices 
~  All 
foods 

Average 

Percent 

1910-14  . 

100.0 

191C  . 

100 . 6 

1911  . 

96.1 

1912  . 

103.6 

1913  . 

99 .5 

1914  . 

100.3 

1915  . 

101.4 

1916  . 

117.4 

1917  . 

162.  9 

191&  . 

184.7 

1919  . 

200.8 

1920  . 

213.0 

1921  . 

140.5 

1922  . 

135.8 

1923  . 

143.7 

1/  includes  corn, 

wheat ,  oat 

Prices  received 


.  ...  by. 

farmers 

Poultry  : 
feed  1/  ; 

:  Eggs  . 

Chickens 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

10C.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.6 

106.1 

100.9 

92.5 

88.8 

93-2 

104.3 

102.5 

94.0 

95.4 

98.5 

105.1 

109.1 

104.1 

.  107.7 

113.9 

98.5 

.100.9 

127.0 

112.2 

115.4 

218.1 

161.4 

144.4 

236.5 

182.7 

185.5 

239.5 

209.6 

210.3 

220.9 

220.8 

224.8 

92.5 

143.7 

178.6 

95.4 

126.9 

I64.I 

119.4 

134.5 

163.2 

barley,  weighted  in  the  same 


manner  as  in  the  feed- egg  ratio. 


Feed  costs  were  high  in  relation  to  chicken  and  egg  prices  during 
the  period  when  general  prices  were  increasing  rapidly;  feed  costs  Wore 
low  in  relation  to  chicken  and  egg  prices  during  the  period  of  declining 
prices  in  the  post-war  depression.  As  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  feed- 
egg  ratio,  farm  production  of  eggs  dropped  off  slightly  from  1916  to 
1913.  Poultry  producers  were  in  a  less  favorable  position  during  the  actual 
period  of  the  war  than  were  producers  of  some  of  the  other  staple  farm 
commodities. 


Possible  Effects  of  the  Present  War 


It  is  not  probable  that  experts  of  poultry  meats  or  of  eggs  and 
egg  products  will  increase  within  the  next  year  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  affect  prices  materially. 
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During  the  last  few  years,  most  European  countries  have  been 
attempting  to  become  self-sufficient  so  far  as  their  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  are  concerned  and.  this  has  been  true  in  connection 
with  poultry  and  eggs.  At  the  outbreak  of • the  previous  war  many  of  the 
belligerents  were  unprepared  with  respect'to  food  supplies.  This  has  not 
been  true  in  the  case  of  the  present  war,  as  they  have  been  accumul  ting 
stocks  of  some  foods  for  just  such  a  contingency.  Furthermore ,  eggs  and 
poultry  hardly  would  be  considered  basic  food  commodities  for  war  purposes 
in  contrast  with  more  staple  commodities.  Consequently,  the  immediate  need 
for  imports  into  these  countries  h„s  diminished. 

Many  of  the  countries  in  Europe  that  are  neutral  in  the  present 
conflict  have  been  on  an  export  basis  for  poultry  and  eggs.  If  these 
countries  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  feed  supplies,  their  production  of 
poultry  products  may  be  somewhat  reduced  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  increase  its  exports 
correspondingly  since  the  belligerent  nations  may  curtail  their 
consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  growth  of  the  frozen  and  dried  egg  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  is  a  factor  that  could  tend  to'  increase 
exports  slightly  more  during  the  present  war  than  they  increased  during 
the  Vv'orld  War.  Abeut  4  percent  o the  total  eggs  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  1933  "to  1937  were  used  in  a  dried  cr  frozen  form.  Production 
of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  could  be  expanded  quickly,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  domestic  egg  production 
will  be  exported  in  this  form  at  least  within  the  next  year. 

It  is  evident  that  any  influence  that  the  war  may  have  on  poultry 
and  egg  prices  will  be  largely  a  result  of  its  effects  on  our  domestic 
economy.  The  general  stimulus  to  domestic  business  activity  and  consumer 
incomes  will  add  to  the  domestic  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs.  During  the 
next  6  to  12  months,  however,  the  -poultry  industry  probably  will  net  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  war. 


The  feed  situation 


Feed  supplies  for  livestock  are  ample  again  this  season.  The  total 
supply  of  all  grains,  including  wheat  and  wheat  products  available  for 
feeding  and  carry-over,  will  be  about  6  percent  above  the  average  of  the 
predrought  period,  1928-32,  and  about  4  percent  larger  than  the  1938  supply. 
Feed-grain  production  was  abundant  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  but 
poor  in  the  plains  area  from  l  orth  and  South  Dakota  to  Texas  and  in  portions 
of  the  Southern,  North  Atlantic,  ind  Far  Western  States.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  current  production  will  be  partly  adjusted  by  a  heavy 
movement  of  feeder  stock  into  surplus-feed  areas.  The  supply  of  feed  grains 
per  grain-consuming  animal  unit,  after  allowing  for  an  increase  of  about 
7  percent  in  livestoc '  numbers,  is  estimated  to  be  about  3  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  but  8  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  1928-32. 
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During  September,  59  percent  more  eggs  were  required  to  purchase 
100  pounds  of  poultry  feed  at  Chicago  prices  than  a  year  earlier  and  12 
percent  more  than  the  1928-37  average.  Almost  2-1/2  dozen  more  eggs  were 
required  to  huy  100  pounds  of  feed  in  this  month  in  1939  than  in  193  8. 

The  feed-egg  ratio  will  probably  continue  less  favorable  to  producers  than, 
last  year  and  may  be  less  favorable  than  the  1928-37  average. 


The  feed-egg  ratio  at  Chicago,  by  selected  weeks 
(Dozens  of  eggs  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  ration) 


Week  ending 

as  of 

1939 

Period 

J  an. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr . 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. :Dec. 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

D 

2 

7 

4  :  2 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen  Dozer 

Average 

1928-37 

4-67 

5-45 

6.23 

6.  69 

6.83 

7.12- 

7.00 

6.65 

6.06 

5.19 

4.33  4.09 

1938  . 

5.3d 

6 . 68 

6.89 

6.70 

5.73 

5.44 

5.50 

4-98 

4.26 

3.91 

3-48  3-56 

1939  . 

5-02 

6. 52 

6.38 

6.35 

6. 84 

7.43 

6.71 

5.85 

6.13 

6.10 

1 /  These  data  are  published  monthly  in  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  reports 
issued  by  the  Department.  Peed-egg  and  feed-chicken  ratios  based  on 
farm  prices  are  published  in  its  Monthly  Poultry  and  Egg  Production  Report. 


Hatchings 

The  total  number  of  chicks  hatched  commercially  during  1939  was 
the  largest  for  any  year  of  record.  Hatchings  were  approximately  21 
percent  larger  than  those  of  1938,  and  19  percent  larger  than  in  1936—- 
the  previous  high  "ear  of  record.  This  increased  production  represents 
in  part  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hatchery  chicks  bought  by  producers 
for  replacement  and  expansion  purposes,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the 
shift  from  home  hatchings  to  commercial  hatchings.  Because  of  the  shift 
from  farm  to  commercial  hatchings,  total  hatchings  have  increased  by  a 
smaller  percentage  than  have  commercial  hatchings. 

Since  1929.  when  records  on  commercial  hatchings  first  became 
available,  they  have  followed  a  definite  3-year  cycle  „  1  year  down  and 
2  years  up.  Should  this  cycle  be  centinued,  fewer  chicks  will  be 
produced  by  hatcheries  in  1940  than  were  produced  in  1939* 

The  continuation  of  an  unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio  for  the  remainder 
^f  1939  and  the  spring  of  1940  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  will 
probably  reduce  the  demand  for  chicks,  especially  as  there  will  be  fewer 
needed  for  flock- building  purposes  owing  to  seme  expansion  in  the  number 
of  pullets  raised  this  year  and  retained  for  egg- producing  purposes. 
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Lay  i ng  flock  s ize 

On  September  1,  laying  flocks  were  2  percent  below  the  10-year 
September  1  average,  but  4  percent  above  the  relatively  lew  level  of 
last  year. 


Hens  and  pullets  per  farm  flock  on  the  first  day  of 

the  month 


Year  :  Jan.  :  Mar.  :  May  :  June  :  Aug.  :  Sept.  :  Oct.  :  Dec. 


: Number  Number  Number  Number  Number  Number  Number  Number 
Average  : 

1928-37  :  86.o  82.3  75.1  70.9  64.2  63-5  68.6  79-8 

1938  . . 77.6  75-8  68.6  65.0  59 .3  59-8  65.6  78.0 

1939  . :  82.8  79.8  72.2  68.5  61.3  62.1  68.0 


The  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  pullets  entering  the 
laying  flocks  indicates  that  flocks  may  be  somewhat  larger  during  the 
coming  year  than  during  1939,  although  the  present  unfavorable  feed-egg 
ratio  will  tend  to  hold  any  increase  to  small  proportions.  Laying  flocks 
may  average  smaller  on  January  1,  1941,  than  on  the  same  date  in  1940, 
and  about  equal  to  the  size  of  flocks  on  January  1,  1939. 


Rate  of  lay 

During  1939  there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  record  high  rate 
of  lay  per  hen.  The  aggregate  of  the  nine  daily  f irst-of-the-month 
layings  from  January  1  to  September  1  fell  below  the  layings  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  by  less  than  1  percent  and  exceeded  all 
other  years  on  record  for  the  same  period.  Egg  production  per  hen  is 
expected  to  remain  well  above  the  10-year  average,  unless  winter  weather 
conditions  are  exceedingly  severe. 


Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  and  pullets  on  the  first  day  of 

the  month 


Year  :  Jan.  :  Mar.  :  May 

: Number  Number  Number 
Average  : 

1928-37  . :  17.9  37.7  55.5 


22.7  42.2  58.1 
24.6  41.4  57.6 


Total 


July 

Sept . 

:  Jan.- 
:  Sept. 

Oct . 

Dec . 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

42.8 

32.7 

351.8 

25.5 

15  •  2 

46.5 

45-9 

35.3 

36.0 

389.O 

386.5 

28.2 

27.5 

19.9 

1938 

1939 
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Tutalegg  production 

Total  egg  production  from  January  1  to  September  1,  1939 •»  as 
reflected  by  sample  farm  flocks,  was  4  percent  larger  than  during  the 
same  period  cf  last  year  and  6  percent  larger  than  the  1928-37  average. 
Increased  numbers  of  layers,  as  compared  with  last  year,  have  more  than 
offset  the  slight  decrease  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird. 


Eggs  laid  per  farm  flock  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 


Year 

Jan.. 

Mar . 

May 

July 

Sept . 

:  Total 
:  Jan . - 
:  Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Number 

Numb ir 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Average 

1928-37  . . 

-uj~ 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

cm 

41.3 

28.3 

2n.4 

258.7 

17.3 

12.3 

1938  . 

17.8 

32.5 

39-4 

28.2 

20.7 

264.  6 

18.3 

15-9 

1939  . 

20.4 

33.3 

41.1 

29.0 

21.7 

274-2 

18.5 

With  some"  increase  indicated  in  the  number  of  layers  next  year 
and  no  great  change  probable  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird,  total  egg 
production  during  the  coming  year  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1939. 
Because  of  the  expected  smaller  hatch  in  1940,  total  egg  production  in 
the  last  few  months  of  that  year  may  be  smaller  than  in  1939- 


Egg  mar ke tings 


As  a  result  of  increased  egg  production,  egg  marketings  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1939  were  8  percent  larger  than  in  193® • 

Unless  weather  conditions  are  severe  during  the  winter,  marketings 
during  the  remainder  of  1939  and  most  of  194°  will  probably  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  previous  yaar.  E gg  marketings  in  the  last  few 

months  of  1940  may  be  smaller  than  in  1939  and  about  equal  to  marketings 
in  1938. 

Egg  storage 

Stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States  at  the 
peak  of  the  1939  season,  August  1,  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  by  about 
600,000  cases,  or  10  percent.  Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  were  larger  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  about  260,000  cases  of  shell  eggs,  or  7. percent. 
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Combined  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen  e,gs  v.ure  about  8  percent  above  the 
abnormally  low  stocks  of  last  year  but  8  percent  below  the  1928-37  average. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  report  some  of  the  reasons  why  storage  stocks, 
particularly  of  shell  eggs,  have  boen  smaller  in  recent  years  than  in 
former  years  will  be  discussed. 

Supplies  of  eggs  available  for  storage  in  194°  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  outcome  of  this  year's  egg- 
storage  deal  will  affect  the  quantity  of  eggs  stored  this  spring.  Should 
the  present  deal  turn  out  favorably j  storage  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen 
eggs  in  1940  may  be  about  the  same  or  slightly  larger  than  in  1939. 


Storage  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs,  converted  to  shell- 

egg  equivalent  1/ 


Year  :Jan.  1  :Mar.  1  :  May  1  :  Aug.  l:3ept.  l:Oct.  1  :Dec.  1 


:  1,000  1,000  1.CC0  1,00’  1,000  1,00  1,000 

:  eases  cases _ cases  cases  cases  cast  s  cases 

Average  : 

1928-37  . :  2 ,73r  1,421  6,310  12,138  11,458  9,968  4,947 

1938  . :  3,951  2,817  6,515  10,278  9,514  7,915  3,670 

1939  . :  2,099  1,436  5,696  11,149  10,482  8,900 


1/  Cases  of  30  dozen  eggs. 


Egg  prices 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  were  lower  than  last  year 
during  most  of  the  first  8  months  cf  1939*  The  effect  on  prices  of 
larger  consumers'  income  was  more  than  offset  by  larger  egg  production, 
particularly  in  January  and  from  April  through  June.  Eince  July  1, 
larger  storage  stocks  and  seme  increase  in  current  production  have  kept 
prices  below  last  year.  During  the  remainder  of  1939,  "the  price 

effects  of  larger  storage  stocks  and  increased  production  may  continue 
to  be  only  partly  offset  by  the  effect  of  larger  consumers'  income,  as 
compared  with  1938.  Prices  will  probably  be  higher  in  194C  than  in 
1939  because  of  the  expected  incre  se  in  consumers'  income. 
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Price  per  dozen  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Mar. 

;  15 

May 

13 

July 
•  15 

Sept. 

i  15 

Nov. 

Average 

Gent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1928-37  . 

25.9 

18.6 

17.5 

18. 7 

23.9 

31.1 

1938  . 

21.6 

16.2 

17.6 

19.9 

24.9 

29.O 

1939  . 

18.8 

16. G 

15.2 

16.5 

20.6 

M ar  ket i ngs  of  poult ry  meats 


Poultry  marketings  in  the  first  8  months  of  1939  were  2 4  percent 
above  those  in  1938  mainly  because  of  the  increased  number  of  hens  sold 
from  the  larger  laying  flocks  and  the  increased  production  of  winter 
broilers. 

Because  of  the  heavier  hatch  and  the  larger  laying  flocks  now  on 
hand.,  market  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  1939  and  the  first  months  of 
1940  are  expected  to  continue  above  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
larger  production  of  turkeys  will  also  increase  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  this  period.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  during  the  spring 
of  1940 ,  will  partially  depend  on  the  price  of  eggs  then  prevailing. 

Laying  flocks  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  next  spring  than  last, 
so  if  farmers  sell  the  same  percentage  of  hens  as  in  1939,  receipts  of 
poultry  may  be  slightly  larger.  Because  of  the  prospective  smaller  hatch 
in  1940,  marketings  of  poultry  during  the  last  half  of  that  year  are  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  in  1939. 


Fall  and  winter  broilers 


Some  further  increase  in  the  number  of  fall  and  winter  broilers  to 
be  raised  in  the  principal  commercial  broiler-producing  areas  in  the  East 
is  in  prospect  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  according  to  reports 
received  from  representative  producers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  was  one  of  record-high  production  and  that  prices  were  comparatively 
low,  many  commercial  producers  were  able  to  realize  some  profit  in  their 
operations!  This  was  possible  partly  because  of  low  feed  prices  and 
partly  through  efficient  management  in  commercial  operations.  Any  further 
increase  in  feed  costs  will  tend  to  modify  present  indications  of  production 
for  the  coming  season.  Should  any  material  expansion  of  production  occur, 
it  probably  would  more  than  offset  whatever  price  advantage  would  be  gained 
through  a  more  favorable  demand  situation. 
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Storage  stocks  of  poult ry  meats 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  at  the  pea1:  in  early  1940  ar°  expected  to 
be  heavier  than  in  1939  but  lighter  than  the  record  holdings  in  1937- 
Because  of  the  larger  production  of  chickens  arid  turkeys  in  1939,  the  net 
into-storage  movement  during  the  period  of  accumulations  from  September 
to  January  is  qxpectod  to  exceed  th  .t  of  a  year  ago  but  to  be  smaller  than 
tho  movement  in  1936. 

The  into-storage  movement  of  poultry  during  the  latter  part  of  1940 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  1939* 


United  States  storage  stocks  of  poultry  meats 


Marketing  season 

i 

Sept.  1 

Net  into 
storage 
movement 

Sept .  1  - 

J  an .  1 

l 

1  1 

s 

H 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

10-year  average 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

(1928-29  to  1937-38) 

46,368 

79,426 

125,794 

1936-37  . 

63,488 

122,399 

167,887 

1937-38  . 

63,733 

59,767 

123,500 

1938- 39  . 

1939- 40  . 

54,941 

63,769 

84,167 

139,108 

Chicken  prices 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1939,  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
chickens  havo  been  considerably  below  both  last  year  and  the  1928-37  . 
average.  The  effect  on  prices  of  larger  markut  supplies  of  .poultry  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  of  larger  supplies  of  meats  competing  with 
poultry  probably  will  bo  only  partly  offset  by  the  effect  cf  larger 
consumer  incomes. 
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Prioo  per  pound  received  by  farmers  for  chickens 


Year 

Jan. 

15  ; 

Mar. 

15  *. 

May 

15  ! 

July 

15 

Sept. 

15  ; 

Nov. 

15 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s__ 

Cents 

1928-37  . 

15-1 

15.7 

16.3 

15.8 

16. C 

14.9 

1938  . 

1939  . 

16.7 

14.0 

15.9 

14.3 

16.1 

13.9 

15.0 

13.7 

14.3 

13.6 

13.6 

Storage  supplies  of  poultry  in  the  first  half  of  194°  will  probably 
be  considerably  larger  than  in  1939  and  fresh  supplies  may  be  slightly 
larger.  However,  consumers'  incomes  may  increase  sufficiently  to  offset 
the  effect  of  these  larger  supplies. 

The  .expected  decrease  in  1940  hatchings  will  tend  te  increase  prices 
in  the  1 at tar  half  of  1940  as  compared  with  1939* 


Long-Time.  Fact  or  s_  in_  the_  Chicken  and  Egg  Outlook 

The  expansion  of  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  during  1939  is 
expected  to  lead  to  some  contraction  of  production  in  the  latter  part  of 
194C*  The  swing  of  egg  production  during  the  next  5  or  10  years,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  upward,  from  the  relatively  low  levels  of  the  period  from 
1932  to  1936. 

The  peak  in  the  production  of  eggs  on  farms  of  about  39  billion 
was  reached  in  1930.  Because  of  droughts  and  unfavorable  economic  conditions, 
production  declined  to  about  33  billion  in  1935  but  it  increased  to  37.6 
billion  in  1937.  In  view  of  the  largo  volume  of  egg  production  of  the 
poultry  industry  at  its  peak  in  1930,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  seme 
further  increase  in  production.  With  the  increased  production  of  eggs 
per  hen,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  layers  is  not  expected. 

The  increase  in  population  during  the  last  decade  is  a  further  factor 
requiring  some  increase  in  total  production  if  the  former  per  capita 
consumption  is  to  he  regained.  Per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  in  1938 
was  about  25-1/2  dozen;  of  chickens  it  was  about  20  pounds  (live  weight) 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  28  dozen  eggs  and  23  pounds  of  chicken  f  rom 
1925  to  1929. 

Specific  factors  pointing  to  an  increased  output  of  eggs  are 
(1)  a  long-time  tendency  toward  a  higher  rate  of  lay  per  bird,  (2)  no 
further  increase  in  present  heavy  mortality  rates,  and  (3)  a  continuation 
of  the  trend  toward  more  efficient  production  methods. 
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A  trend  toward  mere  commorcializod  methods,  is  important  in  the 
production  of  poultry  meats.  The  development  of  more  efficient  egg- 
production  methods  has  reduced  the  supply  of  poultry  meats  arising  as  a 
byproduct  of  egg  production.  The  growing  practice  of  sexing  baby  chicks 
is  further  reducing  the  supply  of  poultry  meat  from  commercial  egg 
production.  This  has  encouraged  the  production  of  broilers  as  a 
specialized  enterprise  and  may  possibly  lead  to  similar  methods  in  the 
production  of  roasters  and  heavier  meat  birds.  Commercial  production  of 
fall  and  winter  broilers  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  former 
wide  margin  between  prices  of  "out-of-season"  broilers  and  prices  of  hens 
has  been  almost  completely  eliminated. 


Regional  Trends  i n Egg  Production 

In  1938,  egg  production  was  below  the  record  high  average  of 
1927-31  in  all  regions  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  East  North 
Central  States.  The  West  North  Central  States  showed  the  greatest 
reduction,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  droughts  in  1934  and  1936.  Egg 
production  in  this  area  increased  in  1938,  and  more  normal  crop  conditions 
there  during  the  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  bring  about 
a  recovery  of  production. 

Egg  production  in  the'  highly  commercialized  far  Western  States  has 
declined  in  contrast  to  an  increase  in  the  similarly  commercialized  North 
Atlantic  States  as  compared  with  the  1927-31  average.  One  reason  for 
the  decrease  in  production  in  the  far  West  has  been  the  low  level  of 
prices  in  recent  years,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  eggs  from  that 
area  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  to  eastern  markets.  Another 
factor  has  been  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  high-quality  eggs 
produced  in  other  areas.  Such  eggs  now  c#mpote  strongly  in  the  eastern 
metropolitan  markets  with  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Flock  sizes 
increased  considerably  in  the  Western  States  during  1939.  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  eggs  produced  in  this  area  will  be  so 
large  in  years  to  come  as  it  was  in  the  period  from  1928  to  1931. 

For  the  last  1 5  years,  about  30  percent  of  the  hens  in  the  United 
States  have  been  kept  in  the  South  but  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird  has 
not  increased  quite  so  much  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  This 
region  will  probably  endeavor  to  increase  production  in  the  future, 
because  of  a  more  diversified  agriculture  and  to  care  for  its  increasing 
urban  population. 


Changes  in  Seasonality  of  Egg  Supplies 

Since  1930,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  s'  ift  in  the  form  in 
which  eggs  are  stored.  This  is  shown  by  storage  stocks  cn  the  first  of 
August,  which  is  usually  the  month  of  peak  holdings  for  the  year. 
Holdings  of  shell  eggs  have  declined  from  about  10,000,000  cases 
annually  during  the  late  1920's  to  a  little  less  than  7 1 500,000  cases 
annually  during  the  last  5  years,  whereas  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  in 
those  same  periods  have  increased  from  a  shell-egg  equivalent  of  about 
2,000,000  cases  to  about  4 ,000,000  cases.  The  total  holdings  of  shell 
plus  frozen  eggs,  however,  have  shown  only  a  slight  decrease  of  a  little 
less  than  1,000,000  cases. 
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Cold  storage  holdings  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs, 
on  August  1 


Shell  :  Frozen 


Total 


...IL 


_ holdings  . 


Period 

1 , 000  : Percentage 
cases  :  change 

: 1,000 
:cases 

:Percentagc : 1,000  :Porcentage 
:  change  : cases  :  change 

Average 

1923-29  .... 

10,013 

1,9  93 

12,010 

Average 

1933-39  - 

7,437  -23.2 

3,876 

94.3  11,363  -  3.4 

1/  Shell  egg  equivalc 

ait . 

There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
storage  holdings  of  shell  oggs  during  recent  years:  (l)  the  increasing 
supply  of  frozen  eggs,  and  (2)  the  pronounced  seasonal  shift  that  has 
occurred  in  the  production  of  shell  eggs. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  and  rapid-  growth  in  the  production  of 
frozen  eggs  from  the  period  following  the  World  War  until  the  present 
time.  Before  that  War,  oggs  were  broken  and  frozen  as  a  means  of  salvaging 
egg  meats  that  otherwise  would  bo  wasted  bee  .use  of  cracked  and  dirty 
shells,  or  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  refrigeration  facilities.  Following 
the  war,  however ,  the  greater  convenience  of  frozen  wggs  in  contrast  to 
shell  eggs  began  to  bu  approci  ted-  by  large  commercial  users. 

Not  only  are  frozen  eggs  a  convenience  to  food  manufacturers,  but 
the  eating  habits  of  Americans  lave  b.en  undergoing  a  decided  change  in 
favor  of  prepared  foods.  Homo -baking  of  bread  and  pastries  has  practically 
disappeared  in  urban  homos,  and  home-made-  salad  dressings,  candies,  and 
confectioneries  of  all  kinds  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  ccmmercially- 
made  products.  Shell  eggs,  of  courseware  used  exclusively  in  the  home-made 
products  whereas  frozen  eggs  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
commercially-manufactured  products.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
last  few  years,  during  which  many  improvements  have,  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  breaking,  freezing,  and' transporting  frozen  eggs,  as  well  as 
in  the  use  of  higher  quality  eggs  end  improved  methods  of  sanitation. 

Estimates  of  production  of  frozen  eggs  begin  with  1921  and  show 
an  increase  from  46,000,000  pounds  produced  in  that  year  to  223,000,000 
pounds  produced  i..  1937,  the  peak  year  of  production  to  date. 
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Frozen- egg 

production 

1921-38 

1/ 

Year 

Total  : 
frozen-egg: 
products  : 

Shell- 

egg 

equivalent 

Year 

Total 

frozen- egg 
products 

Shell- 

egg 

equivalent 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

cases 

pounds 

cases 

1921  .... 

46 

1.3 

1930  ... 

185 

5.3 

1922  .... 

49 

1.4 

1931  ••• 

152 

4.3 

1923  .... 

71 

2.0 

1932.  .  .  • 

138 

3.9 

1924  .... 

57 

1.6 

1933-... 

171 

4.9 

1925  .... 

79 

2.3 

1934-... 

198 

5-7 

1926  .... 

92 

2.6 

1935. ... 

206 

5.9 

1927  .... 

129 

3.7 

1936. ... 

208 

5.9 

1928  .... 

148 

4.2 

1937  2/ 

225 

6.4 

1929  .... 

155 

4.4 

1938  2/ 

140 

4.0 

1/1921-36  unpublished  estimates  made  "by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission, 
based  on  original  entry  into  cold  storage. 


2/Estimated  by  Poultry  Section,  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing 
Agreements. 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  the  production  of  frozen 
eggs  in  1938  declined  a  great  deal  from  1937.  But  total  consumption  in 
1938  did  not  decline  so  drastically  as  might  bo  assumed,  because  large 
stocks  of  frozen  eggs  were  carried  over  from  the  1937  season  and  were 
consumed  in  193 8. 

The  other  important  reason  for  the  decline  in  shell-ogg  holdings 
has  been  tho  increasing  production  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  particularly  during  November ,  December,  January,  and  February. 
This  increase  has  occurred  in  all  regions  and  in  farm  flecks  as  well  as 
commercial  flocks.  Not  only  has  there  be^n  an  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen  po r  year,  but  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  annual  egg  crop  is  being  produced  in  those  4  months,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Scasonal  variation  in  eggs  laid  per  100  layers 
on  thw  first  day  of  each  month 


(Percentage  each  month  is  of  the  12-month  aggregate) 


Year 

J  'h/ii  • 

1 

Feb. .Marl 
1  1 

Apr . 
1 

May 

1 

June 

1 

July 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept 

1 

Oct , 

1  ; 

Nov(  Deo. 

1  ‘  1 

Pvr- 

oent 

Per -Per - 
contc^nt 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per-  Per¬ 
cent  cent 

Average 

1925-27 

3.7 

5-2  9.6 

13.4 

13.8 

12.4  10.6 

9.4 

8.2 

6.3 

4.0  3*2 

Average 

1936-38 

4.9 

6.3  8.7 

12.6 

13.2 

12.0 

10.3 

9.0 

7.8 

6.3 

4.7 

4.2 

Increase 
from  . 
1925-27 

1.2 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

1.0 

Decrease 

from 

1925-27 

- 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0 

- 

There  has  been  a  compensating  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  egg  supply  .reduced  in. the  other  6  months  of  the  year,  particularly 
during  the  3  peak-production  months  --  March,  April,  and  May.  This 
increasing  proportion  of  eggs  1  id  in  the  4  months,  November  through 
February,  is  more  pronounced  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  where  many 

commercial  flocks  -ore  located. 

This  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  annual  egg  crop  produced  in 
the  winter  months  lias  been  occurring  in  response  to  high  prices  for  fresh 
eggs  in  these  months  and  to  the  increasing  average  production  p-...r  bird. 
Many  of  the  scientific  advances  made  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  housing 
poultry  have  b^en  directed  toward  obtaining  more  eggs  per  bird  in  the 
winter.  As  an  example,  it  long  has  been  the  practice  for  extension 
workers  to  advocate  earlier  hatching  so  that  pullots  would  oome  into 
production  during  the  high-priced  months  of  the  fall  and  winter  instead  of 
during  the  folio  ing  spring.  As  would  be  expected,  the  increased 
production  during  these  months  has  caused  not  only  a  flattening  out  of  the 
seasonal  curve  in  egg  production,  but  a  flattening  out  of  the  seasonal 
curve  in  farm  prices  for  eg  s. 
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Seasonal  variation  in  farm  prices  for  eggs 


(Percentage  each  month  is  of  a  3 -year  annual  average) 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May  • 

June 

July 

Aug. 

rr  1 

0 

fc> 

!  ? 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per-. 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

101“ 

cent 

P  '  r» 

A  Ol* 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Per¬ 

cent 

Average 

1925-27 

130.3 

IOC.  2 

73.6 

74-2 

74-7 

74.5 

79.5 

85.4 

98.5 

117.8 

142.6  148.7 

Average 

1936-38 

102.3 

91.4 

8I.3 

8C.0 

81.2 

82.9 

89  9 

96.7 

109.6 

121.1 

135.7 

127-9 

Decrease  ■ 
from 
1925-27 

28.0 

8.8 

„ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6.9 

20.8 

Increase 

from 

1925-27 

- 

- 

7-7 

5. 8 

6.5. 

8.4 

10.4 

11.3 

11.1 

3.3 

- 

- 

As  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table ,  there  was  much  more  fluctuation 
of  the  average  monthly  prices  around  the  3-year  annual  average  price 
during  the  1925-27  period  than  there  we s  during  the  1936-38  period.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  table  that  prices,  in  the  latter  period  have  not  risen 
as  high  in  the  winter  months  nor  fallen  as  low  in  the  spring  months  in 
relation  to  the  3-year  annual  average  ns  in  the  former  period. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  egg  production 
to  be  stored  as  shell  eggs  will  continue  to  decline  because  of  the 
increasing  use  of  frozen  eggs,  as  well  as  the  increased  production  of  eggs 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  it  is  net  probable  that  the  decline 
will  continue  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  it  has  maint  .ined  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  a  point  at  which  nc  more  frozen  eggs  can  be 
profitably  substituted  for  shell  eggs,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at 
present,  how  nearly  this  limit  has  been  approached.  But  if  per  capita 
consumer  buying  power  should  return  to  somewhere  near  its  predepression 
level,  it  seems  probable  that  the  demand  for  shell  eggs  would  increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  storage  holdings  could  be  again  increased. 
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Turkcy  Situation 

The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1939  was  about  32  million  birds, 
which  was  22  percent  more  than  //ere  raised  in  1938  and  15  percent  more 
than  the  previous  record  crop  of  1936.  Large  increases  were  reported  in 
all  areas.  The  average  live  weight  of  turkeys  when  marketed  is  expected 
to  he  slightly  above  that  of  last  year.  Although  marketings  began 
unusually  early  this  year,  the  proportion  of  the  crop  to  be  marketed  after 
the  end  of  November  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 


Number  of  turkeys  raised 


:  _ Number  raised _ :  1939  as  a 

Region  :  193-L-35  :  1938  :1939  1/ :  P6rcen'6aS'e 

:  average  :  :  :  of  1938 

thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 


North  Atlantic  .  :  1,054  1,661  2,021  122 

East  North  Central..:  1,700  2,692  3>382  126 

West  North  Central. 5,736  7,829  9,942  127 

South  Atlantic  . :  1,956  2,166  2,445  113 

Southcentral  . . :  5,946  5,8 69  .6,648  113 

Western . ;  4,694  6,062  7,519  124 

United  States- . :  21,086  26,279  31,957  122 


1/  Preliminary. 


As  a  result  of  the  very  large  production  of  turkeys,  prices  will 
be  lower  for  the  crop  of  1939  than  for  the  crop  of  1938.  However,  the 
effect  of  the  larger  supplies  on  prices  will  be  partly  offset  by  the 
effect  of  larger  consumer  incomes.  Another  factor  that  has  helped  to 
support  prices  in  recent  years  has  been  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
turkeys  throughout  the  year. 


Price  per  pound  received  by  farmers  for 
turkeys 


Fericd  :  Oct. 

;  Cents 

Average  : 

1926-37  _ :  17-9 

1937- 38  . :  16.7 

1938- 39  . :  16.5 

1939- 40  . :  15.3 


Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan. 

Cents_ 

C  ent  s 

Cents 

18.  9 

18.5 

18.1 

17.9 

18.0 

17.5 

17.1 

I6.4 

18. 3 
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Large  increases  in  production,  such  as  occurred  this  year,,  have 
invariably  been  followed  by  recessions  in  production.  Such  a  recession 
is  to  be  expected  next  year.  The  Extent  of  the  decrease  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  marketing  season  and  partly  upon 
relative  feed  costs  next  year.  Prices  of  turkeys  will  be  lower  this 
year  than  last  but  feed  costs  on  the  whole  will  probably  not  be  greatly 
different.  Feed  costs  next  year 'are  expected  to  be  above  those  of  this  year. 


Long-Time  Fact  or  s_  in  the  Turkey  Outlook 

The  turkey'  crop  of  1939  of  about  31,957,000  birds  is  estimated  to 
be  almost  double  the  si2e  of  the  crop  produced  10  years  ago.  The  present 
crop  is  equal  to  about  1  bird  for  every  4  persons  in  die  United  States. 

This  compares  with  about  1  bird  for  every  5  persons  from  the  big  crop  of 
193^  and  with  1  bird  for  every  7  persons  in  1929.  No  records  exist  to 
show  with  certainty  the  production  per  capita  in  earlier  years.  The  U.  S. 
Census  of  June  1,  1690,  reported  10,754,000  turkeys  on  hand.  Probably 
many  poults  were  missed.  The  number  thus  reported  would  be  about  1  bird 
for  -very  6  persons,  but  a  complete  enumeration  would  probabTp  have  shown 
a  considerably  larger  per  capita  supply. 

Between  1910  and  1930  the  losses  of  poults  from  blackhead  became 
so  serious,  especially  in  the  more  humid  areas,  that  the  expense  of 
producing  turkeys  for  market  became  prohibitive  in  many  sections. 

Production  was  greatly  reduced  during  this  period  in  practically  all  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  first  tier  of  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  'where  rainfall  is  also  normally  abundant.  Gains 
were  rapid  in  the  Plains  States  lying  farther  west  and  having  more  limited 
rainfall.  The  far  Western  States  increased  production  greatly.  The 
total  number  of  turkeys  in  the  humid  States  and  the  tier  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  amounted  to  73  percent  of  the  United  States  total 
in  1910 'but  fell  to  60  percent  in  1920  and  to  32  percent  in  1929.  The 
decrease  during-  this  period  in  the  East  was  only  partly  balanced  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  West. 

With  the  discovery  in  1918  of  the  cause  cf  blackhead  and  the 
development  of  successful  methods  for  its  control,  the  possibility  cf 
renewed  successful  production  of  turkeys  in  the  Eastern  States  was 
demonstrated.  But  these  improved  methods  came  into  use  slowly  and  the 
number  cf  turkeys  continued  to  decrease  in  the  United  States  until  they 
reached  the  low  point  in  1927  of  approximately  14,600,000  birds.  This  was 
equivalent  to  only  about  1  turkey  for  every  6  persons. 

Turkey  production  in  large  flocks  had  long  been  practiced  in  many 
parts  of  the  West,  because  of  the  advantages  large  flecks  possess  in  the 
matter  of  management  and  marketing,  aside  from  the  roblenscf  disease 
control.  In  the  humid  Eastern  States,  where  production  in  small  farm  flocks 
had  been  largely  discontinued  because  of  the  extreme  losses  of  poults, 
it  was  now  found  both  possible  and  profitable  to  produce  turkeys  if  they 
were  grown  in  large  flocks  so  they  could  be  kept  separate  from  other 
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poultry  and  handled  under  improved  methods  of  brooding,  feeding,  and 
sanitation.  Such  flocks  have  gradually  grown  in  number  and  size  in 
the  North  Central  and  Eastern  States  and  are  now  extending  into  the  South. 
The  principal  increase  in  turkey  production  during  the  last  decade  has 
come  from  these  large  flocks,  numbering  from  a  few  hundred  birds  up  to 
several  thousand  each. 


Present  numbers  of  turkeys  as  compared  with  1929  are  about  4  times 
as  great  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States  and  between 
2  and  3  times  as  great  in  the. West  North  Central  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Although  numbers  in  most  of  the  West  North  Central  States  are  now  from 
2  to  5  times  as  groat  as  in  1929  and  in  Iowa  16  times  as  great,  numbers 
in  North  Dakota  are  the  same  as  in  1929.  Likewise,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  while  Utah  has  3  times  as  many  and  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona 
have  small  increases,  the  remaining  States  of  this  group  have  considerably 
fewer  turkeys  than  in  1929.  Increases  in  the  South  as  a  whole  are 
relatively  small,  numbers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  being  only  1.6 
times  as  many  and  in  the  South  Central  States  1.2  times  as  many  as  in 
1929,  with  Texas  up  only  1  or  2  percent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  crop  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  first  tier  of  humid  States  lying  west  of  that  river  is 
now  about  47  percent  of  the  United  States  total  compared  with  only  32 
percent  in  1929 .  While  numbers  of  turkeys  have  been  increasing,  the 
number  of  small  farm  flocks  has  continued  to  decrease  in  most  of  that 
area,  but  this  year  there  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  flocks 
of  all  sizes  in  practically  all  areas.  This  increase  w -is  particularly 
marked  in  the  West  North  Central  States  where  a  similar,  though  less 
pronounced,  increase  in  numb or  of  producers  occurred  last  year  also.  In 
Texas  and  throughout  most  of  the  South,  the  small  farm  flock  of  turkeys, 
numbering  less  than  100  birds  and  often  only  a  dozen  or  two  and  generally 
handled  in  conjunction  with  chickens,  is  still  the  prevailing  type. 
Considerable  numbers  of  turkeys  are  still  produced  in  such  flocks  in  a 
number  of  Northern  and  Western  States,  particularly  in  North  Dakota. 

Many  general  farmers  who  produce  their  own  grain  still  raise  a 
small  flock  of  turkeys  as  a  side  line  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  Most  of  these  producers  allow  their  turkeys  to  roam  and  forage  for 
seed  and  insects.  Many  of  them  feed  little  or  nothing  from  the  bin  and 
give  the  birds  relatively  little  attention  after  the  poults,  have  passed 
the  early  period  of  severe  losses.  In  sections  where  losses  of  poults 
under  such  conditions  are  particularly  groat,  most  of  these  small 
producers  have  been  eliminated,  but  in  other  sections  large  numbers  of 
such  turkey  farmers  continue  to  operate.  It  may  be  expected  that 
substantial  numbers  of  turkeys  will  continue  to  come  from  this  source 
both  from  the  South  and  from  favored  sections  of  the  Grain  Belt  in  the 
North  and  West.  Many  of  these  producers,  by  adopting  modern  methods  to 
the  extent  that  these  are  suitable  to  their  situation  and  operations,  may 
be  able  to  reduce  their  lo-.ses  of  poults  substantially  and  thereby  increase 
their  production  and  their  income. 
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In  the  competition  between  different  sections  in  lnr  e- scale 
production,  each  has  its  relative  advantages  and  handicaps.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  most  important  of  these  are:  on  the  onu  hand,  cheap  feed  end 
relatively  low  operating  costs  and  equipment,  hut  with  the  handicap  of 
distant  markets;  and,  on  the  other,  higher  costs  for  feed,  equipment, 
and  operation,  hut  with  nearby  large  markets  arid  higher  prices  for  local 
products.  These  differences  may  be  less  important  in  many  cases  than  the 
element  of  personal  management,  hut  in  the  long  run  may  result  in  definite 
shifts  in  future  production  between  the  di.ffurc.nt  geographic  c.reas. 

The  advantages  of  different  types  of  birds  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  -debate.  Demands  for  smaller  birds  for  family  use  and  large  birds 
for  hotels  and  restaurants  appear  to  provide  outlets  for  different  types. 

The  rapid  recovery  in  numbers  of  turkeys  during  recunt  years  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  large  flocks  hav-.  be~n  made  possible 
partly  through  the  development  cf  large-scale  hatchery  production  of 
turkey  poults.  Although  exact  percentages  are  not  known,  hatcheries  now 
provide  a  large  proportion  of  all  poults  raised.  Hatchery  poults  offer 
several  advantages  to  growers  of  turkeys,  such  as  large  numbers  available 
for  expansion  of  flocks,  early  poults,  and  uniform  age  and  size.  They 
provide  at  least  the  possibility  of  rapid  improvement  in  the  average  type 
of  bird  raised.  All  of  these  are  factors  that  facilitate  successful 
marketing  cf  the  birds  when  raised. 

Supplemental  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  hatchury 
industry  has  been  the  related  devulopment  of  lar  _e  flocks  of  improvud  strains 
of  egg-laying  turkeys  which  not  only  lay'  more  eggs  but  begin  to  lay  much 
earlier.  This  development  has  been  particularly  marked  in  California  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  Texas.  In  addition  to  the  eggs  from  these  important 
centers  of  supply,  northern  hatcheries  have  obtained  considerable  quantities 
of  eggs  from  other  southern  and  border  States.  At  present  there  appears 
to  be  a  strong  movement  in  the  North  to  produce  locally  more  of  its  needed 
supply  of  turkey  eggs .  Many  large  flocks  of  breeding  birds  are  being 
established  there  for  that  urpose. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  turkey  production  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  future  production  trends  will 
be.  An  important  factor  in  this  roblem,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
the  restaurant  demand,  is  the  relative  price  of  turkeys  and  ether  meats. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  turkey  meat,  accomplished  through 
improvement  in  type  of  bird  and  methods  of  growing  and  feeding,  is  placing 
turkeys  more  fully  in  competition  with  other  meats  and  leading  to  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  turkeys  outside  of  the  holiday  season.  The 
extent  to  which  this  trend  continues  will  be  an  important  factor  affecting 
the  future  demand  for  turkeys. 
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Summary 

Livestock  slaughter,  and  neat  and  lard  production,  in  1S40  rail  be  dang¬ 
er  than  in  1939;  an  increase  of  8  or  9  percent  in  the  total  dressed  weight  of 
livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  insnection  seems  probable.  The  increase  in 
1940  nver  1939  mil  be  mostly  in  pork  and  lard,  as  little  change  is  expected  in 
the  production  of  beef  and  lamb.  Total  meat  production  has  been  increasing 
since  1937,  following  a  period  of  short  production  from  1935  through  1937  re¬ 
sulting  chiefly  from  the  severe  droughts  of  1954  and  1936,  Per  capita  produc¬ 
tion  of  federally  inspected  mbats  and  lard  in  1940  will  be  larger  than  in  any 
recent  year  and  may  be  about  equal  to  the  1929-33  average.  Marketings  of 
poultry  meat  in  the  first  half  of  1940  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1939,  because  of  the  large  hatch  of  both  chickens  and  turkeys  in 
1939,  In  the  second  half  of  1940  poultry  marketings  probably  will  be  less  than 
a  year  earlier  because  of  the  prospective  smaller  1940  hatch. 

Consumer  demand  for  meats  in  the  United  States  in  1940  is  exoected  to  be 
stronger  than  in  1939,  in  view  of  the  prospects  for  substantial  increases  in 
industrial  activity  and  consumers’  incomes.’  Foreig?i  demand  for  pork  and  lard 
also  is  expected  to  be  stronger  in  1940  than  in  1939, 

Effects  of  the  increase  in  demand  upon  the  general  level  cf  livestock 
prices  will  be  offset  largely  by  the  prospective  increase  in  slaughter  supplies. 
The  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  will  have  an  important  influence 
upon  prices  of  both  cattle  and  hogs.  The  expansion  in  domestic  consumer  demand 
will  be  a  much  stronger  price-supporting  factor  than  the  increase  in  foreign 
demand. 

Supplies 


Total  meat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1940  will  be  materially 
larger  than  in  1939  and  probably  will  be  largest  since  1924.  All  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1940  over  1939  will  be  in  pork,  as  little  change  is  expected  in  the 
production  of  beef  and  lamb.  The  proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  beef  in 
the  total  beef  supply  will  continue  large  in  1940,  perhaps  larger  than  in  1939. 
Although  some  expansion' in  exports  of  pork  and  lard  is  exoected  in  1940,  the 
absolute  increo.se  in  production  will  be  considerably  greater  than  the  increase 
in  exports.  Consequently,  the  total  supply  of  meats  and  lard  available  for 
domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  will  be  largor  than  in  any  recent 
year. 


Following  the  drought  of  1934,  the  production  of  pork  and  lard  was 
sharply  curtailed.  Log  slaughter  throughout  the  period  from  1935  through  1939 
was  considerably  smaller  than  the. 1929-53  average,  but  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  was  larger  than  average.  The  total  dressed  weight  of  livestock 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  1935  was  about  24  percent  less  than  in 
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1934  and  about  23  percent  smaller  than  the  1929-33  average.  In  1936,  1937,  and 
1938  the  total  dressed  weight  of  livestock  slaughter  was  considerably  larger 
than  in  1935,  but  it  was  below  the  1929-33  average.  In  1939  the  dressed  weight 
of  inspected  livestock  slaughter  was  only  about  1  percent  less  than  the  1929- 
33  average. 

The  smaller-than-average  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  from 

1935  through  1938  was  not  reflected  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  meat  and 
lard  consumption.  The  decrease  in  consumption  was  less  than  the  decrease  in 
production  because  exports  were  reduced  and  imports  of  meats  were  increased  to 
some  extent. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  production  of  federally  inspected  meats,  in¬ 
cluding  lard,  in  1940  probably  will  be  about  equal  to  the  1929-33  average,  and 
will  be  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1933,  In  1935,  the  production  of  feder¬ 
ally  inspected  meats  and  lard  per  capita  was  only  about  81  pounds,  compared 
with  the  1929-33  average  of  108  pounds.  In  1939  production  per  capita  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  little  over  100  pounds. 

Imports  expected  to  be  smaller 

Domestic  supplies  of  meats  are  expected  to  encounter  less  competition 
from  imported  supplies  in  1940,  Most  of  the  reduction  in  imports  will  be  in 
pork  and  live  cattle.  Pork  imports  in  recent  years  have  consisted  largely  of 
canned  hams  from  Poland,  Imports  from  that  country  have  been  practically  dis¬ 
continued  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  Imports  of  cattle  from 
Mexico  were  unusually  large  in  1939  but  they  probably  will  not  continue  on  so 
large  a  scale  in  1940,  More  favorable  feed  conditions  in  Cano.da  are  expected 
to  result  in  smaller  shipments  of  cattle  from  that  country  to  the  United  States 
and  to  encourage  the  rebuilding  of  herds  that  were  reduced  during  recent 
drought  years.  Little  change  in  the  imports  of  canned  beef  is  indicated,  A 
considerable  increase  might  occur  if  British  takings  of  chilled  beef  from 
South  America  are  reduced  because  of  shipping  difficulties  but  such  develop¬ 
ments  are  not  anticipated. 

Livestock  production  to  continue  at  a  high  level 


The  increase  in  total  neat  production  since  1937  reflects  chiefly  the 

large  production  of  feed  crops  in  1937  and  1938,  Total  feed  supplies  for 

1939-40  will  be  abundant,  and  the  supply  of  both  food  grains  and  hay  per  animal 
for  1940  will  be  larger  than  the  1929-33  average.  With  food  supplies  continu-' 
ing  large  a  further  increase  in  moat  production  is  in  prospect  for  1940, 

In  view  of  the  largo  feed  supplies  produced  in  1939  and  carried  over 
from  1938,  a  further  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in  1940  is 
probable.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  rigs  raised  will  be  reflected  in 
pork  and  lard  production  in  1941,  The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  boon  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  last  2  years,  and  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  1940, 

while  smaller  than  the  peak  reached  in  early  1934,  will  bo  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  last  20  years.  The  increase  in  cattle  numbers  probo.bly  will 
continue  during  1940  and  1941,  Despite  the  prospects  for  further  increases  in 
numbers  during  the  next  2  years,  cattle  slaughter  may  not  be  reduced  much. 
Consequently ,  barring  the  recurrence  of  severe  drought,  total  moat  production 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  at  o.  level  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  1239. 
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Demand  for  Meats 

Consumer  demand  for  meats  in  1940  probably  mil  bo  stronger  than  in 
1939.  On  the  basis  of  the  prospective  increases  in  industrial  activity  and  in 
incomes  of  consumers  the  level  of  the  demand  for  meats  in  the  coming  year  may 
be  about  equal  to  that  of  1937,  The  improvement  in  demand  may  be  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  last  half  of  next  year. 

Foreign  demand  for  pork  and  lard  also  is  expected  to  be  better  in  1940 
than  in  1939,  But  the  effects  of  the  improvement  in  foreign  demand  on  prices 
of  livestock  -will  be  much  less  important  than  the  effects  of  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  in  this  country.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that,  even  with 
a  rather  substantial  increase  in  exports,  the  total  domestic  consumption  mil 
be  equal  to  95  percent  or  more  of  the  total  domestic  production. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1939,  consumer  demand  for  meats,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  quantities  sold  to  and  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers,  was  stronger 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1938,  The  total  domestic  disappearance  of 
federally  inspected  meats  and  lard  from  January  through  August  1939  was  about 
6  percent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938,  All  cf  this  in¬ 
crease  was  in  perk  (including  lard),  as  the  disappearance  cf  beef  and  veal  and 
lamb  and  mutton  was  slightly  less  then  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  of  hog 
products  averaged  lower  in  the  first  8  months  cf  1939  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1938,  but  retail  prices  of  beef  averaged  higher  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  lamb  averaged  about  the  same  for  the  two  periods. 
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Consumer  demand  for  hog  products  in  the  United  States  in  1939-40  will  bo 
stronger  than  in  1938-39.  Ftronger  foreign  demand  for  pork  and  lard  in  1939-40 
also  is  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  the  European  war  upon  European 
supplies.  The  expansion  in  pork  exports  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  the 
increase  in  lard  exports. 

But  the’ effects  on  hog  prices  of  the  improve  :ent  in  domestic*  and  foreign 
demand  probably  will  be  offset  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  increase  in  the 
supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  during  1939-40.  Present  indications  are  that 
prices  for  hogs  will  average  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1939-40  marketing  year  and  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  present  hog¬ 
marketing  year,  October  1939-Feptember  1940,  probably  will  be  about  20  percent 
greater  than  in  the  1938-39  marketing  year.  Slaughter  in  the  present  year  may  be 
a  little  larger  than  the  pre-drought  (1929-33)  average.  Average  weights  of  hogs 
marketed  probably  will  continue  relatively  heavy. 

In  view  of  abundant  feed  supplies  and  the  prospects  for  a  hog-corn  ratio 
about  average  or  somewhat  above  average,  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  is  expected  in  1940.  There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  of  an  increase 
in  the  pig  crop  in  1940  anything  like  that  in  1939.  The  fact  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  1939-40  corn  supply  will  be  held  under  loan  or  held  by  the  Government 
will  be  an  important  factor  tending  to  prevent  a  largo  increase  in  production 
in  1940. 

The  1939  pig  crop  is  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  pre-drought  average 
in  all  regions,  except  in  the  area  of  the  Corn  Belt  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Feed-crop  production  is  again  short  in  this  area,  and  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
number  of  pigs  raised  there  can  be  expected  in  1.. 40.  In  most  other  areas  also  it 
seems  probable  that  only  a  moderate  increase  in  hog  production  will  occur  in 
1940,  as  production  in  these  areas  is  already  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

Domestic  Supolies 

Larger  hog  slaughter  expected  in  1939-40 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  unde:’  Federal  inspection  in  the  present 
marketing  year  (October  193°-September  1940)  will  bQ  materially  larger  than  in 
the  1938-39  marketing  year  and  the  largest  in  about  7  years.  Slaughter  during 
the  current  marketing  year  probably  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  average 
slaughter  in  the  5  years  before  the  1934  drought.  Average  weights  of  hogs 
probably  will  continue  heavy  and  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  those  of  * 
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1938-39,  when  the  average  weight  was  about  236  pounds. 

The  larger  hog  slaughter  this  year  will  be  a  reflection  of  the  marked 
increases  in  the  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of  1939  over  those  of  1938.  According 
to  the  June  pig-crop  report,  the  1939  spring-pig  crop,  totaling  52.3  million 
head,  was  8.9  million  head  larger  than  the  spring  crop  of  1938.  It  was  also 
indicated  that  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  fall  of  1939  would  be  about 
16  percent  greater  than  the  number  farrowed  in  the  fall  season  of  1938. 

If  the  number  of  sows  that  farrow  in  the  fall  of  19-39  is  about  r.s  in¬ 
dicated  and  if  the  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  this  fall  is  about 
equal  to  the  1928-37  average,  the  combined  spring  and  fall  crops  will  total  about 
83  million  head.  This  number  would  be  about  17  percent  larger  than  the  total 
1938  crop  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  5  largest  crops  on  record. 

If  the  total  pig  crop  for  1939  is  about  83  million  head,  it  seems  probable 
that  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  the  1939-40  marketing  year  will  total  around  47 
million  head.  In  1931  and  1932  the  total  pig  crops  were  not  greatly  different 
from  the  crop  indicated  for  1938;  in  both  1931-32  and  1932-33  inspected  hog 
slaughter  was  about  47  million  head.  But  with,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
pig  crop  in  1939  outside  the  Corn  Belt  than  in  1931  and  1932,  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  pig  crop  might  enter  inspected  slaughter  this  year  than 
in  1931-32  or  1932-33. 


An  inspected  slaughter  of  47  million  head  in  1939-40  would  be  the  largest 
slaughter  since  1932-33.  In  1934-35  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  was  sharply 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  the  A. A. A.  corn-hog  program  and  severe 
drought  of  193-  upon  hog  production.  Another  Severe  drought  in  1936  prevented 
a  marked  increase  in  hog  slaughter  until  1938-39.  It  is  expected  that  slaughter 
in  1939-40  will  be  about  7  million  head  larger  than  the  slaughter  of  1938-39 
and  16  million  head  larger  than  the  low  level  of  1954-35. 


Seasonal  changes  in.  hog  marketings 


A  fairly  large  seasonal  increase  in'  hog  marketings  is  occurring  during  the 
fall  of  1339.  In  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1940  the  seasonal  decrease 
in  marketings  from  the  winter  peak  probably  will  be  about  average  for  this  period. 


Iii  the  past  2  years  the  proportion  of  total 
quarter  ( October-Becember)  of  the  marketing  year  h 
average,  and  slaughter  in  the  second  quarter  has  b 
quarter.  Tn  most  other  years,  when  feed  supplies 
corn  price  ratio  has  teen  high,  marketings  in  the 


yearly  slaughter  in  the  first 
as  been  a  little  larger  than 
sen  smaller  than  in  the  first 
have  been  abundant  and  the  hog- 
first  quarter  of  the  marketing 


year  have  represented  a  relatively  snail  proportion  of  the  total  because  of  the 
tendency  to  hold  hogs  for  feeding  to  heavy  weights.  In  such  years,  also,  slaughter 


in  the  second  quarter  has  been  about  the  same  as,  or  larger  than ,  that  in  the 
first  quarter.  But  hog  production  in  1937  and  1938  was  relatively  small  in  the 


western  Corn  Belt  and  relatively  large  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt.  The  bull-:  of 
spring  pigs  from  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  are -marketed  from  October  through  December, 
whereas  marketings  from  the  western  Corn  Belt  are  relatively  large  from  January 
through  April. 
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The  number  of  pigs  raised  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  still  below  the'  pre -drought  average,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  western 
Corn  Belt  the  number  is  about  average.  In  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  the  number  of 
pigs  raised  this  year  will  be  larger  than  average.  Consequently ,  it  seems 


probable  that  the  proportion  that  slaughter  in  tl: 
of  the  yearly  total  will  bo  no  larger  and  may  be 
proportion  in  1938-39.  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
of  the  western  Corn  Belt,  slaughter  in  the  second  quarter  of  1  '3  '-40 
about  as  large  as  slaughter  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  yeai . 


first  quarter  of  1939-40  is 
mailer  than  the  comparable 
the  spring  pig  crop  in  part 

lay  be 


Marketings  during  the  sunnier  season  ( May-Sept  ember)  are  mostly  fall  pigs 
and  packing  sows.  In  both  1937  -38  and  1938-39  tiie  percentage  of  the  total 
yearly  inspected  slaughter  in  the  summer  season  was  larger  than  in  most  other 
years.  In  these  years  the  fall  pig  crop  represented  a  relatively  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  yearly  crop.  One  reason  for  the  increase  may  be  that  the 
number  cf  early  spring  pi-gs  marketed  during  the  late  summer  has  been  larger 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  percentage  that  the  1939  full  pig  crop  represents  of  the  total  crop 
for  the  year  will  be  relatively  large,  although  nurhaps  not  so  large  as  the 
percentage  that  the  1938  fall  crop  was  of  the  total  1930  crop.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  summer  season  (May-, September) 
of  1939-40  will  represent  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  yearly  total  as  was 
the  case  in  193f’-39. 

storage  supplies 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  storage  .stocks  of  pork  were  somewhat 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  while  stocks  of  lard  were  slightly  smaller.  Stocks 
of  both  pork  and  l<ard  on  September  1  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the  1933-37 
average  stocks  for  that  date. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  storage  season  in  November,  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  pork  were  the  second  smallest  on  record.  They  increased  considerably 
during  the  winter  months,  hut  the  aocuraul  tion  of  pork  in  storage  in  the  -  winter 
season  was  small  in  relation  to  hog  slaughter  during  that  period.  The  relatively 
small  accumulation  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rrosyoctive  summer 
slaughter  supply  of  hogs  was  considerably  iarg'  .r  than  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Pork  stocks  were  reduced  only  slightly  during  the  late  soring  and  early  summer, 
but  the  out-of-storage  movement  was  fairly  large  in  July  and  August. 

Ftocks  of  lard  at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  storage  season  were  about 
average  for  that  period.  The  seasonal  increase  in  lard  stocks  from  November 
through  June  was  fairly  large.  Ordinarily  the  increase  in  stocks  of  lard 
continues  through  July,  but  such  stocks  were  reduced  slightly  last  July,  and  a 
further  reduction  occurred  during  August. 


During  the  1939-40  winter  season,  stocks  of  both  pork  and  lard  probably 
will  increase  more  and  reach  a  higher  level  than  they  did  in  the  1938-39  season. 
This  will  reflect  partly  the  larger  hog  slaughter  expected  during  the  1939-40 
marketing  year.  In  view  of  the  prospects  for  some  improvement  in  domestic 
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consumer  demand  aiid  foreign,  demand  for  hog  products,  it  nay  be  that  the  storage 
demand  for  pork  and  lard  will  be  somewhat  stronger  in  1939-40  than  in  1938-39. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Hog  Products 

Exports  of  both  pork  and  lard  thus  far  in  1939  have  been  materiallj'-  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  periods  in  1930  or  1938,  and  larger  than  at  any  tine 
since  1934.  The  larger  exports  reflect  chiefly  the  continued  recovery  of 
domestic  production  from  the  low  levels  induced  by  the  droughts  of  1934  and  193G. 
About  84,000,000  pounds  of  pork  were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  first 
7  months  of  1939,  an  increase  of  40  percent  over  the  corresponding  months  of 
1938.  Lard  exports  in  1939,  totaling  166,000,000  pounds,  also  were  about  40  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  those  in  1938.  Imports  of  pork  thus  far  this  year,  amounting  to 
about  32,000,000  pounds,  have  been  smaller  than  the  imports  of  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1937  and  1938.  It  is  probable  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  virtually 
stop  imports,  most  of  which  have  been  coming  from -Poland. 

Exports,  imports  and  production  of  pork  and  lard,  average  1926-50, 

annual  1931-38 


Year 

Exp  or 
1/ 

ts 

Imports 

of 

perl: 

2/ 

Production 

3/ 

Exports  as  a: 

percentage  : 
of  production: 

Imports  of 
pork  as  a 
percentage 
of  total 
domestic 
consumption 

Pork  : 

Lard 

Pork 

:  Lard 

Pork  : 

Lard: 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil.  lb 

.  Mil. lb. 

Pet . 

Pet . 

pet . 

Average 

1926-30 

381 

759 

12.0 

8,550 

2,299 

4.5 

33.0 

0.15 

1931. . . . 

224 

601 

4.0 

8.734 

2,279 

2.6 

26.4 

0.05 

1932.  .  . . 

175 

576 

5.7 

8,915 

2  ,351 

2.0 

24.5 

0.06 

1933. . .  . 

202 

612 

2.9 

9 , 1  24 

2,446 

2.2 

25.0 

0.03 

1934. . .  . 

211 

458 

1.6 

Q  fZ  /j  O 

2,072 

2.5 

22.1 

0.02 

1935.  .  .  . 

136 

115 

10.5 

5  953 

1.767 

p  rlt 

9.1 

0.17 

1936.  .  .  . 

118 

137 

41.8 

7  535 

1  675 

1.6 

8 . 2 

0.59 

1937. . .  . 

114 

163 

74 . 8 

6 , 937 

1,441 

1.6 

11 . 3 

1.04 

1938. .  . . 

152 

234 

52.4 

7  ,564 

1,754 

2.0 

13.3 

0.71 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Includes  shipments  to  noncontiguous 
territories.  Pork  converted  to  a  dressed  weight  basis. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Imports  for  consumption. 

3/  Estimated  total  production  from  all  hog  slaughter. 

Further  increase  in  exports  expected 

United  States  exports  of  hog  products,  especially  pork,  may  increase 
materially  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  In  many  respects  the  situation  for 
exports  of  pork  is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  years  1914-18.  At  that 
time  the  United  Kingdom  was ,  as  it  is  now,  the  principal  outlet  for  the  world’s 
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pork-exporting  countries.  During  the  former  war  period,  British  imports  of 
bacon  and  hams  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  increased  greatly  whereas 
imports  from  Continental  Europe  were  sharply  reduced. 

British  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Poland  arid  probably  from  other 
Baltic  countries  already  have  been  cut  off  by  the  war.  In  1938  British  imports 
from  such  countries  amounted  to  about  89  million  pounds,  and  the  rate  of  imports 
from  these  countries  in  the  first  half  of  1939  was  larger  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1938.  Eventually,  but  not  immediately,  hog  production  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  probably  will  be  reduced  as  imports  of  feed  into  those  countries 
are  curtailed  by  war  conditions.  This  will  result  in  a  further  reduction  in 
British  supplies  of  bacon  from  Continental  Europe.  In  1938  total  imports  of 
bacon  and  hams  into  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  amounted  to 
438  million  pounds,  and  the  total  from  all  countries,  except  the  United  ctates 
and  Canada,  was  566  million  pounds.  It  is  also  probable  that  hog  production  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  will  be  curtailed  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Bacon  and  hams:  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  specified 
countries,  specified  years,  average  1909-13 


Year 


Uni  tea 


States 
Mil.  lb. 


Av.  1909-13...:  292 

1914  . :  257 

1915  . :  548 

1916  . 616 

1917  . :  514 

1918  . 1,127 

1919  . :  853 

1921 . 395 

1924 . :  371 

1930 . :  146 

1937  . :  36 

1938  . :  49 


Denmark 

•  Canada  • 

Chief  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe 

'  Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

i — 1 

i — 1 

•H 
k  ■ 

233 

54 

35 

614 

304 

45 

59 

665 

231 

110 

7 

896 

184 

185 

22 

1,007 

126 

20b 

24 

868 

2 

205 

13 

1,347 

1 

243 

34 

1,131 

207 

105 

55 

762 

446 

150 

31 

998 

684 

21 

253 

1,105 

384 

190 

184 

794 

380 

169 

186 

784 

The  United  States  is  the  only  pork-exporting  country  outside  Europe  that 
has  supplies  sufficiently  large  to  offset  a  substantial  decrease  in  British 
imports  from  the  Continent.  Canada  may  increase  its  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Canadian  exports  are  already  at  a  relatively  high  level.  In  early 
September  the  British  quotas  on  imports  of  bacon  and  hams,  in  effect  since  late 
1932,  were  suspended.  United  States  pork  exports  to  other  countries,  particular¬ 
ly  France,  Canada  and  Cuba  also  are  likely  to  increase  somewhat.  Exrorts  to 
these  countries  increased  materially  in  the  1914-18  period,  but  total  exports 
were  much  smaller  than  those  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  extent  of  the  increase 
in  total  United  States  pork  exports  in  the  coming  year  is,  of  course,  very 
uncertain. 

With  respect  to  lard,  some  increase  in  exports  nay  be  expected.  It  is 
doubtful,  however ,  that  the  increase  will  be  as  large  as  that  in  pork  exports, 
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either  percentage-wise  or  in  absolute  figures.  United  States  lard  exports, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  foreign  buyer,  have  been  increasing 
steadily  from  the  low  point  reached  in  195b,  following  the  drought  of  1934. 

The  United  States  has  geographic  and  strategic  advantages  over  most  other 
sources  of  fats  and  oils  with  respect  to  the  British  market.  A  large  part  of 
the  vegetable  oils  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  in  the  form  of  oilseeds  from 
Netherlands  last  Indies,  India,  and  Africa.  Shipments  of  these  products  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  may  be  reduced  by  shipping  difficul¬ 
ties  and  blockade.  But  a  reduction  in  the  movement  of  vegetable  oils  to  Europe, 
might  result  in  an  increase  in  the  United  States  imports  of  such  products. 

Prices  average  lower  in  1938-39 


Larger  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  1938-39  marketing  year  were 
reflected  in  lower  hog  prices  than  in  1937-38.  Eor  the  entire  year  1938-39 
prices  averaged  about  $1.90  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  From  early  October 
1938  to  mid-December  the  average  price  of  butcher  hogs  at  Chicago  declined  from 
about  £8.50  to  £7.15.  The  seasonal  advance  in  the  late  winter  was  small  and  of 
short  duration.  After  a- slight  advance  in  February,  prices  declined,  almost 
steadily  from  early  March  until  mid-August  when  the  price  of  butcher  hogs  at 
Chicago  dropped  to  about  £5.90,  the  lowest  in  5  years. 

In  late  August,  prices  advanced  moderately,  and  in  early  September 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  a  marked  advance  occurred.  For  the 
week  ended  September  9,  the  average  price  of  butcher  hogs  was  about  $8.30, 
approximately  5,2.40  higher  than  in  mid-August.  As  speculative  sentiment  sub¬ 
sided  and  marketings  increased  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  prices  de¬ 
clined  moderately.  This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  in  early 
October,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  prices  were  down  about  $1.50  from  the 
average  foi  the  first  week  of  September. 

prospects  for  prices  in  1939-40 

Consumer  demand  for  hog  products  in  the  United  States  in  1939-40  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  stronger  than  in  1938-39,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  foreign 
demand  will  be  stronger.  But  the  effects  of  the-  improvement  in  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  may  be  offset  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  increase  of  from 
15  tc  20  percent  in  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  which  is  expected  in  1939-40. 

For  the  entire  year  1938-39,  the  average  price  paid  by  packers  for  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was  about  56.50. 

In  1938-39,  as  already  indicated,  hog  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  were  high  in  relation  to  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  in  early 
October  of  this  year  prices  were  more  than  $1  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Thus, 
if  the  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  from  early  October  through  December  1939 
is  about  the  same  as  the  drop  in  that  period  last  year,  hog  prices  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months  will  average  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  And  if  a  large  part 
of  the  improvement  in  domestic  and  foreign  demand  occurs  after  the  winter  of 
1939-40  as  now  seems  probable,  hog  prices  may  average  higher  in  the  summer  of 
1940  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Hog  Production  Outlook 


The  large  increase  in  the  1939  pig  crop  has  brought  pig  production  in  the 
United  States  back  to  the  pre-drought  level.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
production,  however,  is  considerably  different  fron  that  in  the  pre-drought 
period.  The  estimated  total  pig  crop  of  1959  is  above  the  pre-drought  (1929-35) 
average  in  all  regions,  except  the  West  North  Central,  with  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  increases  over  average  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions. 
In  these  two  regions  the  pig  crop  this  year  is  the  largest- for  any  year  of 
record  going  back  to  1924,  and  is  probably  the  largest  for  all  years.  The  1939 
pig  crop  in  the  West  North  Central  region  is  only  about  80  percent  of  average. 
Nearly  all  of  this  decrease  is  in  the  4  States  west  of  the  Missouri  hiver, 
with  the  States  oast  of  the  river  about  back  to  average. 

Despite  the  relatively  large  1939  pig  crop  it  nov;  seems  probable  that 
the  1940  crop  will  exceed  it.  There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  that  the 
increase  in  1940  over  1939  will  be  anything  like  so  large  as  the  increase  of 
1939  over  1938.  The  sharp  upturn  in  hog  prices  in  early  September,  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  probably  has  nut  hog  prices  for  the  1939  cron  on  a 
higher  level  than  otherwise  would  have  prevailed.  For  the  next  year  a 
continuation  of  the  war  will  be  more  of  a  strengthening  factor  on  hog  prices 
than  on  corn  prices. 

It  is  .quite  probable  that  the  ho^-corn  ratio  nay  continue  for  some  months 
at  least  at  a  level  that  will  encourage  hog  production. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  corn  production  in  1939  is  again  fairly  large 
and  the  carry-over  of  corn  is  of  record  proportions.  Put  a  large  part  of  the 
carry-over  from  1938  is  held  by  farmers  under  loan  or  by  the  Government.  :  Jn 
addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  1939  corn  probably  will  be  placed  under 
loan.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  quantity  of  corn  not  under  loan  and  pot 
held  by  the  Government  will  be  smaller  than  the  total  quantity  not  under  loan 
last  year.  The  supply  of  corn -not  under  loan  per  head  of  livestock  in  1939-40 
will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  it  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  the 
pre-drought  average.  The  smaller  supply  of  corn  not  under  loam,  along  with  the 
prospects  for  a  less  favorable  hog-corn  ratio  than  last  year,  will  be  an 
important  factor  tending  to  prevent  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  in  1940. 

If  the  production  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  this  year,  in  the  Corn- 
Belt  States  west  of  the  Missouri  hiver,  had  been  near  the  average  of  the  pre- 
drought  years,  a  further  substantial  increase  in  the  pig  crop  next  year  probably 
would  have  taken  place  in  that  area.  But  with  another  short  corn  crop  this 
year  in  these  States,  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  can 
be  expected  next  year,  in  the  remainder  of  the  western  Corn  Belt  (Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri),  feed  supplies  are  abudant  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of'  pigs  raised  in  these  States  will  occur  in 
1940.  In  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  hog  production  is  already  at  a  high  level  md 
further  expansion  there  may  be  only  moderate. 
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In  both  of  the  Southern  regions,  the  pig  crop  this  year  is  unusually 
large.  But  with  the  outlook  for  the  two  main  cash  crops  in  these  States  not  so 
favorable  as  the  outlook  for  livestock,  interest  in  greater  livestock  production 
may  continue.  Hence,  some  further  increase  in  the  pig  crops  of  these  regions 
is  not  unlikely. 

Of  all  farm  products,  hogs  are  the  only  one  for  which  a  significant  ex¬ 
pansion  in  export  outlets  is  probable  for  1939-40  as  a  result,  of  the  war.  Exit 
even  in  the  case  of  hogs,  prospective  improvement  in  domestic  demand,  resulting 
from  enlarged  consumer  incomes,  is  expected  to  be  much  more  important  as  a 
price -supporting  factor  than  the  increase  in  foreign  demand. 

During  the  last  5  years  when  hog  production  has  been  at  a  low  level  and 
hog  slaughter  has  been  a  much  smaller-than-average  proportion  of  total  live¬ 
stock  slaughter,  the,  relationship  of  hog  prices  to  prices  of  other  meat  animals 
has  changed.  During  the  period  from  1921  to  1933  the  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  averaged  about  49  percent  of  the  total  of  all  livestock  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection.  About  32  percent  of  the  total  money  paid  for  all 
livestock  went  to  hogs.  During  the  5  years,  1934  to  1938,  hogs  made  up  only 
about  40  percent  of  total  live  weight  but  44.5  percent  of  total  payments  went  to 
hogs,  or  47.5  percent  if  the  hog-processing  taxes  in  1934  and  1935  are  inaluded 
in  hog  and  total  payments. 

Increased  slaughter  of  hogs  in  1939  and  decreases  in  slaughter  of  other 
livestock  will  bring  the  hog  percentage  of  total  livestock  slaughter  up  to 
46  or  47  percent  of  the  total,  but  the  percentage  of  total  payments  going  to 
hogs  will  be  only  about  42  to  45  percent.  In  other  words,  as  the  proportion 
of  hog  slaughter  has  increased  toward  the  pre-drought  average,  the  proportion 
of  money  going  to  hogs  has  actually  declined.  It  may  be  that  this  situation 
is  only  temporary  and  that  -during  the  next  few  years  after  hog  slaughter  regains 
its  former  proportion  of  total  slaughter,  the  payments  for  hogs  will  also  return 
to  .their  old  proportion.  If  this  happens  and  the  total  live  weight  of  all 
livestock  slaughtered  reaches  or  exceeds  the  pre-drought  average ,  the  effect 
of  these  increased  supplies  upon  prices  will  be  less  for  hogs  than  for  other 
classes  of  livestock,  especially  cattle. 

Combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  by  regions,  average  1929-33, 

annual  1935-39 


Region 

Average 

1929- 

33 

;  1935 

1936 

1937  ; 

1938  ; 

:  1939  as  a 

lgsg  : percentage  of  . 

,  :  average 

-7'  :  1929-33 

* 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sand  s 

sands 

sands 

Percent 

E.N.  Central . 

20 , 174 

15,442 

18,031 

17,860 

20,106 

22,999 

114 . 0 

W.N.  Central . 

41 ,012 

22 , 646 

26 ,37  6 

23  531 

27,860 

33,714 

80 . 2 

All-N*  Central... 

61*187 

38,088 

44,457 

41,441 

47;  97 2 

56,713 

92.6 

North  Atlantic... 

1,378 

1 , 270 

1,511 

1,615 

1 , 673 

1,766 

120 . 0 

South  Atlantic... 

4,941 

4,943 

5,642 

5,925 

6,590 

7  ,054 

142.7 

South  Central .... 

9  ,349 

8,779 

10,595 

10 ,206 

12,061 

14 , 147 

151.0 

We  stern . 

3,177 

2  00  6 

2  712 

2  720 

2,805 

3,354 

105.5 

United  States. . . . 

ao  ,032 

55,086 

64,917 

61,907 

71,101 

83  ,034 

104.0 

1/  Preliminary, 

Release  Date 
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Total  slaughter  of  cattl  and  calves  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  1939.  Steer  slaughter  probably  will  show  little  change.  Put 
marketings  of  breeding  stock  in  the  Western  States,  where  cattle  numbers  have 
been  sharply  curtailed  since  1934,  are  expected  to  be  reduced  if  feed  cron  and 
range  conditions  are  near  average  next  year. 

•  Cattle  numbers  are  expected  to  be  about  2  million  head  larger  on 
January  1,  1940  than  a  year  earlier.  host  of  the  increase  during  1939  has 
taken  place  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  in  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  the  last-named  area,  numbers  in  early  1940  will  be  the 
largest  on  record. 

Rven  if  cattle  slaughter  in  1940  should  be  no  smaller  than  in  1939,  a 
further  increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  likely  to  take  dace,  particularly  in  the 
Western  Cattle  States  if  feed  conditions  in  that  area,  show  any  marked  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  relatively  poor  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1939.  With  a 
reduction  in  slaughter,  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers  probably  would  be  marked, 
and  although  numbers  on  January  1,  1941  would  still  be  below  the  peak  of  1934 
they  probably  would  be  among  the  5  largest  on  record. 

With  abundant  supplies  of  feed  ( rains  in  the  central  and  eastern  Corn 
Belt  and  favorable  returns  from  cattle  feeding  during  the  cast  season,  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  winter  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
in  1938-39.  Cattle  feeding  in  the  Wester?-  States  probably  will  be  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  last  season,  since  tht  poor  range  and  pasture  conditions  of 
last  summer  have  resulted  in  a  heavy  movement  of  Western  cattle  eastward,  and 
feed  grain  supplies  in  the  West  are  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  1940 
are  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  relatively  small  marketings  of  that  period  in 
1939.  But  the  number  of  such  cattle  marketed  during  the  summer  and  fall  next 
year  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  the  number  marketed  in  that  period  this 
year. 


Cattle  prices  may  average  slightly  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939,  since 
the  domestic  demand  for  meats  is  expected  to  be  stronger  and  the  total  live 
weight  of  cattle  marketed  probably  will  be  slightly  less  than  in  1939.  Rela¬ 
tively  high  prices  for  hides  also  will  be  <a  factor  tending  to  suoport  cattle 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  total  neat  supplies  in  1940  will  be  larger  than 
in  1939  chiefly  because  of  the  increase  in  hog  marketings  in  prospect.  With 
relatively  large  supplies  of  fed  cattle  and  s-'r.e  reduction  in  marketings  of 
cows  and  heifers,  the  spread  between  the  prices  of  the  upper  and  lower  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle  probably  will  continue  to  be  comparatively  narrow  in  1940 
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Slaughter  Supplies 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  under  Federal  inspection  in  1939  is 
expected  to  total  about  5  percent  less  than  in  1938,  and  to  be  the  smallest 
since  1933.  Inspected  calf  slaughter  also  will  be  down  about  5  percent  this 
year,  and  will  be  the  smallest  since  1933.  But  the  average  live  weight  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  1939  has  been  about  2  percent  heavier  than  in  1938,  and 
the  heaviest  in  6  years,  although  still  somewhat  below  the  average  for  the 
pre- drought  years  1924-33. 

Steer  slaughter  during  the  first  5  months  of  1939  was  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  sene  period  a  year  earlier.  But  since  May,  with  increased 
marketings  of  fed  cattle,  steer  slaughter  has  been  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  The  total  for  the  year  may  he  nearly  the  same  as  in  1938, 
when  4,517,000  steers  were  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection. 

Except  for  one  month,  cow  and  heifer  slaughter  has  been  smaller  in  1939 
than  in  1938,  reflecting  the  tendency  for  producers  to  withhold  breeding  stock 
for  her  A- building  purposes.  Inspected  slaughter  for  the  year  probably  will 
total  from  300,000  to  400,000  head  less  than  in  1933,  when  the  annual  slaughter 
amount ed  to  4,861, 000  head . 

The  combined  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  under  Federal  inspection  in 
1939  ma'y  total  about  14,400,000  head  compared  with  15,268,000  head  in  1938, 
17,042,000  head  in  1936,  and  13,669,000  head,  the  average  for  the  1924-33  period. 

Some  further  reduction  in  cattle  slaughter  expected  in  1940 

Present  indications  are  that  steer  slaughter  in  1940  nay  not  be  greatly 
different  from  that  in  1939.  But  cot/  and  heifer  slaughter,  and  calf  slaughter, 
nay  be  reduced  somewhat  further.  Most  of  the  reduction  in  cattle  marketings 
next  year  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  Western  Cottle  States  (west  of  the 
line  extending  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Dakotas  to  the  eastern  border 
of  Texas) ,  where  cattle  numbers  were  reduced  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  Some  expansion  of  herds  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
this  region  if  grazing  and  feed  conditions  are  near  average  next  year. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  States  erst  of  the  Mississippi  River 
on  January  1,  1940,  is  expected  to  he  the  largest  on  record,  totaling  perhaps 
2  million  head  more  than  on  January  1,  1934,  when  the  cattle  population  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  the  largest  on  record.  Unless  a  further  expansion 
in  cattle  herds  is  to  take  place  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
1940,  the  number  of  cattle  marketed  from  that  region  next  year  would  have  to 
he  considerably  larger  thou  the  number  marketed  in  1939.  But  any  increase  in 
marketings  in  this  re . Ion  probably  would  not  offset  entirely  the  decrease  in 
marketings  exoectod  in  the  Western  States. 

Cat 1 1 e-Feedi ng  Situation 

The  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  for  market  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1939-40  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  number  fed  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1938-39.  The  increase  will  be  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  as  the 
number  fed  in  other  areas  will  be  reduced. 
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Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  inspected 
at  stockyards  during  the  3  months  July  thr nigh  September  were  12  percent  larger 
this  year  than  last  and  were  the  largest  for  those  ninths  in  12  years.  Direct 
shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  six  of  the  Corn  Celt  St-  tes  for  the  sane  period 
were  about  60  percent  larger  than  a.  year  earlier;  information  from,  other  Corn 
Belt  States  indicates  that  direct  shipments  into  those  States  also  were  materially 
larger  than  last  year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
feeder  shipments,  into  the  Corn  Belt  from  July  through  Sou  timber  will  not  be 
maintained  during  the  last  3  months  of  this  year.  Shipments  of  c*  ttl*.  from  a, 
number  of  the  Western  States  this  year  were  earlier  than  usual  because  of  drought 
conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  feeder 
shipments  were  made  in  August  and  September. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  cattle  feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  year  is 
expected  n  be  in  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  the  largest  increase 
in  the  central  Corn  Belt.  Because  of  the  small  corn  production  this  year  in 
the  Corn  Belt  States  west  the  Missouri  River,  any  increase  in  cattle  feeding 
in  these  States  is  likel  to  be  small. 

Records  from  four  leadin.  live  at  •■ck  markets  show  that  total  shipments  of 
feeder  and  stocker  ste-irs  for  the  2  months  July  -  September  were  somewhat  larger 
this  year  than  last,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  weighing  over  800  rounds 
and  a.  decrease  in  the  number  under  800  pounds.  Shipments  of  calves  and  cows 
and  heifers  also  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Th>  se  fi.ures  and  other 
information  indicate  that  a  lor  rer  proportion  of  the  cattle  fed  in  the  1939-40 
feeding  season  will  be  marketed  during  the  ’winter  months  than  was  the  case  in 
the  1938-39  season.  Hence,  the  percentage  increase  in  the  market  supply  of  fed 
cattle  during  the  coning  year  ~ver  a  year  earlier  may  be  greatest  during  the 
winter  months. 


Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  risen  more  since  late  August  than  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle.  The  spreai  between  prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  slaughter 
cattle  in  recent  weeks  has  been  relativ'ly  narrow.  In  September,  the  average 
price  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  all  eights,  at  Kansas  City  was  $8.02  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.42  a  year  earlier  and  $6.72,  the  average  price  far  September  in 
the  10  years  1S28-37.  The  average  price  of  good  grade  slaughter  steers  at 
Chicago  in  September  this  year  was  310.20  compared  with  $10.03  a  year  earlier 
and  $10.55,  trie  10- year  average  for  September.  Thus  the  marrun  between  prices 
of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  and  good  grade  slaughter  steers  in  September  1939 
was  only  $2.18  compared  with  $2.61  in  September  1938  and  $3.80,  the  average 
margin  for  September  in  the  10  years  1928-37, 

The  relatively  high  prices  for  feeder  cattle  indicate  that  the  margin 
between  prices  of  feeder  cattle  Purchased  in  the  past  3  months  and  the  price 
of  finished  cattle  next  year  will  be  small  unless  a  substantial  advance  in 
prices  of  slaughter  cattle  occurs.  Ordinarily,  prices  of  finished  cattle  are 
no  higher  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  months  than  in  the  fall.  Although 
feed  supplies  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  abundant,  the  cost  of  feeds  for  cattle 
proDably  -will  be  no  cheaper  this  year  than  last. 
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Cattle  inports  large r  in  J. \  159 

Average  prices  received  By  farners  for  Beef  cattle  in  the  period  from 
January  through  SeptenBer  1939  were  at  or  above  parity;  the  prices  averaged  about 
10  percent  higher  than  those  of  a,  year  earlier.  Partly  because  of  the  relatively 
high  prices,  and  partly  for  other  reasons,  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  during  the 
first  9  norths  of  1939  were  materially  larger  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938.  The  combine!  inports  of  cattle  and  calves  and  of  beef  in  terns 
of  dressed  weight  amounted  to  353,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  55  percent 
over  the  comparable  figure  for  1938.  The  combined  imports  of  cattle  and  beef 
were  equivalent  to  about  6  percent  of  the  total  dressed  weight  of  cattle  and 
calves  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  compared  with  about  4  percent  in  1938. 

Total  imports  of  dutiable  cattle  during  the  first  9  months  of  1939 
reached  604,000  head,  more  than  twice  the  total  in  the  corresponding  period  of 

1938,  and  the  largest  number  for  any  year  since  1919,  when  cattle  were  imported 
free  of  duty.  The  increase  in  total  live  weight  was  relatively  greater  than  the 
increase  in  numbers  imported  since  imports  this  year  included  a  larger  proportion 
of  heavy  cattle  than  in  the  previ  us  year.  Imports  from  Canada  from  January 
through  September  totaled  ab  "ut  225,000  head,  while  imports  from  Mexico  numbered 
about  378,000  head.  A  large  part  of  the  imports  from  Mexico  consisted  of  non¬ 
quota  cattle  weighing  between  200  and  700  pounds,  the  duty  on  which  is  2.5  cents 
per  pound. 

Total  imports  of  non-quota,  cattle  in  the  first  9  months  of  1939,  at 
311,000  head,  were  about  72  percent  larger  than  imports  of  that  class  of  cattle 
in  the  comparable  period  in  1938.  The  relatively  high  prices  for  cattle  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  half  of  1939  and  the  unsettled  economic  conditions 
and  poor  feed  outlook  in  Mexico  were  the  factors  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  imports  in  1939.  Total  imports  of  quota  cattle  weighing  700  pounds 
or  more,  not  intended  for  dairy  purposes,  reached  about  182,000  head  in  the 
1939  period  -  more  than  double  the  relatively  small  imports  of  such  cattle  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1938. 

The  second  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  effective  January  1,  1939, 
provides  for  a  total  annual  import ' quota  of  225,000  head  of  heavy  cattle  at  a 
reduced  duty  of  1.5  cents  per  pound.  (The  quota  in  the  first  agreement  was 
155,799  head  at  2  cents  per  pound.)  But  not  more  than  60 , 000  head  of  quota 
cattle  may  be  imported  in  any  calendar  quarter.  Since  the  first  quarter  of 

1939,  the  quarterly  quota,  of  imports  has  been  allocated  by  countries,  with 
Canada  being  allotted  about  86  percent  of  the  total. 
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CATTLE:  Dutiable  imports  fron  Canada,  Mexico,  and  all  countries,  by 

_ weight  groups,  1936  to _  1  S38j_  and  January- September  1938  ana  1939 


Year 

and 

Period 

175 
:  19 

1 1  u  p.1  UUM'O,  -L  ’  w  0 

lb.  (200  lb.  in 
39}  to  69S  lb. 

KJ  rxiiu.  u  cx  i 

:  700  lb.  a 

:  not  for  dairy 

nd  over, 

nurroses 

:  All  dutiable  cattle 

:  including  dairy 

■  Canada*  Mexico 

:  All 

:c  oun  t  r  i  s  s 

'Canada  ’Mex  i  co 

:  All 

countries 

’  Canada 

v.  .  :  All 

Mexico  ,  . 

:  :countrie 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number : Number 

Number 

Number 

Numb e  r :  Numb  e  r 

L936 . 

35,149 

140 , 439 

1 75 , 435 

136, 533:21,992 

158,675 

234,063 

164,046:399,113 

1937 . 

50 , 355 

172,  717 

223,637 

157,468:24, 792 

182,333 

295,338 

198, 768:494,946 

L933 . 

9,147 

233 , 752 

243,553 

75,  529  : 49, 740 

125,315 

137,  773 

285,554:424,022 

Tan-Sept : 
1938 . 

4,  727 

175,  437 

180, 670 

39,542:29,850 

69,430 

88 , 044 

207, 160:295,  753 

1939 . 

7,831 

303,070 

311,194 

137, 180:44,562 

181, 748 

225, 237 

378,442:604,015 

I  Jnited  States  Department  of  Commerce 


Present  indications  are  that  total  imports  of  live  cattle  in  1940  will  be 
I  smaller  than  the  1939  imports.  It  is  probable  that,  barring  another  season  of 
ooor  range  conditions,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  hold  back  cattle  in  Mexico 
for  replacement  purposes.  The  movement  of  cattle  out  of  northern  Mexico  this 
y  ar  was  the  largest  since  1915. 

Imports  of  quota  cattle  from  Mexico  were  relatively  large  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1939,  but  with  the  allocation  of  quotas  beginning  Aoril  1,  imports  of 
heavy  cattle  fron  Mexico  were  sha.ro ly  reduced.  If  the  quota  is  allocated  among 
countries  in  1940,  imports  of  quota  cattle  from  Mexico  could  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  annual  quota  of  225,000  head,  even  though 
imoorts  from  Canada  were  reduced,  since  quota  allocations  are  not  transferable. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  imoorts  of  heavy  cattle  in  excess  of  quota  allotments 
at  the  full  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  Canada,  there  are  indications  of  a  tendency  to  rebuild  the  drought- 
reduced  herds  in  the  western  Provinces,  and  of  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
cattle  available  for  exoort  in  1940.  Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from 
western  markets  to  country  points  have  been  larger  this  year  than  in  1938.  The 
movement  from  western  ooints  to  eastern  feedlots,  moreover,  has  been  smaller  in 
1939  than  in  1938,  indicat  ing  a  tendency  to  retain  cattle  in  the  West.  Most  of 
the  Canadian  cattle  entering  the  United  States  originate  in  the  western  Provinces. 
Relatively  favorable  prices  in  the  United  States  compared  with  those  in  Canada 
would  continue  to  attract  a  large  volume  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  United  States, 
but  indications  are  that  reduced  nr  rket  supplies  of  cattle  in  Canada  may  tend  to 
cause  the  export  movement  to  the  United  States  to  be  reduced. 

Beef  imports  also  incr e ase 

Imports  of  canned  beef  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1939, mostly  from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  totaled  about  70,000,000  pounds 
against  58,000,000  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1938.  Imoorts  of  fresh,  cured, 
and  pickled  beef  and  veal  also  were  larger  than  in  1938,  but  totaled  only  about 
3,600,000  pounds. 
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Effects  of  war  on  the  cat t 1 e  situation 

Present  indications  are  that  the  direct  effects  of  the  European  war  on  the 
domestic  cattle  situation  probably  will  be  of  only  minor  significance.  No  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  beef  exports  from,  the  United  States  is  probable,  although 
much  beef  was  exported  during  the  period  of  the  World  War.  The  marked  increase 
in  exports  in  that  period  occurred  chiefly  because  war-tine  shipping  difficulties 
resulted  in  a  narked  decrea.se  in  European  imports  of  beef  from  South  American 
countries  and  Australia.  Some  difficulties  in  shipping  may  be  encountered  in  the 
present  war,  but  a  significant  decrease  in  European  imports  of  beef  from  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  does  not  appear  probable.  Should  any  material  reduction  in 
this  movement  occur,  it.niuht  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  United  States 
imports  of  canned  beef  from  South  America. 

The  chief  effects  of  the  war  on  the  United  States  cattle  industry  probably 
will  be  through:  (l)  Improvement 'in  domestic  demand  for  meats  as  a  result  of 
general  increases  in  industrial  activity  and  consul/;,  r  income,  only  part  of  which, 
however,  will  he  an  outgrowth  of  the  war;  (2)  an  increase  in  the  foreign  demand 
for  hides;  and  (3)  increased  exports  of  pork,  causing  total  domestic  supplies  of 
meats  to  be  small,  r  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

. 

Prices 

I 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  rose  gradually  from 
February  1938  through  March  1S3S.  During  this  period  the  average  price  of 
Good  gra.de  steers  at  Chicago  advanced  from  about  $7.55  in  early  February  1938 
to  around  $10.75  in  mid-March  1939.  Except  for  the  usual  seasonal  weakening 
in  the  fall  months,  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  cattle  also  advanced  during 
this  period. 

From  mid-March  until  the  first  week  of  September  1939  the  trend  in  slaughter 
cattle  prices  was  downward.  Prices  of  Choice  and  Prime  grade  steers  at  Chicago 
declined  over  $3.00  during  the  5  months,  while  prices  of  steers  of  other  grades 
fell  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  early 
September,  however,  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  occurred.  As  speculative  demand 
subsided  and  marketings  increased  during  the  remainder  of  September  and  in 
October  prices  of  most  kinds  of  cattle  declined,  although  a  part  of  the  early 
September  rise  was  retained. 

The  average  price  of  Good  grade  steers  at  Chicago  in  late  October  was 
about  $9.80,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of 
Choice  and  Prime  grades  were  more  than  $1  under  a  year  earlier,  but  prices  for 
Common  grade  steers  were  about  35  cents  higher  than  in  late  October  last  year. 

Price  prospects  for  1940 

Present  indications  are  that  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  in  1940 
may  average  slightly  hi  /her  than  in  1939.  Total  slaughter  supplies  of  cattle 
may  oe  slightly  smaller  than  in  1939,  but  a  material  increase  in  total  meat 
production  is  in  prospect  because  of  the  increase  in  hog  slaughter.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumer  demand  for  meats  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than 
in  193S.  The  probable  improvement  in  export  demand  for  pork  and  the  higher 
level  of  hide  prices  in  1940  than  in  1939  also  will  be  strengthening  factors 
to  cattle  prices. 
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Prices  of  slaughter  cattle,  especially  of  the  better  grades,  were  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  the  first  4  r.onths  of  1939.  The  average  price  of  Choice  and 
Prime  grade  steers  at  Chicago  from  January  thrcu  h  April  was  -about  $12.20  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $9.40  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1938.  In  late  October 
this  year  the  average  price  of  such,  steers  was  about  $10.40. 

With  prospects  for  relatively  large  marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  in 
the  next  6  months,  a  material  increase  in  prices  of  the  better  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle  does  not  seer,  probable,  even  thouch  there  nay  be  sone  Mnprove- 
nent  in  the  consumer  demand  for  meats.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  prices  of  the 
better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  in  the  first  quarter,  and  perhaps  the  first 
half  of  1940,  may  average  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  But  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1940  prices  of  such  cattle  nay  avera  e  considerably  higher  than  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1939.  A  considerable  part  of  the  prospective  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  meats  is  likely  to  take  place  after  the  spring  of  1940. 

With  prospects  f^r  relatively  large  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  1940, 
together  with  reduced  marketings  of  cows  and  heifers,  prices  f  the  lower  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle  and  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  expected  to  continue 
high  in  relation  to  prices  of  fed  cattle. 
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Cattle  numbers  on  January  1,  1940  are  expected  to  show  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  numbers  on  January  1,  1939,  continuing  at  an  accelerating  rate  the 
upward  swing  in  the  cattle  cycle  that  began  during  1938.  Present  indications 
(based  upon  tentative  estimates  of  calf  crop  and  imports,  slaughter  and  death 
losses)  point  to  an  increase  in  numbers  during  1939  of  around  3  percent  or  about 

2,000,000  head.  This  would  give  a  total  cattle  population  on  January  1,  1940. 
of  about  68,-800  000  h'-d,  which,  'Oil-  -ot --ri-lly  oelow  the  peak  numbers  of  1934, 
would  bo  . .uch  above  the  average  of  the  past  20  years. 


The  calf  crop  of  1939  apparently  is  a  little  larger  then  the  crop  of  1938, 
and  imports  of  cattle  are  much  larger.  Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves 
in  1939  is  estimated  at  about  14,400,000  head  or  about  800,000  head  smaller  than 
in  1938,  and  total  slaughter  will  hardly  roach  23,000,000  head.  Death  losses  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  1939  will  be  little  different  from  a  year  earlier. 


Because  of  the  drought  condition  that  prevailed  durir.  •  most  of  the  summer 
over  much  of  the  country  west  of  a  line  from  the  eastern  Dakotas  to  eastern  Texas, 
and  the  resulting  short  production  of  feed  grains  and  forage,  and  short  pastures 
and  ranges,  any  increase  in  cattle  numbers  in  this  area  during  the  current  year 
is  likely  to  he  sma.il.  Much  of  the  increase  will  be  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  States  bordering  the  river 
on  the  west. 


If  cattle  numbers  make  a  further  increase  during  1939  in  the.  area  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  number  in  that  area  on  January  1,  1940  will  reach  another  new 
record,  since  the  number  on  January  1,  1939  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  1939  increase  in  this  area  will  be  in  the  East  North  Central 
States,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  numbers  in  bot^  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central  States  will  reach  new  record  totals. 
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If  1939  had  "been  a  fairly  favorable  year  for  feed  and  forage  production 
and  for  range  growth  in  the  Western  area  (as  defined  above),  undoubtedly  a 
substantial  increase  in  cattle  numbers  would  have  occurred  there  this  year.  This 
is  the  area  where  the  decline  in  cattle  numbers  has  been  the  greatest  during  the 
past  6  years,  and  where  present  numbers  are  below  the  average  of  the  past  20 
years. 

If  feed  conditions  in  the  Western  Cattle , States  next  year  should  be  average 
or  better,  a  considerable  increase,  in  cat 1 14  in  these  States  probably  will  take 
place  regardless  of  the  price  situation.  If  cattle  prices  next  year  are  as  high 
as  or  higher  than  those  this  year,  the  tendency  to  expand  cattle  numbers  in  the 
Western  States  will  be  strengthened.  While  total  cattle  numbers  would  be 
increased  next  year  even  though  slaughter  should  be  no  smaller  than  in  1939,  they 
would  be  increased  further  if  slaughter  is  reduced  by  withholding  more  cows  and 
heifers  to  build  up,  breeding  herds  and  calves  to  increase  stock  cattle. 

With  cattle  numbers  at  present  levels,  a  total  yearly  slaughter  of 
25,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  can  take  nlace  without  reducing  cattle 
numbers.  Such  a  slaughter  is  much  above  the  average  of  the  15  years  1920  to 
1934. 

Cattle  prices  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  maintained  at  con¬ 
siderably  higher  levels  than  would  have  prevailed  except  for  the  marked  shortage 
in  hogs.  Hog  production  is  now  back  to  the  pre-drought  level  and  total  production 
of  meats  in  1940  will  be  above  average,  and  nay  approach  record  proportions. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  seem  that  cattle  producers  night  well  utilize 
the  coning  period  of  improved  demand  to  market  fairly  heavily  rather  than  to 
increa.se  numbers  and  potential  production  by  building  up  herds  in  a  period  of 
high  prices. 

Number  of  cattle  on  farms,  by  regions,  January  1 
specified  years 
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OUTLOOK  LOR  SHEEP,  LAMBS  AKD  WOOL  FOP  1940 


Summary 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  "beginning  of  19^0 
probably  will  not  he  much  different  from  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  1939* 
The  trend  in  sheep  numbers  during  the  n cxv,  few  years  may  he  moderately  upward, 
especially  if  range  conditions  in  the  western  sheep  States  are  favorable.  In 
the  native  sheep  States  and  in  Texas,  the  number  of  stock  sheep  on  January  1, 
1940  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  for  recent  years,  and  some  further  increase 
in  these  two  regions  nay  occur  after  1939* 

Present  indications  are  that  the  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
in  the  1939-40  feeding  season  will  be  materially  larger  than  in  the  1933-39 
season.  The  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt,  however,  will  be  pertly  offset  by 
some  reduction  in  the  number  fed  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  Corn  Belt  ares 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  abundant  feed  supplies  will  be  an  important  factoi 
in  the  increase  in  lamb  feuding.  But  feed  production  in  the  western  region 
is  considerably  less  in  1939  than  it  was  in  1933* 

Prices  of  lambs  in  the  1939-40  fed-lamb  n&rkcting  season  (December — • 
April)  may  average  higher  than  in  the  1933-39  season.  Slaughter  supplies  of 
lambs  in  the  1939-40  season  (December  -  April)  are  expected  to  bo  somewhat 
larger  than  in  1933-39*  But  the  efx'ects  of  tbe  increase  in  supplies  upon 
prices  will  be  offset  or  more  than  offset  by  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meats  and  by  higher  prices  for  wool  obtained  from  slaughter  lambs. 

The  prospective  improvement  in  consumer  demand  and  increase  in  foreign 
demand  for  wool  brought  about  by  the  war  w ill  be  important  supporting  factors 
to  prices  of  domestic  wool  in  1940.  But  wool  prices  have  risen  nearly  ^0  per¬ 
cent  since  August,  and  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  influence  of  the  stronger 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  already  has  been  ref]  octed  in  wool  prices.  Change 
in  wool  prices  during  the  coming  year  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  prices 
fixed  by  the  British  Government  for  Empire  wools  and  upon  the  quantity  of  such 
wools  released  for  export  to  neutral  countries* 

Mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  thus  far  in  1939  has  beer 
larger  than  the  average  of  recent  years.  Prospects  arc  favorable  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  relatively  high  level  of  mill  consumption  in  1940.  Stocks  of 
wool  in  this  country  are  relatively  small,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  is  probable  before  the  1940  domestic  clip  becomes  available. 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  supplies  of  wool  for  the  1939-40  season  are 
expected  t"o  bo  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  5  years.  Mill  consump¬ 
tion  of  wool  probably  will  be  increased  considerably  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  a  decrease  in  consumption  is  probable  for  Germany  and  perhaps 
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some  other  European  countries.  The  effects  of  the  war  will  bo  greater  on 
medium  and  coarse  wools  than  on  fine  wools. 

The  strong  demand  and  increased  prices  of  wool  brought  about  by  the 
war  may  give  considerable  stimulus  to  the  use  of  rayon  staple  fiber  as  a 
substitute  for  wool  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Production  of  rayon  staple 
fiber  has  increased  greatly  during,  the  last  decade,  especially  in  Germany, 

1 1  aly ,  and  J  span . 

Sheep  and  Lamb s 

Supplies  for  1939~4q 

The  lamb  crop  in  1939  was  about  1  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop 
of  193S  but  larger  than  in  any  other  year.  The  decrease  from  last  year  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  marked  reduction  in  the  Texas  crop. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop  and  assuming  there  will  not  be 
much  change  from  last  year  in  the  number  of  stock  sheep  held  on  farms  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1940,  slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  1939"40  marketing 
year,  which  began  last  May,  may  net  be  greatly  different  from  those  of  the 
1938-39  marketing  year,  when  inspected  slaughter  totaled  17,765.000  head. 
Slaughter  during  the  May-August  period  of  1939  was  350,000  head  smaller  than 
in  corresponding  months  of  1938,  but  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  during  the  1939“40  fed-lamb  marketing  season. 

Lamb  feeding  situation 

The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  during  the  1939"4o  feeding  season  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  larger  than  the  number  fed  in  the  1938-39  season.  The  number  fed 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States  will  be  considerably  larger  this  season  than  last,  but 
the  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  partly  offset  by  a  decrea.se  in  the  Wes¬ 
tern  States. 


The  total  shipments  of  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  Corn  Belt  States 
during  the  3  months,  July  through  September,  probably  were  between  600,000  and 
700,000  head  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Shipments 
into  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  last  3  months  of  1939,  however,  are  not  expected 
to  show  as  much  increase  over  a  year  earlier  as  they  did  from  July  through 
September.  The  larger  movement  in  recent  months  reflects  the  poor  range  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Western  States  which  resulted  in  a  large  movement  of  feeder 
lambs  in  July  and  August  from  early  lambing  areas  and  a  large  movement  in 
September  from  late  lambing  areas. 

Develojjment s  to  the  middle  of  October  indicated  that  the  number  of 
lambs  fed  in  the  Western  States  will  be  smaller  in  the  coming  feeding  season 
than  a  year  earlier.  Feed  production  in  the  Western  States  is  much  smaller 
this  year  than  last.  A  large  part  of  the  decrease  in  lamb  feeding  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  Colorado,  the  most  important  feeding  State.  A  rather  sharp 
decrease  also  is  expected  in  the  Scotts  Bluffs  feeding  area  in  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.  California  is  the  only  Western  State  where  any  increase  in  lamb 
feeding  this  year  seems  probable. 
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Little  winter  wheat  pasture  will  he  available  this  fall  and  winter 
in  the  Great  Plains  area  from  Nebraska  to  Texas.  After  October  1  last  year 
there  was  a  rather  heavy  movement  of  lambs  into  tnis  area  for  feeding  on 
wheat  pastures,  with  a  large  part  of  the  movement  being  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
lambs.  A  considerable  number  of  lambs  from  these  States  would  have  been 
moved  to  wheat  pastures-  this  fall,  if  such  pastures  had  been  available.  Lack¬ 
ing  this .pasture,  tnese  lambs  will  be  shipped  to  feed  lots  either  in  the  Corn 
Belt  or  in  feeding  ar^as  in  the  Western  States. 

Prices 

In  the  1932-39  fed-lamb  marketing  season  (December- April) ,  prices  of 
lambs  did  not  fluctuate  much,  exceut  for  a  moderate  seasonal  advance  in  late 
March  and  April.  Throughout  the  season  prices  were  higher  than  in  the  1937“ 
38  season,  a  reflection  of  the  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies  as  ivell  as 
of  somewhat  better  consumer  demand  for  meats. 

Prices  of  soring  lambs  in  April,  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  season, 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  weekly  average 
price  of  Good  and  Choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago  in  early  May  was  about 
$10.85  compared  with  $8.30  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1932.  In  early 
June,  prices  of  spring  lambs  weakened  slightly,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
rather  marked  decline  from  early  July  to  late  August.  Per  the  last  full 
week  in  August ,  the  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago 
was  about  $8.15  compared  with  $10.85  m  early  May  and  about  $8.50  a  year 
earlier.  F.ices  of  lambs  rose  sharply  along  with  prices  of  other  livestock 
in  early  September.  During  the  first  week  of  September  prices  of  Good  and 
Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  about  $10.20,  but  tnis  average 
was  about  $9*50  during  the  third  week  of  Cctoter.  In  late  October  last 
year,  the  average  was  about'  $8.10. 

Market  prices  of  feeder  lambs  advanced  materially  from  late  August  to 
late  September.  Prices  of  lambs  sold  on  contract  for  fall  delivery  in  the 
Western  States  also  rose  sharply  during  early  September.  Up  to  late  August, 
contract  prices  fer  western  lambs  were  reported  as  ranging  mostly  from  $6.50 
to  $7.50,  and  relat  ively  few  lambs  had  been  bought  on  contract  up  to  that 
time.  In  early  September,  however,  the  range  of  contract  prices  reported 
was  from  $7. 50  to  $8.50,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  volume  of  contract 
sales  occurred. 

Pro sipect s  for  prices  in  1 939-^0 

Slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  during  the  1939-^0  fed-lamb  marketing 
season  (December-April)  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  the  1932-39 
season.  Most  of  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  probably  will  occur  in 
the  first  3  months  of  the  season,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs 
fed  will  be  mainly  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  fed  lambs  are  usually  marketed 
before  March  1. 

Effects  of  the  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  upon  prices,  however, 
will  be  offset  or  more  than  offset  by  the  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meats  and  by  materially  higher  prices  for  wool.  Prices  of  pulled  wools 
rose  about  50  percent  from  mid-August  to  late  September.  Thus,  prices  of 
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lamhs  in  the  1939-40  fed-lamh  season  may  average  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  seasonal  increase  in  prices  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  pro¬ 
bably  will  be  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939 »  as  marketings 
in  the  late  months  of  the  fed-lamb  season  probably  will  reflect  the  docrease 
in  the  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  Western  States. 

Production  outlook 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  on  January  1  in  the  United  States  has  changed 
relatively  little  during  the  last  9  years.  The  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  years  during  this  period  has  been  only  about  2,000,000  head  or  less  than  5 
percent.  The  high  year  was  1934  and  the  low  year  was  1936.  Since  1936,  number 
increased  until  on  January  1,  1939  they  were  about  back  to  the  1934  peak. 

On  January  1,  1931  the  total  number  of  stock  sheep  was  47,720,000  and  on 
January  1,  1939  it  was  48,062,000.  But  the  re  was  a  considerable  shift  in  re¬ 
gional  distribution  of  sheep  from  1931  to  1939*  The  number  of  native  sheep 
had  increased  about  5  percent  whereas  the  number  of  western  sheep  had  declined 
about  1  percent.  The  greatest  shift  in  distribution  was  in  the  western  sheep 
States.  The  number  of  stock  sheep  in  Texas  had  increased  about  3*000,000  head 
or  over  4o  percent.  The  total  for  the  other  Western  States  had  decreased  by 
over  3*000,000  head,  with  numbers  down  in  all  States,  except  California. 

Indications  ea.rly  in  October  were  that  there  would  be  more  sheep  on 
January  1,  1940  than  a  year  earlier.  Although  the  1939  lamb  crop  was  about 
300,000  head  smaller  than  in  193^,  the  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  during 
the  first  9  months  of  the  year  was  735*000  head  smaller  than  in  the  some 
period  last  year,  and  during  the  5  months,  May  to  September,  it  was  450,000 
head  smaller.  Slaughter  during  the  3  months :  October  to  December,  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  differ  much  from  the  slaughter  of  the  same  period  last  year.  It  is 
as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  increase  in  sheep  numbers  this  year  will  be  in 
stock  sheep  or  in  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed. 

Before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  for  wool  in  September,  a  decrease  in 
both  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  seemed  probable  in  the  western  sheep  States, 
excluding  Texas.  The  feed  situation  over  much  of  this  region  is  quite  unfavor¬ 
able  with  the  condition  of  ranges  on  September  1  the  third  lowest  for  the  month 
since  1922.  Winter  sheep  ranges  in  many  of  these  States  are  particularly  poor 
and  sheep  will  be  in  rather  poor  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

Heavy  supplemental  feeding  of  sheep  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  heavy  winter 
losses,  unless  the  coming  winter  should  be  unusually  mild.  In  view  of  this 
situation  it  seemed  highly  probable  in  August  that  a  much  smaller  number  of 
ewe  lambs  would  be  kept  for  breeding  than  were  kept  last  year  and  that  market¬ 
ings  of  ewes  would  be  rather  heavy.  Bat  with  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  of  wool 
and  the  advances  in  prices  of  feeder  lambs  since  late  August,  prospects  for  the 
sheep  business  seem  much  rosier  than  they  did  late  in  August.  Hence,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  enough  western  sheepmen  have  changed  their  marketing  and  produc¬ 
tion  plans  so  that  there  may  be  no  reduction  in  stock  sheep  numbers  this  year. 

But  if  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  in  the  Western  States  on  January  1, 
1940  is  materially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  as  now  seems  probable,  the 
total  number  of  all  sheep  in  this  region  may  be  smaller  on  January  1,  1940 
than  on  January  1,  1939 • 
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Some  decrease  in  sheep  numbers  in  Texas  may  take  place  this  year. 

If  the  feed  situation  were  more  favorable  the  higher  prices  of  wool  would 
encourage  the  carrying  over  of  relatively  large  numbers  of  19, ‘9  wether 
lambs  to  be  shorn  next  spring  and  marketed  as  grass  fat  yearlings.  But 
the  poor  feed  prospects  and  the  higher  prices  for  feeder  lambs  in  September 
resulted  in  heavy  shipments  in  September  and  it  is  probable  that  total 
shipments  for  this  year  may  at  least  equal  the  record  shipments  of  193- • 

Another  moderate  increase  in  stock  sheep  in  the  native  sheep  States 
this  year  also  is  expected.  This  would  bring  the  number  in  this  area  to 
a  new  record  for  recent  years.  'This  increase  is  expected  to  be  rather 
general  over  the  mere  important  native  sheep  States,  except  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  outlook  for  the  shoep  industry  during  the  next  few  yeans  appears 
to  be  relatively  more  favorable  than  the  outlook  for  either  cattle  or  hogs. 

There  is  little  evidence  pointing  to  any  material  increase  in  stock 
sheep  during  the  next  few  years.  Numbers  in  the  western  sheep  States,  ex¬ 
clusive  cf  Texas,  are  dependent  tr  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  numbers 
that  are  permitted  «n  the  grazing  districts  of  the  public  domain  and  on 
the  national  forests.  The  tendency  cf  such  permits  is  mere  likely  to  ce 
downward  than  upward  in  the  next  few  years.  But  some  increase  in  numbers 
in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  is  probable .  Further  expansion  in  Texas  may 
take  place,  but  with  nearly  10  million  sheep  in  that  State,  any  further 
increase  will  probably  be  moderate.  Numbers  in  the  native  sheep  States 
may  also  increase  moderately  during  the  next  few  years,  especially  in 
districts  where  the  acreage  cf  pasture  and  hay  land  is  expending,  but  on 
increase  in  total  numbers  of  more  than  1  percent  a  year  for  the  next  few 
years  hardly  seems  probable. 


Number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  cn  farms  in  the  United  States  and 
specified  regions,  January  1,  1913  ?n(i  January  1,  1 931”3 9 


Year 

We  stern 
sheep 

St  at  e  s , 
excluding 
Texas 

Texas 

All 

we  stern 

Native 

sheep 

State  s 

United 

State  s 

thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thous  and  3 

Thousands 

1923 

19,320 

3 , 490 

22, S10 

9,737 

32,597 

1931 

27,230 

6,749 

34,001 

13,719 

47,720 

1932 

26,774 

6,952 

33,726 

14,023 

47,752 

1933 

25,378 

7,444 

33,322 

12,002 

47,324 

1934 

26,211 

8,°  59 

34,270 

14,184 

43,454 

1939 

25,265 

7,092 

32,357 

14,277 

46, 6s 4 

1936 

24,757 

7,234 

31,991 

i4,i-ioo 

4b, 391 

1937 

24,100 

8,750 

32,850 

32,427 

14,102 

46, 952 

193? 

23,337 

9,100 

14,192 

46,635 

1939 

23,995 

9,646 

33 , 64l 

14,421 

43 , 0  bZ 
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The  price  outlook  for  both  wool  and  lanbs  seems  relatively  favorable 
compared  with  that  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  war  situation  is  expected  to  be 
more  of  a  price  strengthening  factor  for  wool  than  for  any  other  agricultural 
product.  This  anises  from  the  fact  that  the  country  is  a  regular  importer  of 
wool,  and  domestic  prices  tend  to  follow  world  prices,  and  that  world  wool 
prices  are  likely  to  be  high  under  war  conditions;  then,  too,  shipping  diffi¬ 
culties,  insurance  rates  and  other  factors  that  are  likely  to  raise  the  costs 
of  importing  wool,  tend  to  support  prices  in  this  country. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  short  supply  of  hogs  has  apparently  been 
less  of  a  strengthening  factor  for  lamb  prices  than  for  those  of  other  classes 
of  livestock.  Hence,  increased  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  next  few  years  is 
expected  to  be  less  of  a  weakening  factor  on  lamb  prices  than  on  those  of 
other  livestock. 

Wool 

Supplies 

Domestic  supplies  below  9~78an  average 

Stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939 
marketing  season  on  April  1  were  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Imports  of 
wool  from  April  through  August  1939  were  larger  than  in  1938,  but  the  increase  _ 
in  mill  consumption  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  imports.  On  September  1, 
1939 ,  total  stocks  of  wool  in  this  country,  including  the  unshorn  portion  of 
the  1939  dip,  were  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  below  the  3-78ar 
(1933-37)  average. 

Carry-over  into  1Q4Q  season  may  be  small 

In  the  first  5  months  (April-August)  of  the  1939  season,  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  apparel  wool  averaged  nearly  5 0  million  pounds  a  month.  If  this 
rate  of  consumption  is  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  1539,  now  appears 
probable,  the  consumption  for  the  first  9  months  (April-December)  will  bo 
about  equal  to  the  estimated  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  for  1939*  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  carry-over  into  the  new  season,  beginning  April  1,  1940,  will 
be  snail,  unless  imports  in  the  current  season  exceed  mill  requirements  for  the 
first  quarter  of  194-0. 


Production,  imports  and  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool,  grease  basis,  in 
the  United  States,  annual  1935-38  and  April  through  August  1938  and  1939 


Year  beginning 
April  1 

Production 

(General  imports  1 J 

Mill  consumption 

Mi  Hi  on  p  oun d s 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1933-36 

431 

83 

2/  673 

1936-37 

427 

l64 

bS2 

1937-88 

433 

60 

407 

1938-39 

436 

49 

1/  544 

Apr. -Aug.  1938 

4/  436 

7 

189 

mi 

4/  44o 

 1Q 

?n 

Continued  - 
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Imports  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Consumption  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 

1 /  Weight  as  reported  -  greasy,  scoured  and  skir  wool  added  together, 

2/  Stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  were  large  at  the  beginning  of 
1935. 

3/  Bureau  of  the  Census  figure  adjusted  to  52  week  basis, 

4/  Production  for  entire  year.  Figure  for  1939  includes  pulled  wool  estimate 
equal  to  1938  production  of  pulled  wool. 


Southern  Hemisphere  supplies  for  1940 


about  average 


The  carry-over  of  wool  into  the  1939-40  season  in  the  principal  export¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  Southern  Komi a chore  was  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  was  estimated  to  bo  smaller  than  the  average  carry-over  in  the  5  years, 
1933-37,  He  marked  change  in  wool  production  is  in  ]  .  sp  ct  for  the  new  season, 
and  total  supplies  for  the  1939-40  season  probably  will  be  smaller  than  those 
of  1938-39  but  will  bo  equal  to,  or  slightly  larger  th&r,  average  supplies  for 
the  5  years,  1933-34  to  1937-38, 


Australian  and  How  Zealand  wool  clips  purchased 
by  Government 

.  -i- - 

According  to  official  announcement- s  the  'British  Government  will  purchase 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool  clips  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one 
clip  thereafter.  The  purchase  of  the  Australian  li  d  New  aland  clips  will 
give  the  British  Government,  control  of  approximately  65  percent  of  tl  o  wool 
clip  of  the  Southern  Herd  sphere,  where  most  of  the  supply  of  wool  for  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  produced,  T h c  British  Gov  rnment  hi  s  :.t  acquir  d  the  v  ool 
clip  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  but  British  purchaser  of  wool  in  South  Africa 
will  be  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  assure  that  the  price  for  South  African 
wool  will  bo  as  high  as  the  fixed  rrico  for  Australian  wool, 

British  Empire  production  exceeds  requirements 


The  total  production  of  wool  in  Australia,  .gw  Zealand,  rnd  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  1*939  probably  will  be  a  little  more  than  1.5  billion  pounds.  In 
1933  the  total  retained  imports  of  wool  intc  tl  Unito  1  K:  igdom  France  was 
about  one  billion  pounds.  Imports  vor  relatively  largo  ir  1938.  Such  figures 
indicate  that,  even  with  the  increase  in  requir  r  nts  s  1  r<  suit  of  the  war, 
the  production  of  wool  ir  the  throe  British  Impii  .  cour.tr:.  :s  of  tho  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  1939-40  probably  will  oxcood  the  ir.  ort  r-  qim-cmcnts  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  Franco. 

Most  of  tho  production  in  Austral:,  and  th.  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
fine  wools,  whereas  tho  production  in  Hew  Zealand,  is  largely  medium  and  coarso 
wools,  the  grades  used  for  military  purposes.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  also  pro¬ 
duce  mostly  medium  and  coarse  wools.  Groat  Britain,  therefore,  may  buy  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  South  American  wools  and  may  release  some  Australian 
wools  for  export  to  neutral  countries. 
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Wool  production  in  principal  producing  countries, 
average,  1933-37,  and  annual  1938 


Country 

1933-37  : 

average  : 

1938 

Fil.  lb. 

Ml.  lb. 

Southern  Hemisphere 

Australia 

998 

985 

New  Zealand 

292 

328 

Union  of  South  Africa 

244 

1 

j 

!  CO 

!  ^ 

|°0 

! 

* 

1 

* 

1 

3  British  Empire  countries 

1,534 

1,561 

Argentina 

363 

375 

Uruguay 

114 

121 

Other  South  America 

South  America 

104 

581 

- - - 

United  States 

432 

436 

Other  countries  -  partly  carpet  wool 

849 

— 

World  total,  excluding  Russia  and  China 

3,396  1/ 

/  3,500 

Compiled  from  official  publications  and  reliable  commercial  sources. 


l/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Retained  imports  of  raw  wool,  principal  importing 
countries,  average  1933-37,  annual  1938 


Country 

1933-37  : 

average  : 

1938 

Mil.  lb. 

Ml.  lb. 

United  Kingdom 

576 

613 

France  l/ 

401 

413 

Total  2  countries 

977 

1,026 

Belgium 

108 

141 

Italy 

115 

76 

Poland 

41 

50 

Germany 

273 

306 

C  z  e  cho  s 1 ovaki a 

35 

— 

U.S.S.R. 

62 

— 

Japan 

228 

117 

United  States  2/ 

207 

103 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  "Wool  Intelligence  Notes". 


l/  Includes  wool  pulled  from  imported  skins,  estimated  at  60  percent  of  weight 
of  retained  imports  of  wo 0 1 e d  skins. 

2/  Imports  for  consumotion,  apparel  and  carpet  class. 
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Consumption  and  Trade 


Domestic  mill  consumption  large  in  1939 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool,  on  a  grease  basis,  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1939  was  50  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  months  last  3 eai 
and  was  about  20  percent  larger  than  the  Jai'.uary-^ugust  average  for  the  10 
years  1928-37.  While  mill  consumption  has  been  large  in  the  last  year,  con¬ 
sumption  had  declined  to  a  low  level  in  late  193?  and  the  first  hall  oi  1933 
and  stocks  of  semi-manufactured,  and  manufactured  goods  were  greatly  reduced. 
The  building  up  of  inventories  of  manufactured  and  semi -manuf  actio  is 

probably  has  seen  an  important  facto:-*  in  maintain  ng  n  .  .1  on  umpt non  at  're¬ 
cent  high  levels. 


In  view  of  prospects  for  a  further  improvement  in  business  conditions 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  mil]  consumption  of  wool  is  likely  to  continue 
at  a  fairly  high  level  during  the  remaining  months  of  1939.  Sven  if  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  last  4  months  of  the  year  is  no  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1938,  consumption  for  the  entire  year  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  any  re¬ 
cent  year,  except  1935- 


Consumption  expected  to  continue  1" rye  in  1Q40 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1940  probably 
will  be  at  a  level  somewhat  higher  than,  the  average  consumption  in  recent 
years.  The  higher  rate  of  activity  is  li  :ei,y  to  result  f ron  improvement  in  do- 
me stic  consumer  demand  and  a  decrease  in  in ports  of  wool  products.  In  view  of 
the  relatively  large  con  sum.]  tion  in  1939.  however1,  domestic  mill  consumption 
for  1940  may  not  show  much  change  from  the  1939  total. 

Foreign  consumptioii 

A  considerable  expansion  in  the  total  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  seems  probable  because  of  the  war.  The  use  of  wool  for  mil¬ 
itary  purposes  will  increase  materially  but  the  use  for  civilian  purposes  and 
for  exports  of  ’  osl  textiles  probably  will  be  reduced  somewhat. 


Consumption  of  wool  in  Germany  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  probably  will  be  reduce  A  The  volume  of  Southern  Hemisphere 
wools  going  to  these  countries  will  be  relatively  small.  In  1938  total  German 
imports  of  raw  wool  amounted  to  about  300  million  pounds.  Probably  a  large 
part  of  the  wool  that  ordinarily  would  bo  exported  to  Germany  will  be  shipped 
to  other  countries. 


Lapp  Ji‘  import  5  probable 


The  increase  in  domestic  mill  consumption  of  wool  thus  far  in  1939  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  imports  into  the  United  States.  Imports 
for  consumption,  of  apparel  wool,  totaled  49  million  pounds  in  the  first  G 
months  of  1939  compared  with  15  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1938  and 
an  average  of  about  57  million  pounds  for  those  months  in  the  5  3rears  1933-37- 
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Because  stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  are  now  relatively 
small  and  mill  consumption  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level,  a 
considerable  increase  in  wool  imports  may  occur  before  the  19/0  domestic  clip 
is  available . 


In  June  1930  domestic  wool  prices  reached  the  lowest  Levul  since  the 
spring  of  1935.  The  increase  in  domestic  mill  consumption  after  June  1.938 
was  accompanied  by  a  gradual  increase  in  prices  for  wool  in  this  country.  On 
August  15,  1939  the  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  was  20  pei cent 
above  that  of  the  low  months  of  1938*  but  prices  were  about  35  percent  lower 
than  in  the  spring  of  1937- 

Domestic  wool  prices  advanced  sharoly  in  September  following  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  war.  The  relatively  small,  supplies  of  wool  on  hand  in 
this  country,  the  continued  high  level  of  domestic -mill  consumption,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the 
near  future  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  rise  in  prices  during  September. 

The  price  of  fine  staple  combing  territory  wool  at  Boston  averaged 
§1.09  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  in  the  third,  week  of  October  1939  compared  with 
74  cents  in  August  and  c.  high  of  $1.14  a  pound  in  the  early  months  of  1937. 
Territory  3/3  blood  combing  wool  averaged  94  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  in 
the  third  week  of  October  compared  with  61  cents  in  August,  and  $1  a  wound  in 
early  1937. 

Foreign-wool  prices  did  not  change  materially  in  the  latter  part  of 
1-938  and  early  months  of  1939.  But  the  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
British  pound  tended  to  lower  quotations  for  foreign  wool  In  terms  of  United 
States  currency,  ^s  domestic  prices  advancoo.  and  foreign  prices  declined  the 
spread  betv'een  domestic  and  foreign  prices  widened  sufficiently  to  attract 
larger  imports  of  wool  in  the  latter  part  of  1938  and  early  months  of  1939. 
Foreign  prices  of  medium  and  coarse  grades  of  wcol  advanced  after  February 
1939,  but  prices  of  fine  wools  did  not  show  ranch  change  during  the  remainder 
of  the  1938-39  selling  season. 


Prospects  for  wool  prices  in  1940 


The  prospective  improvement  in  consumer  demand  in  the  United  States 
along  with  the  increased  foreign  demand  for  wools  brought  about  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  will  be  strong  supporting  influences  to  prices  for  domestic  wool  in 
1940.  Relatively  short  supplies  in  this  country  also  will  be  a.  strengthening 


factor,  but  wool  price 
it  map-  be  that  much  of 
mand  has  already  been 
during  the  coming  year 


s  have  risen  approximately  50  percent  since  August,  and 
the  influence  of  the  stronger  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
ref  lected  in  wool  prices.  Changes  in  prices  for  wool 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  prices  fixed  by  the 


British  Government  for  British  Empire  wools  and  upon  the  quantity  of  such 
wools  released  for  export  to  neutral  countries. 


The  relatively  marked  increase;  in  1 
stimulus  to  the  use  of  rayon  staple  fiber 
country  and  abroad.  Production  ox  rayon 
during  the  last  decade.  The  increase  has 


wool  prices  may  give  considerable 
as  a  substitute  for  wool  in  this 
staple  fiber  has  increased  greatly 
been  especially  large  in  Germany, 
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Italy,  and  Japan,  because  of  the  shortage  of  natural  textile  fibers  in  those 
countries. 


Carpet  Wool 

Mill  consumption  of  carpet  wool  during  the  first  8  months  of  1939  was 
much  larger  than  the  relatively  small  consumption  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  1938.  For  the  entire  year  1938,  total  mill  consumption  was  about  93  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  or  slightly  less  than  in  January-August  period  of  1939*  For  the 
5  years  1933-37,  mill  consumption  of  carpet  wool  averaged  127  million  pounds 
per  year.  Mill  consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States  is  supplied 
entirely  by  imports,  as  the  domestic  proauction  is  practically  al  1  apparel 
wool . 


Imports  of  carpet  wool  totaled  97  million  pounds  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1939  compared  with  only  72  million  pounds  for  the  entire  year  1938.  Unit¬ 
ed  States  imports  of  carpet  wools  in  1938  and  thus  far  in  1939  were  chiefly 
from  Argentina,  British  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  1938,  these 
three  countries  and  China  we re  the  principal  sources  of  carpet-wool  imports. 
Control  of  the  supplies  of  wool  in  North  China  by  Japan,  since  early  1938, 
however,  has  largely  closed  the  Chinese  market  to  United  States  importers. 

In  the  period  1933-37  imports  from  China  represented  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Imports  of  carpet  wool.  Imports  thus  far  in  1939  have  been  at  a  rate 
slightly  higher  than  the  1933-37  average,  but  practically  no  carpet  wool  has 
been  imported  from  China  this  year.  Imports  from  British  India,  however, 
have  been  considerably  above  the  1933-37  average. 
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THE  MOHAIR  OUTLOOK  FOP  1940 


Summary 


The  mohair  situation  has  improved  considerably  in  193S  and  probably  will 
improve  further  in  1940.  Prices  this  year  have  been  substantially  higher  than 
in  1938,  and  most  of  the  1939  mohair  clip  had  been  sold  by  the  end  of  October. 
Mohair  production  in  the  United  States  in  1939  probably  was  slightly  larger 
than  in  1958,  and  present  indications  are  that  production  in  1940  will  be  at 
least  as  large  as  in  1959.  The  demand  for  mohair  in  1940  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  probable  increase  in  the  output  of  automobiles.  Because  of  the  war 
situation  and  the  small  domestic  stocks,  prices  of  coarse  wools  have  risen 
sharply,  and  as  mohair  is  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  coarse  wools 
the  higher  prices  for  such  wo ols  arc  an  important  strengthening  influence  on 
mohair  prices. 


Supplies 

Ho  data  are  available  on  stocks  or  consumption  of  mohair  in  the  United 
States.  Trade  reports  generally  indicate  that  stocks  of  hair  in  early 
September  were  relatively  small.  On  the  basis  of  the  indicated  production  in 
Texas,  where  more  than  80  percent  of  the  mohair  is  produced,  total  domestic 
production  of  mohair  in  1939  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  16.8  million 
pounds  produced  in  1938.  The  1935-37  average  production  of  mohair  was  16.1 
million  pounds.  As  a  result  of  rains  in  the  late  summer,  range  conditions  are 
favorable  in  most  of  the  goat-producing  area  of  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that 
mohair  production  in  1940  will  bo  at  least  as  large  as  in  1939, 

Imports  of  mohair  have  boor,  decreasing  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the 
period  January  through  July  1939,  mohair  imports  for  consumption  totaled  only 
about  35,000  pounds.  For  the  calendar  year  1938  they  total  d  106,000  pounds, 
and  for  1937  they  wore  894,000  pounds.  Domestic  consumption  of  mohair  in 
recent  years,  therefore,  has  boon  only  slightly  larger  than  the  quantity  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 

Prices  and  Consumption 


Mohair  prices  thus  far  in  1939  have  been  substantially  higher  than  in 
1938.  The  spring  clip  end  much  of  the  fall  clip  were  sold  in  Texas  at  about  40 
cents  per  pound  for  adult  hair  and  50  cents  per  pound  for  kid  hair.  With  the 
sho.rp  rise  in  prices  of  wool  and  mohair  in  September,  prices  in  Texas  were  re¬ 
ported  at  50  cents  and  over  for  adult  hair  and  60  cents  and  over  for  kid  hair. 
In  the  spring  of  1938  prices  as  low  as  25  cents  per  pound  for  adult  hair  were 
reported  in  Texas,  and  in  the  fall  of  1938  adult  hair  sold  at  from  35  to  40 
cents  per  pound.  Quotations  for  sorted  kid  hair  on  the  Boston  market  advanced 
sharply  during  September,  and.  late  in  that  month  were  at  the  highest  level 
since  April  1937. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  mohair  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  woolon  goods.  On  the  basis  of  mill 


Mohair  Outlook 


consumption  of  wool,  it  would  appear  that  mill  consumption  of  mohair  has  "been 
larger  thus  far  in  1939  than  a  year  earlier.  Automobile  output  in  1939  was 
somewhat  greater  than  in  1938,  and  as  a  result  the  use  of  mohair  in  plush 
fabrics  may  have  increased. 

The  marked  advance  in  prices  of  medium  and  coarse  wools  and  the  strong 
demand  for  such  wools  for  military  purposes  indicate  that  the  demand  for  mohair 
for  woolen  goods  in  1940  will  be  strong,  perhaps  stronger  than  for  several 
years.  A  substantial  increase  in  automobile  output  is  also  expected  in  1940, 
and  this  may  tend  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  mohair  for  plush  fabrics. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  PGR  HORSES  AND  MULES  1940 


Summary 

The  probability  of  increased  tractor  competition,  the  declining  prices 
for  horses,  the  inroads  of  disease  in  some  sections  plus  the  old-age 
toll,  and  a  decreased  colt  crop,  all  point  to  a  further  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  on  farms. 

The  length  of  time  this  decline  continues  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  trend  in  colt  production  during  the  next  few  years*  This  trend  will 
be  determined  by  a  number  of  factors  -  such  as  the  price  of  work  animals 
relative  to  prices  of  other  livestock  and  to  tractor  prices  and  prices  of 
feed  grains  and  hay  -  which  will  influence  farmers*  decisions '  as  to  the 
relative  returns  from  colt  raising  compared  with  other  livestock  production. 

Exports  of  horses  at  present  are  too  small  to  be  a  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  horse  numbers;  but  a  prolonged  war  in  Europe  might  create  somo 
export  demand  for  horses  and  mules. 

Numbers  of  Work  Stock  on  Earns  Decreasing 

The  number  of  work  ‘stock  on  farms  has  decreased  steadily  since 
1913*  The  increase  in  colt  production  from  1932  through  1937  slowed 
up  the  rate  of  decrease,  but  was  not  large  enough  to  check  the  downward 
trend  in  horse  and  mule  numbers# 

The  number  of  horse  and  mule  colts  under  1  year  of  age  on  hand 
January  1,  1939  of  773,000  was  6*5  percent  below  the  number  on  hand 
January  1,  1938*  The  number  of  horse  colts,  which  had  been  increasing 
steadily  since  1932.,  v/as  checked  in  1938  and  on  January  1  of  this  year 
showed  a  decline  of  8.3  percent  from  last  year,  with  the  heaviest 
decreases  occurring  in  the  North  Central  States.  The  smaller  number  of 
colts  in  the  North  Central  States  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  smaller  tractors  and  the  retarding  effects  of  sleeping 
sickness  on  colt  production.  In  contrast  to  the  reduction  in  horse  colts, 
the  production  of  mule  colts  continued  to  increase  and  numbers  on 
January  1  were  15*5  percent  above  last  year.  The  combined  numbers  of 
horse  and  mule  colts  produced  in  1938  were  not  large  enough  to  offset 
the  disappearance  of  work  animals  caused  by  ordinary  death  losses  of 
older  animals  and  rather  heavy  disease  losses  of  younger  animals. 
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Estimated  horses  and  mules  on  farms  "by  geographic  divisions 


:  Humber 

on  farms 

Jan.  1, 

1939 

Percentage  change 

• 

• 

(000)  head 

during 

1938 

Geographic 

*  To  trs.l 

Colts 

under 

•  • 

•  • 

Colts  under 

1  year 

Divisions 

• 

• 

1  year 

of  ago 

All 

:  All  : 

Horse  :  Mule 

:  Horses  : 

Mules 

Horse 

:  Mule 

Horses 

:  Mules  : 

Colts  :  Colts 

IT.  A* 

791 

61 

14 

J  . 

-  1.1 

-  1.6 

-  6.7 

|it 

E#  IT#  C# 

2,404 

219 

139 

10 

-  3,0 

-  1.4 

-  8.6  + 

25.0 

W.  W.  C* 

3,612 

432 

241 

33 

-  4.6 

-  2.9 

-13.9  + 

17.9 

S*  A* 

501 

1,017 

24 

4 

+  .8 

+  .3 

-  + 

33.3 

S.  C. 

1,856 

2,536 

106 

67 

-  2.3 

-  1.2 

-  7.8  + 

13.6 

West* 

1,636 

117 

135 

5 

-  1.9 

-  .8 

+  2.3 

— 

u.  s; 

10 , 800 

4,382 

659 

119 

-  2.9 

-  1.0 

—  8.  3  + 

15.5 

There  was  a  decrease  in  total  horse  numbers  in  1938, but,  as  in  1937, 
the  South  Atlantic  States  continue  to  show  a  slight  increase*  The  decrease 
in  numbers  in  the  West  Worth  Central  States  continued  heavy*  Mules  showed 
a  decrease  in  all  sections  of  the  country  excejjt  the  South  Atlantic  States 
where  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  occurred* 


Tractor  Competition  Increasing 

The  competition  of  the  tractor,  automobile,  and  improved  machinery, 
and  the  changing  cultural  methods  have  brought  about  a  reduction  in  work 
stock.  The  small,  high-speed,  single-plow  type  of  tractor  is  now  invading 
the  small  farms,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  the  stronghold 
of  the  horsey  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  farmers  and  farm  help  are 
becoming  mechanically  minded  and  expect  to  perform  their  farm  operations 
more  quickly  and  with  less  manual  labor  than  heretofore#  Tractor 
production  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  around  200,000  per  year#  Of 
this  number  172,614  in  1936,  216,169  in  1937,  and  163,934  in  1933  were 
sold  in  the  United  States#  Tractors  for  farm  use  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  tractor  sales  in  this  country.  The  trend  in  recent  years  toward  the 
larger  production  of  rubber-mounted  general-purpose  tractors  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decrease  in  the  use  of  work  stock# 
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Estimated  number  of  horses  and  rules  on  farms  and  manufacture 
and  United  States  sales  of  wheel-type  tractors 
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and  mule 

s  on  farms 

Jan.  1 

Percentage  change 

Tractors  sold 

(000) 

head 

during  the  year  . 

Tractors 

by  manufac- 

• 

:  All 
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turners  for 
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:2  yrs. 

All  :  horse  & 

factured 

use  in 

Total 

sold  & 

•  l—o  • 

Under 

horses  Jmule  colts 

1/ 

U,  o._l/ 

:  over 

: years  : 

1  yr. 

&  mules  sunder  1  yr. 

1920 

25,742 

22,386 

1,750 

1,606 

-  2.4 

- 

17.9 

- 

- 

1925 

25,569 

21,038 

772 

759 

-2.6 

- 

1.2 

153,037 

114,160 

1930 

19 , 124 

17,981 

569 

574 

-  3.4 

— 

9.1 

176,075 

113,160 

1931 

18,468 

17,375 

571 

522 

-  3.6 

- 

11.1 

2/61,940 

30,895 

1932 

17,812 

16,822 

526 

454 

-  2.7 

4* 

.2 

(  Not  avai 

lab  le ) 

1933 

17,337 

16,404 

468 

465 

-  2.0 

+ 

17.4 

(  11  11 

) 

1934 

16,997 

15,984 

467 

546 

-  1.8 

+ 

22.3 

(  n  11 

) 

1935 

16,583 

15,471 

544 

668 

-  2.2 

+ 

9.9 

138,084 

118,667 

1936 

16,319 

14,926 

659 

734 

-  1.9 

+ 

6.3 

193,947 

158,444 

1937 

16,013 

14,526 

707 

700 

-  2.9 

+ 

5.6 

237,837 

216,169 

1938 

15,556 

13,968 

764 

824 

-  2.4 

- 

5,  6 

172,437 

143,703 

1939 

15,182 

13,602 

802 

778 

— 

— 

— 

- 

l/  Manufacture 

and  Sale 

of  Farm 

Equipment 

and  Related  Products  -  Bureau 

of  the 

Census* 

2/  Manufactured  column  covers  tractors  produced  during  the  year;  sales  column 

covers  sales  made  during  the  year  regardless  of  when  items  were  manufactured. 
Sales  during  1930  did  not  account  for  19,249  tractors  produced  during  1S30; 
these  were  probably  sold  in  1931# 


Tractor  production  dropped  off  sharply  during  the  period  1931  to  1935, 
but  from  1935  through  1938  the  production  increased  rapidly,  237,837  tractors 
(a  record  number)  being  produced  in  1937,  A  large  proportion  of  the  machines 
made  in  1937  and  1933  were  of  the  all-purpose  type  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  were  equipped  with  rubber  tires.  Of  the  216,139  tractors  sold  in  1937 
in  the  United  States,  92,366  or  45  percent  wore  equipped  with  rubber  tires, 
and  97,954  or  68  percent  wore  rubber  mounted  in  1933, 

Prices 

Prices  of  horses  and  mules  began  to  show  a  downward  trend  in  the  latter 
part  of  1937  and  since  then  have  continued  to  decline.  This  followed  a  sharp 
upward  trend  from  1933  through  1936,  with  prices  reaching  the  highest  peak  in 
17  years  during  the  early  part  of  1937.  Receipts  at  the  main  horse  and  mule 
markets  during  the  first  9  months  of  1939  we re  about  30  percent  smaller  than 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  but  prices  failed  to  respond  to 
the  reduced  supplies.  However,  any  considerable  demand  for  horses  for  war 
purposes  would  probably  result  in  stronger  prices. 
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Price  per  head  of  horses  and  mules 
April  15  and  September  15 


• 

• 

Horses 

Mules 

Year 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

J  March  15 

:  September  15 

March  15. 

:  ■  September  15 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1930 

69 

61 

87 

72 

1931 

61 

52 

72 

62 

1932 

55 

53 

64 

62 

1933 

58 

62 

66 

70 

1934 

75 

71 

88 

84 

1935 

38 

88 

105 

103 

1936 

98 

90 

115 

107 

1937 

102 

93 

120 

113 

1938 

89 

82 

108 

100 

1939 

83 

80 

102 

99 

Production  Outlook 

The  number  of  work  stock  probably  will  continue  to  decline  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  come.  Colt  production  is  well  belo w  the  number  of  animals 
needed  to  replace  old  work  stock.  Moreover,  tractors  are  being  made  in 
sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  farmers,  and  tho  modern  all-purpose  type  of 
tractor  displaces  more  work  stock  than  did  the  older  types  that  were  not 
designed  for  work  in  row  crops.  Both  of  these  factors  tend  to  reduce  the 
needs  for  work  stock  on  farms. 

Exports  of  horses  have  been  very  low,  only  1,508  head  during  the  year 
1938-39  and  2,482  head  during  1937-38,  The  war  in  Europe  may  possibly 
increase  exports  of  horses  and  mules,  but  because  of  the  greater  use  of 
mechanical  units  in  warfare,  the  demand  for  horses  and  mules  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  great  as  in  the  last  war  period. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS  FOR  1940 


Summary 


Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1939-40  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  with  increased  production  of  lard,  soybean 
oil,  linseed  oil,  and  grea.se  much  more  than  offsetting  decreased  production  of 
cottonseed  oil.  Stocks  of  fats  and  oils  on  July  1,  1939 »  were  unusually  large. 
With  record  supplies  of  domestically  produced  fats,  import  requirements  for 
vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  are  considerably  less  this  year  than  those  of  a 
year  earlier. 

Prices  of  practically  all  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  with  the  exception 
of  fle,xseed  and  the  paint  oils,  were  the  lowest  in  August  1939  in  more  than  5 
years.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  September,  prices  advanced 
fairly  sharply.  In  late  September  and  in  October  prices  receded  somewhat, 
bub  a  part  of  the  advances  was  maintained.  The  advances  in  early  September 
apparently  were  due  largely  to  speculative  sentiment,  but  in  part  to  increased 
costs  of  ocean  freight  shipments  for  imported  materials  and  to  some  improvement 
in  domestic  demand. 

Present  indications  are  that  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  food 
and  soap  fats  will  be  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  next  year  as  a  result 
'of  increases  in  industrial  activity  and  in  consumer  purchasing  power.  In¬ 
creased  demand  for  glycerin  for  war  purposes  also  may  tend  to  strengthen 
prices  of  soap  fats.  Domestic  prices  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  1940  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  in  1939 >  despite  the  relatively  large  supplies  of  such 
fats  and  oils  available. 

The  United  States  has  imported  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  on  balance 
since  1915i  "but  lard  continues  to  be  exported,  and  during  the  past  few  years  a 
surplus  of  soybeans  has  been  available  for  export.  Present  conditions  indicate 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  increase  to  some  extent  its  takings  of  American 
lard.  This  will  tend  to  restore  to  lard  its  former  premium  over  prices  of 
cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils,  lost  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of 
the  largo  surplus  of  lard. 

Domestic  supplies  of  cottonseed  for  the  1939-40  marketing  season  are 
indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  less  than 
average.  Although  supplies  of  competing  oils  and  feeds  are  large,  the  demand 
for  cottonseed  oil,  hulls,  and  meal  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  this 
season  than  last.  And  the  demand  for  linters  may  be  considerably  stronger 
because  of  their  usefulness  for  war  purposes. 
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With  the  continuation  of  the  peanut-diversion  program,  returns  per  acre 
from  the  1339  peanut  crop  are  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  those  frcm 
cotton  and  other  competing  cr^ps.  The  peanut  crop  in  1939  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  record  crop  of  193S.  At  least  25C  million  pounds  of  peanuts  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  for  crushing  in  the  1939-9+0  season. 

Soybean  production  for  1939  is  the  la.rgest  on  record.  Although  large 
supplies  of  soybean  end  linseed  meal  will  be  available,  the  demand  for  high- 
protein  feeds  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  demand  for 
soybean  oil  also  is  expected  to  be  stronger.  It  is  probable  that  more  soy¬ 
beans  will  be  exported  in  1939-9-0  than  a  year  earlier. 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  are  about  the  same  as  in  late  193*»  But  an 
increase  in  the  Argentine  crop  to  be  harvested  in  late  1939  and  early  199-0  is 
indicated.  The  acreage  of  flax  seeded  in  the  United  States  in  1939  was  the 
largest  sines  1932,  and  a  further  expansion  in  domestic  flax  acreage  seems 
probable  for  159-0.  The  European  demand  for  flaxseed  is  expected  to  be  weaker 
in  1939-9-0  than  a  year  earlier,  but  demand  in  the  United  States  probably  will 
be  well  maintained.  Continued  difficulties-  in  securing  shipments  of  tung  oil 
from  China  because  of  military  operations  in  that  country  will  tend  to  support 
the  demand  for  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States.  With  larger 
world  supplies  and  a  somewhat  weaker  world  demand,  however,  flaxseed  prices 
in  1940  may  average  lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity  prices  generally  score 
a  sharp  advance. 

The  Eats  and  Oils  Situation 


With  the  exception  of  the  paint  oils,  domestic  supplies  of  fats  and  oils 
for  1939-40  are  the  largest  on  record.  Hence  the  need  for  imports  of  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds  is  considerably  less  than  a.  year  earlier,  when  net  imports  of 
fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  terms  of  crude  oil  totaled  about  1.5  billion  pounds 

Production  nf  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1939-40  probably 
will  amount  to  more  than  S.5  billion  pounds,  or  at  least  5  percent  more  than 
the  large  production  of  153^~39«  Stocks  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  terms 
of  crude  oil  on  July  1,  1939 >  totaling  about  2.5  billion  pounds,  were  3  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the  increase,  in  the  domestic  output  in 
1939-40  will  take  place  in  the  production  of  lard,  soybean  oil,  linseed  oil, 
and  grease.  Production  of  cottonseed  oil  may  be  slightly  less  than  in  1938-39* 


Chiefly  because  of  the  large  supplies  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  both 

;ic  prices  of  fats  and  oils  (except  for  the 
Lgust  1939  for  all  the  months  since  early 
ir-pean  bar,  however,  prices  advanced  sharply. 
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Domestic  prices  of  fats  and  oils  remained  comparatively  stable  during 
the  first  2  years  of  the  World  War.  Put  from  July  19lS  to  November  1919*  the 
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index  of  prices  of  8  domestically  produced  fats  and  oils  more  than  doubled. 
Several  factors  contributed  to  this  sharp  rise,  among  which  were  the  heavy 
European  purchases  of  supplies  of  many  kinds  in  the  United  States,  the  strong 
domestic  demand  for  food  fats  and  soap  resulting  from  increased  industrial 
activity  and  consumers'  incomes,  the  demand  for  glycerin  for  war  purposes, 
and  the  general  rise  in  commodity  prices  that  accompanied  the  wartime  ex¬ 
pansion  in  bank  credit.  With  the  collapse  of  the  war  boom  in  1920  and  1921, 
prices  of  fats  and  oils  declined  to  about  their  pre-war  level. 

Production  of  animal  fats  in  this  country,  except  for  a  slight  upward 
trendy  remained  fairly  stable  throughout  the  period  of  the  World  War.  But 
production  of  vegetable  oils  from  domestic  materials  declined  considerably  from 
19l4  to  1920,  with  reduced  output  of  both  cottonseed  and  flaxseed.  To  make  up 
the  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  production  of  oilseeds,  and  to  provide  for  the 
growing  demand  for  fats  and  oils,  imports  of  coconut  oil  and  ccpra,  soybean  oil, 
and  peanut  oil  were  increased  sharply  from  1914  to  1918*  Imports  of  flaxseed, 
chiefly  for  the  paint,  varnish,  and  linoleum  industries,  also  were  increased. 

In  191b,  the  United  States  changed  from  a  net  exporting  to  a  net  importing 
basis  for  fats  and  oils. 

Although  the  United  States  became  a  net  importer  of  fats  and  oils,  ex¬ 
ports  of  animal  fats  continued.  Exports  and  shipments  of  butter  increased 
slightly  after  19l4,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  German  market  exports  of  lard 
were  considerably  smaller  from  1915  through  1917  than  in  the  years  1912-14, 

Lard  exports  increased  fairly  sharply  after  1917  with  increased  takings  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  several  other  countries  of  western  Europe.  Tallow, 
usually  exported,  was  imported  on  balance  in  1917  and  1918,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  demand  for  soap  and  glycerin  in  these  years. 

Export  outlook  for  1940 


Since  1918,  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  has  in-t. 
creased  at  a  greater  rate  than  domestic  production,  with  the  result  that  import 
requirements  for  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  are  considerably  larger  now  than 
in  the  early  years  of  the  World  War.  Nevertheless,  lard  continues  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  and  with  the  marked  increase  in  production  of  soybeans  since  1934,  a 
surplus  of  soybeans  also  is  available  for  export.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  United  Kingdom  will  increase  its  takings  of  American  lard  in  the  next  1  or 
2  years.  With  improved  prospects  for  exports,  prices  for  lard  may  regain  their 
former  premium  over  prices  for  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils,  lost  in 
recent  months  because  of  the  large  surplus  in  domestic  lard  supplies. 

Since  1933 >  the  United  States  has  exported  very  little  lard  tn  Germany. 
Hence  the  present  British  blockade  of  Germany  can  have  no  serious  effects  in  re¬ 
ducing  our  export  trade  in  lard.  The  demand  for  American  lard  in  the  United 
Kingdom  probably  will  be  increased  because  of  reduced  lard  production  in  western 
Europe  and  the  difficulties  that  will  be  experienced  in  importing  oilseeds  and 
vegetable  oils  from  distant  colonial  possessions  and  the  Ear  East;  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  whale  oil  by  the  United  Kingdom,  moreover,  may  be  suspended  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

In  1938*  the  United  States  exported  234  million  pounds  of  lard  (includ¬ 
ing  shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories)  more  than  half  of  which  was  taken 
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by  the  United  Kingdom,  In  August  1939*  "before  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was 
estimated  that  about  330  million  pounds  of  lard  would  be  exported  from  this 
country  in  1939* 

Assuming  that  inroorts  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  into  the  United 
States  from  South  Anerica  and  trans-Pacific  sources  will  not  be  restricted  by 
the  present  war,  and  that  import  prices  will  be  comparatively  low,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  at  least  600  million  pounds  of  American  lard  will  be  available  for 
export  in  1940.  The  principal  market  for  this  lard  would  be  the  United  Kingdom 

Price  outlook  for  fat s ,  oils,  and  oilseeds 

Domestic  and  European  demand  for  food  and  soap  fats  and  oils  is  likely 
to  increase  fairly  sharply  with  increased  industrial  and  war  activities  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  Despite  large  domestic  supplies,  prices  of  edible  fats 
and  oils  in  1940  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1939*  Demand  for 
drying  oils  probably  will  be  reduced  in  Europe  in  1940,  although  such  demand 
may  be  well  maintained  in  the  United  States.  Present  indications  are  that 
world  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1940  will  be  larger  than  in  1939* 
And  prices  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  may  average  lower  than  in  1939  unless 
commodity  prices  generally  score  a  sharp  advance. 

With  reduced  European  imports  of  products  from  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
Ear  Eastern  countries,  resulting  from  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  the  restrict¬ 
ed  movement  of  Allied  shipping,  it  is  probable  that  prices  of  vegetable  oils 
and  oilseeds  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  Far  East,  in  1940,  will  be 
depressed.  Prices  in  the  importing  markets  of  Europe,  however,  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  United  States  is  in  a  relatively  favorable  geographic  position 
with  regard  to  imported  supplies  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  and  prices 
of  such  products  may  not  be  raised  materially  in  this  country  despite  in¬ 
creased  shipping  costs.  But  any  general  rise  in  commodity  prices  probably 
would  be  reflected  in  increased  prices  of  all  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  the 
United  Stetes. 
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The  Cottonseed  Outlook  for  1940 

The  supply  cf  cottonseed  for  the  1939-40  season  is  estimated  at  about 
5,4  million  tons.  This  quantity  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  supply  of  the 
1938-39  season,  and  about  13  percent  less  than  the  1928-37  average  supply.  Of 
the  products  of  cottonseed,  supplies  of  linters  for  the  1939-40  season  ar« 
indicated  to  be  relatively  large,  while  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil  are  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  10-year  average.  On  the  other  hand,  sup¬ 
plies  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hulls  are  b^low  average,  and  are  less 
than  the  supplies  of  the  1938-39  season. 

Reflecting  the  low  prices  cf  cottonseed  products,  with  large  supplies  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  and  cf  high-protein  feeds  available,  prices  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  cottonseed  in  August  were  below  the  average  price  of  any  season  sinco 
1933-34,  But  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  sharp  advances  occurred  in 
prices  of  cottonseed  products.  Prices  of  oil  and  meal  declined  somewhat  in 
late  September  and  early  October,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  earlier  ad¬ 
vances  was  maintained.  The  price  advances  apparently  were  duo  largely  to 
speculative  activity,  but  they  also  reflected  some  improvement  in  consumer  in¬ 
come  and  higher  delivered  prices  for  imported  oils  and  fats  due  to  increased 
ocean  transportation  costs.  The  farm  price  of  cottonseed  in  mid-October  at 
$22.88  was  about  $6.60  per  ton  higher  than  in  mid-August,  and  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Farm  returns  from  the  1938  crop  of  cottonseed  amounted  to  about 
$80,600,000,  31  percent  less  than  returns  from  the  large  crop  of  1957,  and  20 
percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average.  They  were  the  smallest  since 
1933,  Should  cottonseed  prices  continue  at  about  the  October  level  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1939-40  marketing  season,  returns  from  the  current  crop  would 
be  somewhat  larger  than  those  from  the  1938  crop. 

Cotton  acreage  in  1940  probably  mil  not  be  greatly  different  from  that 
in  1939.  With  an  acreage  equal  to  that  cf  1939  and  a  yield  about  ^qual  to  thQ 
average  for  the  5  years  1934-38,  tho  production  of  cottonseed  in  the  1940  sea¬ 
son  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  1959  season,  and  considerably  smaller  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years  1928-37,  The  demand  for  o^ible  oils  and  feeds  in  1940 
is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  in  1939,  but  supplies  of  products  competing 
with  cottonseed-  oil,  meal,  and  hulls  probably  wall  continue  large. 

Supplies  of  cottonseed  oil  above  average; 
demand  expected  to  improve 


Cottonseed  oil  is  the  principal  product  of  cottonseed  when  crushed,  and 
on  the  average  it  contributes  over  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  cotton¬ 
seed  products.  The  indicated  domestic  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  for  the  1939- 
40  season  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  1928-37  period.  Stocks  of 
cottonseed  oil  on  August  1  were  considerably  above  average,  but  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  1939-40  is  expected  to  bo  slightly  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  also  below  average.  Supplies  of  other  edible  oils  and  fats,  nota¬ 
bly  lard  and  soybean  oil,  are  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
larger  than  average. 

Despite  increasing  lard  and  soybean-oil  production,  cottonseed  oil  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  imported,  although  at  a  declining  rate.  Before  1955  the 
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United  States,  was  a.  net  exporter  of  cottonseed  oil.  But  with  the  lard  short¬ 
age  which  resulted  from  reduced  hog  production,  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage, 
and  the  imposition  of  excise  taxes  on  a  number  of  foreign  oils,  more  cottonseed 
oil  was  imported  beginning  in  1935  than  was  exported.  Net  imports  totaled  173 
million  pounds  in  1935  and  199  million  pounds  in  1937,  but  fell  off  to  78  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1938.  During  the  first  half  of  1939,  net  imports  totaled  only 
23  million  pounds,  about  30  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1938.  It  is  possible  that  cottonseed  oil  may  be  exported  on  balance  in  1940, 
although  such  exports  may  not  be  large.  The  duty  on  cottonseed  oil  has  been  5 
cents  per  pound  since  1922, 

Reflecting  the  large  supplies  of  competing,  fats  and  oils,  prices  of 
crude  cottonseed  oil  in  August  1939  were  about  30  percent  lower  than  the  1928- 
37  average,  and  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.  But  with 
the  oxrtbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  advanced  materially 
from  the  low  August  levels.  Both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
edible  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  be  stronger  in  1940  than  in  1939,  and 
prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  1940  may  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  relative¬ 
ly  low  prices  of  1939. 

Supplies  of  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  below  average 

According  to  October  1  indications,  supplies  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal,  and  hulls,  in  1939-40,  will  be  less  than  in  either  of  the  2  preceding 
seasons  and  belcw  the  1928-37  average  supplies.  Chiefly  because  supplies  of 
competing  feeds  were  at  high  levels,  prices  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  in 
August  were  slightly  lower  than  the  low  prices  of  the  two  preceding  seasons, 
snd  were  the  lowest  since  1932-33.  The  price  cf  cottonseed  hulls  In  August 
also  was  low,  being  only  'slightly  above  1932-33  prices.  However,  prices  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  hulls  advanced  fairly  sharply  in  September,  although  part 
of  the  gains  were  lost  in  October. 

The  demand  for  cottonseed  cake,  meal,  and  hulls  in  the  1939-40  season, 
together  with  that  for  all  feeds,  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Utilization  of  cottonseed  feeds  in  the  Southwest  is  likely  to  be 
relatively  large  in  the  current  season  because  of  the  shortage  of  other  feeds 
in  that  area  resulting  from  tho  dry  weather  of  the  past  summer.  Stocks  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  feeds  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940  marketing  season  may  be  even  smaller 
than  such  stocks  this  year. 

Demand  for  linter s_  affected  by  war  use 

The  supply  of  linters,  which  has  been  usually  large  since  the  1937-38 
season,  probably  will  again  be  large  in  1939-40,  The  indicated  1939-40  supply 
is  about  5  pore  a  t  greater  than  the  large  supply  of  1938-39,  and  is  about  50 
percent  above  the  1928-37  average.  Prices  of  linters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season  were  tho  lowest  since  the  1932-33  season.  The  average  price  of 
No.  2  linters  In  October,  however,  at  4,37  cents  per  pound,  was  29  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  while  the  price  of  No.  6  linters,  used  for  cellu¬ 
lose,  at  1,97  cents  was  43  percent  higher  than  a  year ■ earlier .  The  demand  for 
linters  for  cellulose  is  likely  to  bo  increased  more  than  the  demand  for  other 
cottonseed  oroducts  as  a  result  of  the  European  War. 
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Cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oilt  Stocks  production,  total  supply,  and  price. 
United  States,  average  1928-37,  annual  1935-39 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Cotton 

seed 

Cottonseed 

oil,  crude  basis 

Mill 

stocks 

August 

1 

: Pro due- : 

:  tion  : 

Total 

supply 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Total 

stocks 

August 

1 

: Pro due - 
:  tion 

:  Price  per 
Total  : pound, -prime 
supply: summer  yellow, 
1/  :  New  York 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Ml  lion 

:  tons 

tons 

tens 

Dollars 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  Cents 

Average 

1928-37 

103 

6,136 

6,239 

24.04 

498 

1,466 

1,964  7.71 

1935 

90 

4,729 

4,819 

31.19 

506 

1,164 

1,670  9,82 

1936 

22 

5,511 

5,533 

33.27 

362 

1,364 

1,726  10.42 

1937 

42 

8,426 

8,468 

19.50 

485 

1,962 

2,447  7.78 

1938 

337 

5,310 

5,647 

21.78 

559 

1,409 

1,968  7.07 

1939  2/ 

120 

5,300 

5,420 

21.72 

674 

1,300 

1,974  7.00 

Compiled  as  follows: 

Mill  stocks  of  cottonseed  and  stocks  and  oroduction  of  cottonseed  oil  from 


reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Production  and  farm  price  of  cottonseed  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
Price  of  cottonseed  oil  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter, 
l/hot  including  imports,  2/  Preliminary  estimates  of  production  and  supply. 
Prices  are  averages  for  September  and  October  only. 

Supplies  and  prices  of  cottonseed  hulls,  meal,  and  linters  in  the  United 
States,  average  1928-37,  annual  1935-39 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Hulls 

Cake  and  meal 

Linters 

Supply 

A 

Price  per 
ton  at 

Supply 

1/ 

Price  per  ton 
of  meal  -  4-1/d 

Suoplv 
£/  ‘ 

:  Average  price 
:  per  pound 

Atlanta 

protein  at  Memphis 

:  No.  2  : 

No.  6 

1,000 

tons 

Dollars 

1,000 

tons 

Dollars 

1,000 

bales 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Average 

1928-37 

1,324 

9.82 

2,229 

26.73 

1,356 

3/  4.40 

3/  2.39 

1935 

1,064 

10.04 

1,937 

22.40 

1,171 

5.49 

3.43 

1936 

1,168 

11.43 

2,097 

34.34 

1,393 

5.80 

3,79 

1937 

1,669 

7.20 

2,872 

22.36 

1,833 

3.59 

1.66 

1938 

1,294 

8.41 

2,258 

22.19 

1,981 

3.37 

1.28 

1939  4/ 

1,125 

9.05 

2,000 

25.65 

2,070 

4.10 

1,74 

Compiled  as  follows: 

Supply  -  computed  from  production  and  stocks  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 


Census • 

Prices  -  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

l/  Mill  stocks  on  hand  August  1  plus  production. 

2/  Total  stocks  on  August  1  plus  production, 

3/  1929-37  average, 

4 !  Preliminary  estimate  of  supply.  Prices  are  averages  for  September  and 
October  only. 
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The  Peanut  Outlook  for  19^0 


Peanut  acreage,  which  has  “been  increasing  during  recent  years,  is  likely 
to  continue  large  in  1940.  Chiefly  "because  of  the  marketing  diversion  program 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  returns  per  acre  from  the  1939 
peanut  crop,  picked  and  threshed,  are  expected  to  he  .relatively  favorable  as 
compared  with  returns  from  cotton  and  other  competing  crops.  Peanut  production 
in  1939  was  slightly  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1938. 

The  quantity  of  peanuts  available  for  crushing  in  1939“^0  probably  will 
be  at  least  250  million  pounds.  Peanut  crushings  from  193^  to  1938  averaged 
about  265  million  pounds  annually  compared  with  about  70  million  pounds  in  the 
period  1929-33*  The  increase  in  crushings  in  the  past  5  years  resulted  largely 
from  the  peanut-diversion  program,  which  caused  peanut  prices  as  well  as  crush¬ 
ings  to  be  comparatively  high. 

The  amount  of  peanut-diversion  payments  made  in  1939~^0  will  depend 
largely  on  prices  of  peanut  oil.  Total  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are 
unusually  large,  but  the  demand  for  and  prices  of  such  fats  and  oils  in  1939~ 

40  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Peanut  prices  supported  by  diversion  program 

Peanut  production  has  been  at  high  levels  in  recent  years  and  the  1939 
acreage  is  the  largest  of  record.  But  yield  per  acre  this  year  is  somewhat 
below  aver, age,  and  the  current  crop,  according  to  October  indications,  is 
slightly  below  the  large  1938  crop.  Peanut  production  since  193^  has  been  in 
excess  of  utilization  by  the  usual  trade  outlets,  but  prices  to  growers  have 
been  maintained  at  relatively  high  levels  by  means  of  the  diversion  program  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Under  the  diversion  program  pay¬ 
ments  have  boon  made  for  diverting  peanuts  to  crushers  each  year  since  193^> 
except  in  the  1936-37  cr0P  year  when  high  prices  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut 
meal  made  it  possible  for  crushers  to  use  large  quantities  of  peanuts  without 
diversion  payments. 

Supplies  of  edible  oils  and  fats  for  the  1939~^0  marketing  season  are 
unusually  large.  Supplies  of  feed  stuffs  also  are  large.  Reflecting  these 
large  supplies,  peanut-oil  prices  in  August  were  the  lowest  since  the  1933 
marketing  season,  and  peanut-meal  prices  were  the  lowest  since  the  1932  season. 
But  since  the  European  conflict  began,  prices  of  peanut  oil  have  advanced 
markedly  and  there  have  been  some  advances  in  prices  for  peanut  meal.  Even 
so,  the  price  advances  by  early  October  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
crushers  to  use  peanuts  without  subsidy  payments.  However,  another  diversion 
program  has  boon  inaugurated  for  the  1939~^0  marketing  season.  The  program 
enables  grower  cooperatives  to  purchase  farmers1  stock  peanuts  of  the  various 
types  and  grades  as  follows: 
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Schedule  of  prices  to  "be  paid  under  the  1939  peanut  diversion  'program 


Virginias 

Southeastern 

Runners 

Southeastern 

Spanish 

Southwestern 

Spanish 

Grade 

Class 

Price 

per 

ton 

Grade 

Price 

per 

ton 

Grade 

Price 

per 

ton 

:  Price 

Grade  :  per 

:  ten 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

:  Dol. 

No.  1 

A 

70,00 

No.  1 

57.00 

• — 1 

• 

O 

65.OO 

No.  1  :  63.00 

ti  tt 

B 

66.00 

"  2 

53.00 

"  2 

61.00 

"  2  :  59-00 

11  11 

C 

61.00 

"  3 

Us.  00 

"  3 

56.00 

"  3  :  5U.OO 

No.  2 

A 

67.00 

_ 

— 

; 

11  11 

B 

63.00 

- 

- 

- 

: 

11  it 

C 

61.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  :  - 

No.  3 

A 

65.00 

—  ;  — 

n  11 

B 

61.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  :  - 

11  11 

C 

56.00 

Sample 

D 

51.OC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


The  prices  paid  by  the  cooperatives  to  growers  are  the  same  as  those 
paid  for  the  1933  crop.  The  cooperatives  may  sell  eith  r  to  the  edible  peanut 
trade  or  to  crushers.  The  specified  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
that  could  be  paid  by  crushers  on  the  basic  of  present  prices  for  peanut  oil 
and  meal.  Unless  prices  for  peanut  products  advance  from  present  levels,  sales 
of  peanuts  by  the  coop  -ratives  to  crushers  will  be  below  the  purchase  prices. 
But  the  cooperatives  will  be  reimbursed  for  any  losses  by  funds  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural. Appropriation  Act  for  surplus  removal. 

Before  193U,  except  in  the  World  War  period,  crushings  of  peanuts  had 
been  confined  largely  to  the  lower  grades  which  are  not  suited  to  the  trade 
for  edible  peanuts. 

Effect  of  World  War  on  peanut  production  and  crushings 

The  World  War  apparently  had  but  little  effect  on  the  peanut -marks ting 
situation  until  the  I9I0-I7  season.  At  that  time  marked  advances  in  prices 
cf  oils  and  fats  result  od  in  a  greatly  improved  demand  for  peanuts  for  crushing. 
Crushings  amounted  to  about  140  million  pounds  of  peanuts  in  the  shell  in  the 
calendar  year  191b,  250  million  pounds  in  1917*  about  kjC  million  pounds  in 

1918,  and  about  U30  million  pounds  in  1919* 

Prices  for  peanuts  showed  little  change  from  pre-war  levels  until  the 
late  months  of  1916;  th?n  they  advanced  sharply.  But  in  the  war  years  peanut 
prices  did  not  rise  so  much  as  prices  of  most  other  agricultural  products, 
although  the  prices  were  sufficiently  high  to  bring  about  a  marked  expansion 
in  peanut  acreage  in  1917*  Acreage  also  was  large  in  1918,  but  declined  in 

1919. 
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With  large  supplies  of  other  edible  fats  and  oils  available,  the  demand 
for  peanut  oil  probably  will  not  increase  sufficiently  within  the  next  year 
to  bring  about  any  such  marked  increase  in  peanut  crushings  as  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  World  War. 

Increased  use  of  peanut s  for  edible  purposes 

The  acreage  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  1939.  according  to  Octohr 
indications,  will  be  6  percent  above  the  193^  record  acreage,  and  about  32 
percent  above  the  1928-37  average.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat 
lower  than 'average -and  also  lower  than  in  1938.  The  Octob  ;v  indicated  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,232,520,000  pounds  is  about  6  percent  less  than  the  record  193$ 
production  but  25  percent  above  the  1928-37  average  production.  Stocks  of 
old-crop  peanuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939“^0  season  were  relatively  small. 

Along  with  the  high  production  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  peanuts  for  edible  pur¬ 
poses.  Annual  utilization  of  peanuts  through  this  outlet  . avo raged  around  ~[00 
million  pounds  from  1928-37.  but  in  more  recent  seasons  such  utilization  has 
averaged  about  800  million  pounds  annually.  With  higher  consumer  incomes  in 
prospect,  takings  by  the  edible  trad^  in  1939~^0  nay  increase  somewhat  over 
tho  average  of  recent  years,  and  utilization  for  seed,  home  consumption,  etc., 
on  farms  whore  grown,  may  amount  to  about  170  million  pounds.  But  at  least 
250  million  pounds  of  the  1939  crop  will  remain  available  for  crushing. 
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Peanuts:  Acreage,  production,  crushings,  and  price  of  peanuts,  peanut  oil, 
and  peanut  meal,  average  1928-37,  annual  19 3 3" 39 


Pcarn 

its 

rprice  f. 

o.b.SE  mills  3 / 

Crop 

Acres 

•  • 

•  * 

Farm 

:  P  eanut 

:  P  eanut- 

marketing 

picked 

:  Production  : 

Crushed  : 

p  ri  ce 

:  c  i  1 ,  cru 

do,:  meal,  34% 

s  0S-  son 

and 

•  • 

•  • 

1/  : 

per 

:  per 

:  protein, 

threshed 

•  • 

•  • 

pound  2/ 

:  pound 

:  mer  ton 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

acres 

pounds 

mounds 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Average 

1928-37 

1,377 

939,014 

141,556 

• 

re 

7.1 

2t  «  ,  1 

1933 

1,217 

819,620 

45,000 

2.3 

4.3 

27.92 

1934 

1,438 

1,009,950 

220,282 

3*3 

9.3 

28.08 

1935 

1,473 

1,147,225 

240,223 

3.1 

°.o 

24.16 

1936 

1,606 

1,253,  ' 

295,199 

g  7 

9.2 

33.69 

urn 

1,500 

1,224,190 

251,523 

3.2 

7.1 

24. 08 

1938 

1,713 

1,309,400 

306 .252 

y  3.3 

6.1 

21.64 

1939 

4/  1,820 

4/  1,232,520 

y  3.4 

5/  6.8 

2J  30.25 

1 T  In  terms  of  peanuts  in  the  shell,  y ear  beginning  October;  Bureau  of  Census. 

2 J  Farmer-stock  peanuts,  crop— year  averse  prices,  by  States,  weighted  by  produc¬ 
tion  to  obtain  weighted  average  for  the  United  States,  jg  Year  beginning  October. 
4/  Preliminary,  3./  Average  for  October  only. 


Peanuts:  Acreage  and  production  by  production  areas,  average  1928— 37, 

annual  19 3 3" 3 9 


Production 

rezion 

Year 

Vi  rginia, 
Carolina, 

lie  r  tli 
Tennessee 

:  Soutneaster 
:  1/ 

n  States 

:  Southwes 

* 

tern  States 

2/ 

Acreage 

:  Fro  duct  ion 

:  Acreage  : 

Production 

:  Acrea.ze 

:  Product  ion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average 

acres 

pounds 

acres 

pounds 

acres 

pounds 

1928-37 

383 

396,412 

774 

487,236 

221 

105,366 

1933 

320 

301 , 4oo 

694 

597,205 

20  3 

121,015 

1934 

398 

415 , 570 

8 19 

506,355 

271 

88,025 

1935 

381 

417,975 

845 

592,270 

24/ 

274 

136,980 

1936 

379 

4i8 , 425 

353 

724,355 

110,310 

1937 

405 

439,750 

842 

610,190 

253 

114,250 

1938 

403 

401,285 

972 

754, 565 

333 

153,550 

1939  1/ 

420 

474,55° 

1,033 

597,600 

367 

160,370 

1/  Includes  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

37  Indicated  October  1, 
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The  Soybean  Outlook  for  igUo 

The  soybean  production  for  1939  is  placed  at  about  j6 ,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  ]>0  percent  above  last  yearTs  record  harvest.  All  the  important  pro¬ 
ducing  States  have  shared  in  this  year!s  increase  except  North  Carolina. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the  domestic  demand  for  soy¬ 
bean  products  has  improved.  This  has  been  reflected  in  a  rise  in  prices 
despite  the  large  supplies  of  soybeans  and  competing  products  available* 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  1939  crop  probably  will  exceed  the  193S~*39  r  e— 
cord  of  4,400,000  bushels. 

As  a  result  of  recent  advances,  farmers  are  receiving  somewhat  higher 
prices  for  their  soybeans  this  fall  than  last.  If  present  farm  price  relation¬ 
ships  are  maintained,  a  further  expansion  in  soybean  acreage  is  expected  in 
1940. 

Soybean  product- ion  largest  on  record 

The  1939  acreage  of  soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  2,119,000  acres,  compared  with  6, $5$, 000  in 
193&*  This  is  the  largest  acreage  of  soybeans  ever  planted  in  this  country 
and  is  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  an  increase  has  taken  place  over 
the  preceding  year.  Most  of  the  increase  this  year  is  in  the  North  Central 
States,  where  the  acreage  is  26  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Acreage 
in  the  Southern  States  was  increased  only  about  5  percent. 

Based  on  October  1  condition,  the  1939  harvest  of  soybeans  as  beans 
in  the  six  important  commercial  States  -  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  North  Carolina  -  will  be  about  72,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
the  previous  record  in  1932  of  53 >943,000  bushels  for  these  States.  An 
estimate  of  the  1939  production  in  ether  States  will  be  available  when  the 
November  Crop  Report  is  released.  Such  production  may  be  about  4,000,000 
bushels,  making  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  approximately 
76,000,000  bushels  compared  with  5^, 000, 000  bushels  in  193^* 

About  42,900,000  bushels  of  soybeans,  or  85  percent  of  total  production, 
were  crushed  or  exported  in  the  1932—39  marketing  year.  Assuming  that  seed 
requirements  for  soybeans  in  1940  will  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  1939  >  "the 
available  supply  for  crushing  and  export  during  the  1939~40  season  will  be 
about  65,000,000  bushels.  The  crushing  capacity  of  mills  located  in  the 
commercial  soybean  area  of  the  United  States  has  recently  been  increased,  and 
now  is  reported  to  be  around  80,000,000  bushels  annually. 

Some  improvement  in  domestic  demaud  expect ed 

Prices  paid  to  growers  for  soybeans  depend  largely  on  the  prevailing 
prices  of  soybean  meal  and  soybean  oil,  which  in  turn  depend  on  general 
supply  and  demand  conditions  in  their  respective  fields.  Consequently,  the 
feed  outlook  and  the  fats  and  oils  outlook  are  the  important  elements  in 
the  outlook  for  soybeans. 

Total  supplies  of  high— protein  feeds  available  for  domestic  utilization 
in  1939-43  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year  and  possibly  the  largest 
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on  record.  Unless  a  very  narked  increase  in  exports  of  soybeans  should  occur, 
the  production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  record 
high  of  about  1,300,000  tens  corroared  with  approximately  1,050,000  tons  in 

1933-39. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  for  1939~^  are  expected  to  he  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  But  the  number  of  livestock  to  he  fed  is  considerably 
larger  this  year  than  last.  And  the  demand  for  feedstuff s  generally  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  in  1933—39*  Prices  of  soybean  meal  at  Chicago 
in  August  1939  aver  .aged  $25.70  per  ton  but  for  September  the  average  was 
$33*70.  nearly  $7  per  ten  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

As  food  products  account  for  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  consumption 
of  soybean  oil,  the  outlook  for  soybean  oil  will  be  similar  to  the  general 
outlook  for  edible  oils.  Soybean-oil  production  for  the  1932—39  season 
amounted  to  approximately  415,000,000  pounds,  a  record  high..  Production  in 
1939“^0  is  expected  to  total  about  500,000,000  pounds. 

The  quant ity  of  soybeon  oil  used  as  a  drying  oil  nay  not  show  any 
apureciable  increase  in  1939~^0*  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  soybean 
oil  is  suitable  for  paints  when  mixed  with  oils  of  higher  drying  properties, 
but  with  ample  supplies  of  linseed  oil  available,  little  increase,  if  any, 
is  expected  in  this  field. 

Prices  of  soybean  oil  in  1932-39  averaged  4.9  cents  per  pound  in  tank 
carlots  at  midwest ern  mills  compared  with  an  average  of  5*7  cents  for  the 
1937-33  season.  In  August  1939  "the  prices  of  soybean  oil  averaged  4.2  cents 
per  pound,  but  in  September  the  prices  rose  fairly  sharply,  averaging  5*1 
cents  for  the  month. 

Foreign  demand  for  soybeans  uncertain 

Soybeon  production  in  Manchuria,  the  source  of  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  soybeans  entering  international  trade  in  recent  years,  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  since  193^*  In  spite  of  increased  acreage,  however,  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  this  year  apparently  have  resulted  in  a  crop  smaller  then 
the  170,000,000  bushels  produced  in  1933.  Production  in  the  Danube  Basin  is 
expected  to  exceed  3.500,000  bushels  compared  with  about  2,300,000  bushels 
last  year. 

Total  European  takings  of  Manchurian  soybeans  during  the  1939~^2  season 
may  he  somewhat  reduced.  Germany,  which  has  taken  from  20,000,000  to 
30,000,000  bushels  of  Manchurian  beans  annually,  and  usually  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  total  European  imports,  probably  will  take  a  much  smaller 
volume  this  year.  It  is  possible  that  some  beans  may  be  shipped  by  rail  from 
Manchuria  through  the  Soviet  Union.  Imports  by  other  European  countries  are 
uncertain,  hut  in  view  of  abundant  supplies  of  other  oilseeds  available  in 
countries  closer  to  Europe  than  Manchuria,  and  relatively  large  supplies  of 
lard  and  soybeans  available  for  export  in  the  United  States,  European  imports 
of  Manchurian  soybeans  probably  will  decline. 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  past  years  have  been 
small  relative  to  domestic  production  and  have  depended  on  sufficiently  large 
supplies  and  low  prices  in  this  country  to  enable  American  exporters  to 
compete  successfully  with  Manchurian  soybeans  in  European  markets.  United 
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states  exports  of  soybeans  fror.i  the  193^  crop  amounted  to  approximately 
4 , 400 , 000  hush els,  the  largest  on  record. 

Although  the  foreign  demand  is  somewhat  uncertain,  present  conditions 
indicate  that  exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  1939~40  will  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  past,  season.  Because  of  the.  relatively  high  prices  of 
Manchurian  beans  in  the  summer  of  - 1939  European  countries  wore  buying  the 
new  crop  of  American  beans  for  Oct  o  be  r~±Jov  ember  shipment.  It  is  believed 
that  about  4,300,000'  bushels  of  the  1939  crop  had  been  bought  by  September  1 
for  exoort. 


Soybean  situation  during  the  Wo  rid  War 

Soybean  production  in  the  United  States  during  191^—18  was  commercially 
insignificant.  Imports  of  soybean  oil  rose  rapidly  during  that  period,  in¬ 
creasing  from  13,000,000  pounds  in  19l4  to  3*36,000,000  pounds  in  1918;  then 
they  declined.  Since  the  application  of  duties  on  soybeans  and  soybean  oil 
in  1921,  imports  have  become  negligible.  Manchurian  soybean  production  during 
the  1914-18  period  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  present  time.  Manchurian 
experts  of  both  beans  and  oil  to  Europe  decreased  during  the  World  War. 

Further  expansion  in  soybean  acreage  probable 

The  average  farm  price  of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  for  the  193& 
crop  was  about  70  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  S3  cents  for  the  1937  crop 
and  $1.28  for  the  1936  crop.  In  October  1939  the  farm  price  of  soybeans 
was  73  cents  compared  with  64  cents  in  August  and  in  October  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  the  low  prices,  returns  for  soybeans  are  still  favorable  com¬ 
pared  with  returns  from  competing  crops,  especially  oats,  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  soybean  acreage  in  1940  will  show  further  expansion.  The  small 
combine  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  many  soybean  districts  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  toward  lower  costs  of  production. 


Soybean s : 
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Production,  exports,  quantity  crushed,  quantity  used  for 
feed  or  seed,  and  average  farm  price,  averages  1924-23, 
1925-33,  annual  1934-39 


Year 

beginning 

Oct. 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Crushed 

1/ 

.Exported. 

2/ 

Total  crushed  : 
and  exocrted.  : 

:  Percent: 
Amount:  cf  pro-: 
:  duct ion: 

Used 
for  feed 
or  seed 

U 

Average 
f  arm 
price 
per 

bushel 

1.000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1 . 000  bu 

percent 

1.000  bu. 

Cents 

Average : 
192^!— 28 

5,976 

487 

487 

8.1 

5,489 

211 

1929-33 

13,545 

3,397 

922 

4,319 

31.9 

9 , 22D 

1CV 

1934 

23,095 

9,105 

19 

9,124 

39-5 

13,971 

101 

1935 

4U, 37s 

25,181 

3,490 

28,671 

64.6 

15,707 

79 

1936 

29,983 

20,619 

20,619 

68.8 

9,364 

128 

1937 

45,272 

30,310 

1,3dS 

31,678 

70. 0 

13,594 

85 

193s  y 

57,665 

44,470 

4,4lo 

48,886 

84.8 

0,779  5/  bS 

1939 

1 /  From  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pats  and  Oils,  bureau  of  the  Census. 
2j  Prom  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

.3/  Production  minus  quantity  crushed  and  exported. 

4/  Preliminary. 

Average  for  first  6  months. 


Soybean  production  in  specified  States,  average 
1923-37,  annual  1937-39 


State 

Average  : 
1928-37  ; 

1937  . 

:  1938  1 J 

1939  2/ 

:  Percentage 
:  change  1939 
:  from  1938 

2 .000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

Percent 

Ohio . 

1,173 

3,249 

5,313 

7  1  nl 

1  9  —  ^  M 

+  34!  8 

Indiana . 

3,162 

5,797 

b,4o4 

12,422 

+  47,8 

Illinois  . 

11,678 

27 , 040 

31 , 806 

41,285 

+  29.6 

Iowa . 

2,075 

4,236 

5,733 

9,093 

+  58.6 

Missouri  . 

757 

513 

609 

650 

+  6.7 

North  Carolina 

1,247 

1,560 

2,015 

1,444 

-  28,3 

Total  six  States 

3  20,092 

42,395 

53,940 

72,055 

+  33.6 

1/  Preliminary. 

2 /  Indicated  October  1. 


.  / 
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The  Flaxseed  Outlook  for  1940 

A  further  expansion  in  the  acreage  of  flax  in  the  United  States  seems 
probable  for  1940.  Returns  per  acre  from  flax  were  larger  than  those  from 
wheat  in  1939,  current  prices  for  flaxseed  are  relatively  much  higher  than 
for  wheat,  and  the  AAA  program  for  1940  is  as  favorable  to  the  production  of 
flax  as  the  program  for  1939.  Production  in  excess  of  domestic  consumption 
is  not  anticipated,  however,  unless  abnormally  high  yields  are  obtained. 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  the  remainder  of  1939  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  But  present  indications  are  that  the  1939-40  Argen¬ 
tine  crop  may  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year.  And  with  a  relatively 
large  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1939  and  a  possible  further  increase  in 
1940,  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  in  1940  probably  will  exceed  those  of  1939. 

Because  of  the  war  in  Europe,  a  decrease  in  European  demand  for  flax¬ 
seed  is  expected  in  1940.  United  States  demand  probably  will  be  maintained 
near  present  levels,  or  improved,  but  with  a  decline  in  European  demand  and 
increased  world  supplies  of  flaxseed,  it  is  likely  that  world  flaxseed 
prices  in  1940  will  be  lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity  prices  generally 
make  a  substantial  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  shipping  costs  from  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  United  States  will  be  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939,  which  will 
tend  to  increase  the  spread  between  flaxseed  prices  in  Argentina  and  the 
United  States. 

Further  expansion  in  flax  acreage  in  prospect 

The  acreage  of  flax  seeded  in  the  United  States  in  1939  was  more  than 
double  the  abnormally  low  seedings  in  1930.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spring-wheat  area  (comprising  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana),  but  considerable  expansion  was  made  in  such  States  as 
Kansas  and  California.  Flaxseed  production  has  now  approached  or  attained 
commercial  proportions  in  southern  Texas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.  It  is  estimated  that  about  43*000  acres  were  harvested  in  the  last- 
named  States  with  a  production  of  500,000  to  600,000  bushels  in  1939.  As  in 
previous  yexrs,  production  in  these  States  has  not  been  included  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  production  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Many  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  flax  acreage 
in  the  spring-wheat  area  in  1939  still  prevail.  Larger  por-acre  returns 
from  flaxseed  than  from  wheat  were  received  in  1939*  ns  they  were  in  1933; 
the  September  price  of  flaxseed  was  more  than  double  that  of  wheat;  and  the 
AAA  program  for  1940  is  as  favorable  to  the  production  of  flaxseed  compared 
with  wheat  as  it  was  in  1939.  These  factors  are  likely  to  encourage  a  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  flax  acreage  in  the  spring-wheat  area  in  1940  unless  the 
price  of  wheat  in  relation  to  that  of  flaxseed  advances  materially  by  seed¬ 
ing  time. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  domestic  flaxseed  production  in  1940  will 
exceed  domestic  utilization  unless  abnormally  high  yields  are  obtained. 

Little  expansion  in  acreage  is  anticipated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
in  the  new  producing  areas  of  Texas  and  Arizona  it  is  expected  that  the  1940 
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flax  acreage  may  approximate  115,000  acres  as  compared  with  less  than  25,000 
acres  in  1939.  If  this  expansion  in  the  Southwest  is  realized,  and  if  aver¬ 
age  yields  are  obtained  in  all  producing  areas,  fl.ax  acreage  in  the  older 
producing  areas  could  still  be  increased  70  percent  above  the  1939  acreage 
before  production  would  equal  average  United  States  crushings  during  the  5- 
year  period  1934-38.  But  if  yields  should  equal  those  obtained  in  1938  and 
1939*  the  older  producing  areas  could  expand  their  acreage  only  50  percent 
before  domestic  production  would  approximate  domestic  consumption. 

Any  expansion  in  domestic  flaxseed  production  that  would  result  in  a 
crop  near  or  equal  to  domestic  utilization  would  mean  that  much  of  the 
spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  maintained  in  past  years  by  a  65- 
c.ant  tariff  would  be  lost  to  domestic  producers;  such  an  expansion,  moreover, 
would  tend  to  lower  world  prices  of  flaxseed  by  increasing  world  supplies. 

World  flaxseed  supplies  relatively  large 

World  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  the  remainder  of  1939  apparently  are 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  an  increase  in  North  American  production 
of  about  10  million  bushels  being  offset  by  a  decrease  in  remaining  stocks 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  Argentine  flax  acreage  for  harvest  begin¬ 
ning  December  1939  has  been  officially  estimated  at  7*413*000  acres,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  12  percent  over  1938-39.  Growing  conditions  are  reported  to 
be  favorable  and  suggest  a  new  crop  supply  of  Argentine  flaxseed  for  1910 
considerably  larger  than  that  for  193°.  The  Argentine  crop  normally  sup¬ 
plies  about  four-fifths  of  the  flaxseed  entering  world  trade. 

European  demand  f or  flaxseed  likely  to  decline 

Since  flaxseed  is  not  a  basic  war  commodity,  a  decline  in  European 
demand  is  expected  for  1940.  During  the  "World  War  the  demand  for  food  crops 
in  European  countries  increased,  whereas  the  demand  for  flaxseed  declined. 
Imports  of  flaxseed  by  the  allied  countries,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  declined  almost  one-third  between  1913  and  1914.  They  declined  an¬ 
other  onc-fourth  in  1915*  and,  while  they  increased  somewhat  in  1916,  they 
reached  new  lows  for  the  war  period  in  1917  and  1918,  when  world  supplies 
were  extremely  low  because  of  reduced  world  acreage  and  short  crops  in  South 
America.  Imports  by  neutral  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  declined  in  1914*  increased  in  1915*  and  then  declined  to  the  point 
where  they  were  almost  abandoned  by  1918.  The  belligerent  nations  in  the 
present  conflict  have  been  the  largest  European  importers  of  flaxseed  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  because  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  their  imports  of  flax¬ 
seed  will  decline  in  1940. 

The  United  States  demand  for  flaxseed  probably  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  that  in  1939.  The  total  volume  of  building  construction  is 
not  expected  to  change  greatly,  but  mineral  business  activity  and  the  commod¬ 
ity  price  level  probably  will  be  higher.  The  increase  in  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  1939  has  been  reflected  in  some  improvement  in  the  demand  for  lin¬ 
seed  and  other  drying  oils.  The  demand  for  linseed  oil  also  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  sharp  curtailment  in  shipments  of  tung  oil  from  China  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  military  operations  in  that  country.  It  seems  probable  that  shipments 
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of  tung  oil  will  continue  small  for  the  next  several  months  at  least.  Al¬ 
though  oiticica  oil  from  Brazil  and  dehydrated  castor  oil  may  be  substitut¬ 
ed  to  some  extent  for  tung  oil,  chiefly  in  the  varnish  field,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  basis  of  supply  aid  price,  linseed  oil  will  continue  in  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  of  tung  oil. 

Supplies  of  linseed  meal  for  domestic  utilization  in  1939-40  will  be 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  because  of  the  larger  domestic  crop  of 
flaxseed.  But  the  domestic  demand  for  linseed  meal  probably  will  be  well 
maintained  or  improved  despite  increased  competition  from  soybean  meal, 
since  total  livestock  feeding  requirements  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  a 
year  earlier. 

With  increased  world  supplies  and  reduced  European  demand,  flaxseed 
prices  in  1940  are  likely  to  average  lower  than  in  1939  unless  commodity 
prices  generally  score  a  sharp  advance.  Increased  shipping  costs,  however, 
will  tend  to  widen  the  spread  between  prices  in  Argentina  and  the  United 
States. 


Flaxseed:  Acreage,  production,  yield  per  acre,  seed  requirements*  net  trade 

stocks,  and  crushings.  United  States,  1930-39 
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As  crushings,  seed  for  following  year,  and  stocks  at  c-nd  of  year. 

Balanco  unaccounted  for  at  end  of  year. 

Preliminary. 

Does  not  include  production  in  new  areas  in  Texas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
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Supplies  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  high -protein  feeds,  and 
feed  grains.  United  States,  average  1928-37, 
annual  1935-39 

(Stocks  at  beginning  of  marketing  year  plus  factory  production) 


Fat  or  oil  :  -Cake  and  meal 


Marketing 

year 

Cot-  : 
ton-  : 
seed  : 
oil  : 

Pea¬ 

nut 

oil 

Soy¬ 

bean 

oil 

Lard 
incl . 
neutral 

1/ 

Total 

Cot¬ 

ton¬ 

seed 

Pea¬ 

nut 

;  £/ 

;  Soy¬ 
bean 

;  2/ 

Lin¬ 

seed 

£/ 

Total 

Feed 

grain 

3/ 

Mil. 

Mi  1 , 

Mil. 

Mi  1 . 

Mil. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons  J 

Average 

1928-37 

1,964 

49 

108 

1,464 

3,585 

2,229 

29 

246 

506 

3,010 

-  108  | 

1935 

1,670 

97 

223 

890 

2,880 

1,937 

48 

600 

480 

3,065 

97 

1936 

1,726 

95 

223 

996 

3,040 

2,097 

59 

492 

616 

3,264 

71 

1937 

2,447 

103 

315 

1,088 

3,953 

2,872 

50 

716 

433 

4,071 

105  | 

1938  4/ 

1,968 

107 

471 

1, 325 

3,871 

2,238 

65 

1,050 

485 

3,838 

111 

1939  5/ 

1,974 

105 

550 

1 , 640 

4,269 

2,000 

60 

1,300 

550 

3,910 

115  ! 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
Year  beginning  August  for  cottonseed  oil,  lard,  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal; 
year  beginning  October  for  peanut  and  soybean  oils,  peanut,  soybean  and  linseed 
cake  and  meal.  For  feed  grains,  stocks  on  June  1,  July  1,  or  October, 1  (depend¬ 
ing  upon  kind  of  grain)  plus  production, 

1/  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Stocks  on  August  1  plus  production  under 
Federal  inspection  year  beginning  August, 

2/  Production  only, 

3/  Computed  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Estimates. 


Release  Date  - 
Do v ember  10  -  A.M . 
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Summary 


Supplies  of  rice  for  the  1939- ^0  season  will  "be  fully  as  large  as  for 
last  season  if  the  October  1  prospects  are  realized.  Supplies  of  southern 
rice  may  slightly  exceed  the  unusually  1 arge  stocks  of  the  previous  two 
seasons  and  California  supplies  will  also  "be  larger  than  they  were  last  year. 
Demand  for  rice  from  present  indications  is  not  likely  to  "be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  Some  increase  in  domestic  utilization  and  possibly  in  shipments 
to  insular  possessions  may  result  from  increased  employment  and  a  broaden¬ 
ing  in  domestic  demand.  Export  trad'3,  however,  upon  which  the  -American 
rice  industry  must  depend  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  stocks,  may  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  in  1938-39* 

As  another  large  supply  is  in  prospect,  relatively  large  stocks  may 
again  remain  at  the  close  of  the  I939_^r>  sea.son  unless  domestic  utilization 
increa.se s  as  a  result  of  relatively  lew  prices  or  export  movement  is  larger 
them  is  now  indicated. 

Continued  large  supplies  with  little  change  in  demand  in  pro spect  for  1939~^d 

Supplies  of  rice  for  the  1939—^7)  season  will  be  fully  as  large  as  for 
last  season  if  October  1  prospects  are  realized.  Supplies  of  southern  rice 
may  slightly  exceed  the  unusually  large  stocks  of  the  previous  two  seasons 
with  a  slightly  smaller  crop  offset  by  a  record  carry-over  of  old  rice. 
California  supplies  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  they  were  last  year  when  a 
special  program  was  inaugurated  to  market  the  surplus.  The  disappearance  or 
distribution  of  sruthern  rice  in  1938—39  fell  nearly  650,000  pockets  or  bags 
short  01  that  of  the  previous  season  while  the  distribution  of  California 
rice  was  only  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier  despite  relatively  lev; 
prices.  Exports  during  the  1938-39  season,  reflecting  the  increased  takings 
by  Cuba,  were  the  largest  in  several  years.  Shipments  to  insular  possessions 
end  domestic  utilization  were  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  previous  tww 
seasons.  Prices  averaged  about  50  cents  per  hundred  below  those  for  the  1937 
crop. 

Rice  markets  advanced  sharply  early  in  September  under  the  influence  cf 
speculative  activity  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  but  later 
declined  as  a  result  of  a  sla.ck  demand  at  the  higher  prices.  At  the  middle 
of  October  there  was  little  indication  of  any  material  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  -American  rice  during  the  1939—^0  season.  Increased  employment  and 
a  broadening  in  domestic  demand  may  result  in  some  increase  in  domestic 
utilization  and  possibly  in  shipments  to  insular  possessions.  Export  demand, 
however ,  upon  which  the  American  ricte  industry  must  depend  as  an  cutlet  for 
surplus  stocks,  may  be  no  greater  than  in  1938-39*  While  higher  ocean 
freights  and  increased  rates  for  war  risk  insurance  place  United  states 
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exporters  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  Oriented.  shippers  for  exports 
to  Cuba  and.  Central  and  South  Anc-rican  countries,  this  advantage  may  be  off¬ 
set  nevertheless  by  increased  competition  from  Oriental  rice  as  a  result  of 
a  more  limited  market  for  this  commodity  in  Europe . 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  the  United  States  was  a  net 
importer  of  r:' ce  and  little  change  occurred  in  experts,  imports,  shipments 
to  insular  possessions,  or  in  domestic  utilization  during  that  or  the  next 
2  years.  Prices  to  United  States  growers  averaged  about  $2,05  per  barrel 
in  1914,  $2,00  in  1915>  and  $1.98  in  1916.  Prices  advanced  sharply  during 
the  next  3  years  and  production  increased  from  ^.4,  7l4, 000  bushels  in  1917 
to  51 , 64g , 000  bushels  in  1920,  when  prices  again  dropped  to  relatively  low 
levels. 


Pice  Acreage  Pur t her  Reduced  in  197 9 

Rice  acreage,  which  increased  steadily  from  1933  1°  193 7  j  was  fr.rth.er 
reduced  in  1939,  when  1,042,000  a,cres  were  harvested  compared  with  1,06S,000 
in  1933  and  1,093 >000  in  1937»  if  prices  for  rice  remain  near  the  relatively 
high  levels  to  which  they  advanced  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe,  acreage  may  again  be  increased. 

The  Southern  situation 


Ri sappearance  or  utilization  of  southern  milled  rice  during  the  1938- 
39  season,  including  domestic  use,  shipments  to  insular  possessions,  and  ex¬ 
perts,  totaled  11,769,67s  pockets  and  was  about  640,000  pockets  smaller  than 
the  distribution  in  193 7“3 S -  Exports  were  materially  larger  as  a  result  of 
a  large  movement  to  Cuba,,  but  shipments  to  insular  possessions  were  about 
375,000  pockets  short  of  those  of  the  previous  season  while  domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  was  about  560,000  pockets  under  that  of  1937~38*  Exports  of 
2,334,488  pockets  to  Cuba,  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  the  1933-39  ex¬ 
ports  of  southern  rice. 

Shipments  of  southern  milled  rice  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  totaled 
1 ,730, 648  pockets  compared  with  2,103,543  pockets  in  1937”38»  Reduction  of 
shipments  and  exports  from  the  total  supply  would  indicate  a  domestic 
utilization  of  milled  rice  including  heads,  second  heads,  and  screenings, 
of  6,932,460  pockets  in  1938-39  compared  with  a  disappearance  of  7*494,765 
pockets  in  1937-38. 

The  relatively  large  supplies  of  southern  rice  in  1938-39  and  the  slow 
movement  into  trade  and  consuming  channels  were  reflected  in  relatively  low 
prices.  Milled  rice  urices  as  measured  by  sales  a„t  Uew  Orleans  averaged  about 
50  c:nts  per  hundred  lower  during  1938-39  than  in  1937~38*  Prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  averaged  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  tended 
steadily  downward  from  an  average  of  $4.02  per  hundred  for  the  leading 
varieties  in  August  193-8  to  $3.20  per  hundred  for  July  1939* 

The  1939-40  season  opened  at  a  lower  price  level  than  prevailed  a 
year  earlier.  The  average  farm  price  of  rough  rice  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
the  middle  of  August  was  $2.09  and  in  Texas  $2.23  Per  barrel.  These  prices 
compare  with  $2.23  in  Arkansas  and  $2.30  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  mid- August 
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1933.  Extra  "Fancy  Blue  Rose  milled  rice  at  New  Orleans  averaged  only  $2.86 
per  hundred  in  August  1939  against  $3 • 0 5  in  August  193^*  Early  Prolific 
averaged  about  $2.70  at  New  Orleans  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
compared  with  $2.85  per  hundred  a  year  ®arlier.  Large  carry-over  supplies, 
prospects  for  another  large  crop,  and  alow  domestic  and  export  trade  largely 
accounted  for  the  lower  prices.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
however,  prices  of  both  rough  ana  milled  rice  advanced  sharply  after  the 
first  of  September  with  growers  holding  rough  rice  firmly  and  mills  offering 
only  small  quantities  of  milled  rice.  At  • the  middle  of  October  more  than 
half  of  the  September  gain  had  been  lost  and  prices  were  still  cn  a.  down¬ 
ward  trend  since  both  domestic  and  export  demand  slackened  at  the  higher 
levels. 

The  rise  in  the  average  price  of  rice  for  the  month  of  September 
brought  the  price  above  the  maximum  price  at  which  it  could  be  retained  as 
a  surplus  food  under  the  food  stamp  plan.  This  does  net  preclude  its  redesigna- 
tion,  however,  nor  is  it  a  bar  to  the  purchase  of  rice  for  relief  purposes 
if  prices  fall  later  in  the  season. 


Ri  ce 

acreage,  United 

States, 

1924-39 

Southern  Stat e s 

and  C 

alif  ernia 

Year 

Aer  e  a  ^e  harv  e  s  t  e  d 

Ark. 

:  La.  : 

Tex. 

:  Southern  : 

Calif. 

:  U .  3 . 

:  Stakes  • 

:  (4  States) 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acre  s 

acr  e  s 

acre  s 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1924 

“I 

lob 

430 

151 

747 

90 

837 

1925 

176 

41 4 

156 

746 

105 

849 

1926 

198 

492 

l69 

857 

149 

1,00b 

1927 

179 

520 

lbp 

864 

160 

1,024 

1928 

173 

UQ5 

162 

830 

132 

962 

1929 

156 

465 

144 

765 

95 

860 

1930 

173 

hen 
•  > 

192 

S56 

110 

966 

1931 

177 

458 

205 

8  b 

125 

965 

1932 

163 

415 

186 

764 

110 

874 

1933 

147 

395 

148 

690 

108 

793 

1534 

i4i 

415 

148 

704 

108 

812 

1935 

138 

412 

167 

717 

99 

81 6 

1536 

160 

479 

20  4 

845 

126- 

969 

1937 

173 

525 

250 

948 

145 

1,093 

193S 

189 

llQ  Lj. 

255 

93S 

150 

1,06S 

1939 

180 

4g4 

25s 

922 

120 

1,042 

Supplies  of  southern  rice  for  the  1939~4o  sea.son  ’’rill  total  about 
13*573*000  barrels  or  pockets  if  September  1  prospects  are  realized.  This 
compares  with  13,059*000  barrels  in  193^~39  and  13,725*000  barrels  in  1937~38« 
Crop  conditions  at  the  first  of  September  indicated  a  production  in  the 
Southern  States  of  11,873*^^0  barrels,  or  about  125*000  barrels  under  the 
193-S  production.  This  decrease,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  carry-over  of  old  rice.  Stacks  of  rough  rice  carried  over  in  mills, 
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in  country  warehouses,  and  on  farms  were  slightly  larger  than  for  last  season 
and  were  placed  at  380,000  “barrels.  Stocks  of  milled  rice  at  mills  were  the 
largest  on  record  and  were  equivalent  to  1,301*000  “barrels  compered  with  about 
695*000  “barrels  -August  1,  1938. 


Seasonal  rice  supplies,  including  carry-over  and  crop  in  terms 
of  rough  rice 


Crop 

year 

Stocks  at  beginning"  of  : 

season  : 

Rough  •  Milled  :  Total 

Crop 

Total 

supply 

1/ 

On  farms  : 
and  in  : 
country  : 
warehouses 

At  : 

mills  : 

i rough  and 
At  :  milled 

mill s  ly :  1 / 

Barrels 

Barrel  s 

Barrels  Barrels 

B  err el s 

Barrels 

Southern  States  (year  beginning  Aug.  l) 

1935-36 

39,583 

51.384 

331,815  422,783 

8,903*333 

9,326,116 

1936-37 

143,766 

71.369 

271,010  486,145 

11,232,222 

11,718,367 

1937-38 

157,900 

139,354  1,071,726  1,428,980 

12,295*  555 

13*72.4,535 

1938-39 

89 , 666 

273,590 

694,604  1 ,057,860 

12,001,000 

17,058,360 

1939-40 

l4g,000 

231,685  1,320,743  1,700,428 

2/11,873,000 

2/17*573*^28 

Bags  100 

Bags  100 

Bags  100  Bags  100 

Ba.gs  ICO 

Bags  100 

pounds 

pounds 

n  0  und s  p  ound s 

pounds 

pounds 

California 

(year  beginning  Oct.  l) 

1935 

4,4p0 

5*268 

182, q74  192,692 

3,730,000 

3*522,692 

1936 

415,073 

69,146 

25,544  509*723 

4,222,800 

4,732,523 

1937 

200,051 

20,885 

62,164  283.100 

4,093,600 

4,331,700 

1938 

477,390 

69,474 

127,382  674/246 

4,095,000 

4,769,2.46 

1939 

244,249 

291,342 

461,664  997.255 

2/3*780,000 

2/4,  777.255 

1/  Milled  rice  converted  to  rough  on  the  “basis  that  one  pocket  milled  equals 
one  “barrel  rough  for  southern  rice  and  SO  pounds  milled  equals  100  pounds 
rough  for  California.  2/  Preliminary. 


The  California  situation 

Supplies  of  rice  in  California  for  the  1939-40  season  from  present 
indications  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  season  when  a.  special  program 
was  inaugurated  toward  the  close  of  the  year  to  market  supplies  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements  and  shipments  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Edcc.  The  carry-over 
of  old  rice  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  October  1,  1939*  was  materially 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  19?9  crop,  according  to  October  1  estimate, 
is  about  315,000  bags  short  of  the  1938  harvest  so  that  total  supplies  will 
only  slightly  exceed  those  of  1938-39*  distribution  of  the  1938  California 
rice  crop,  stimulated  by  relatively  low  prices,  was  somewhat  above  that  of  the 
previous  season.  Prices  of  California  Japan  milled  rice  averaged  the  lowest 
since  1932-33  ^d  were  about  50  cents  per  hundred  under  the  1938-39  average! 

The  October  1  estimate  pla.ced  the  1939  vice  crop  in  California  at 
8,400,000  bushels  or  the  equivalent  of  3*780,000  bags.  This  compares  with 
4,035,000  “bags  in  1938.  The  carry-over  of  rough  rice  in  California  at  the 
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first  of  October  1939  was  the  largest  for  the  6  years  for  which  carry-over 
statistics  are  available  and  totaled  approximately  53 6 » 000  bags.  Stocks  of 
milled  herd  rice  in  mills  were  equivalent  to  about  462,000  bags.  This  indicates 
a  total  supnly  for  the  1379-40  season  of  U, 777»000  bags  compered  with 
4,769,000  bags  in  1932-39,  when  supplies  were  the  largest  on  record. 

Aided  by  relatively  low  prices  the  distribution  of  California  rice  in 
1932-39  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 
Exports  totaled  only  about  oS, SOI  bags.  Shipments  in  Fuc-rto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
however ,  were  '-roll  above  those  of  the  previous  season  and  approximated 
1,2/9)000  bags,  indicating  a  domestic  disappearance  of  about  335*000  b°gs  and 
leaving  231>000  bags  of  milled  rice  or.  hand  at  mills  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Supply  and  distribution  of  milled  rice  1 j 


Crop 

year 

Mill 

stocks 

Production 

Total 

supply 

:  Exports 

: Shipment s  : 
:to  insular  : 

Di  sappear : 
ar.ee  ''rith- 

St  0  ck  s 
carried 

: possessions: 

in  U.  S.  : 

over 

IOC  lb. 

100  lb . 

100  lb. 

100  lb. 

100  lb. 

100  lb  0 

ICO  lb. 

Southern 

States  '.year 

b  e  ginning 

Aug.  l) 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 32 

1932- 39 

1933- 34 
1939-35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 32 
1932-39 


999,298 

6, 

658 

,  264 

9: 

,657, 

5b2  1, 

147,045 

1, 

,772, 

,126 

6,400, 

,575 

331,816 

331,816 

8, 

49o 

,132 

a 

,  827 , 

954 

751,499 

1, 

,6Q0, 

,634 

6, 11 4 

,751 

271,010 

271,010 

10, 

525 

,800 

10, 

,2pb, 

310 

619,223 

1 

-  3 

.995. 

,905 

7,159 

,951  1 

,071,726 

071,72b 

12, 

O35, 

,736 

13. 

,107, 

46?  2, 

814,550 

O 

! 

,103, 

.  543 

7,494 

,765 

694,604 

694,604 

12, 

295 

,817 

13, 

,050, 

421  3, 

106,  570 

1, 

,730, 

,  648 

6,332 

,  46o  1 

,320,743 

ILifornia 

>•  hi 

>  op  "j 

oe ginning  Oc 

:t.  1) 

57,343 

2/1, 

480 , 

,256 

1. 

,532, 

209 

10,963 

1, 

,225, 

,190 

85 

,154 

216,902 

216,902 

1, 

6^0 

,652 

1. 

,247, 

584 

pQ  Qhli 

1, 

,348, 

,720 

377 

,403 

91,487 

91 , 487 

1, 

433. 

,922 

1, 

,534 

469 

7,825 

1, 

,246, 

,670 

254 

,602 

12,772 

12,772 

1, 

403. 

,  724 

1, 

,496, 

556 

260,230 

932, 

,339 

272, 

,905 

31,082 

31,082 

1, 

649, 

,475 

1, 

,680, 

557 

83,4)5 

1, 

,273, 

,365 

260 

,036 

63,691 

63,691 

1, 

890 

,449 

1 

,91 4, 

140  2  J 

68,901 

2/1, 

p"7  O 
l  I  J  ! 

,101 

2/335 

,306 

230,832 

:s  heads, 

second 

he  ac 

Is , 

and 

screenings  for 

■  Southei 

:n  Si 

:  at  a  s  : 

and  he 

ad  rice 

only  for  California.  2 J  Preliminary. 


Forei gn  Pro  spect  3  Obscured  by  European  bvT 

Foreign  demand  for  rice  during  1939—40  is  uncertain  because  of  the 
disturbed  politic-’!  situation  in  Europe.  Supplies  of  rice  from  the  1932  crop 
in  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia  are  mostly  larger  than  a  yean  ago.  On  the 
first  of  September,  supplies  of  Oriental  rice  in  Burma ,  Siam,  and  Indo— China 
were  apparently  around  500,000  tons  larger  than  a  year  e.arli er  but  these 
supplies  have  been  moving  out  in  good  volume.  Increased  experts  have  gone 
mostly  to  India,  where  a  short  crop  was  harvested  last  season,  and  to  continent" 
European  countries. 

Information  on  production  in  foreign  countries  for  1939  is  r  ther  meager. 
Egypt  and  Italy  have  reported  slight  increases  in  "creage  this  season,  and 
reports  from  the  Japanese  Empire  indicate  a  crop  materially  below  that  of 
last  year.  The  Brazilian  crop  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1939  was  urr 
officially  estimated  at  about  15  percent  below  last  year 1  s  record  crop;  but 
with  an  increased  carry-over,  large  supplies  are  still  available  for  export. 
Several  South  American  countries  have  increased  production,  and  so  have  re¬ 
duced  their  demand  for  imported  rice. 
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THE  :XY  EDIBLE  3SA1T  OUTLOOK  POL  1940 


Summary 

Tile  United  States  supply  of  dry  edible  beans  for  the  1939-40  season  is 
indicated  to  be  only  about  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  large  supply  and 
approximately  15  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1933-37. 
Production  for  1939  is  estimated  to  be  11  percent  smaller  than  for  last  year, 
but  carry-over  stocks  of  be, -ins  on  September  1,  1939,  are  the  largest  on  record 
and  are  approximately  one-third  larger  than  the  previous  record-large  stocks  of 
1938. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  acreage  planted  to  beans  in  1940  would  be 
expected  to  decrease  slightly.  With  a  somewhat  broader  demand  and  an  upward 
trend  in  prices  a.s  a  result  of  war  conditions  in  Europe  and  increased  industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States, growers  nay  be  inclined  to  increase  their  acreage. 
Inasmuch  as  present  supply  apparently  is  3,500,000  bags  more  than  normally  would 
bo  used  in  the  1939-40  season  an  increased  production  in  1940  night  be  a  depress¬ 
ing  price  factor. 

A  total  United  States  harvested  acreage  in  1940  approximately  the  same 
as  that  harvested  in  1939  with  a  yield  equal  to  average  would  produce  approx¬ 
imately  12  million  bags  of  beans  of  100  pounds  each.  Such  a  crop  combined  with 
the  probable  carry-over  from  the  1939-40  season  only  slightly  smaller  than  that 
from  1938-39  would  provide  a  supply  of  beans  of  about  2  million  bags  in  excess 
of  average  disappearance.  But  if  production  is  average,  and  if  consumer  incomes 
increase  to  higher  levels,  prices  for  beans  in  the  1940-41  season  probably  will 
be  higher  than  the  average  for  the  two  nreceding  seasons. 

Oenernl  Situation 

Production  of  dry  edible  beans  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  1939, 
was  indicated  to  be  13,575,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each.  With  a  record  carry¬ 
over  estimated  at  approximately  3,000,000  bags,  the  total  1939-40  United  States 
supply  is  16,600,000  bags.  The  supply  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  large 
supply  of  a  year  .ago  but  about  15  percent  larger  than  the  5-year,  1933-37,  aver¬ 
age.  The  total  supply  available  this  season  exceeds  average  domestic  disappear¬ 
ance  by  more  than  3,500,000  bags.  This  large  supply  is  due  to  the  record  carry¬ 
over  and  to  a  yield  per  acre  in  1939  about  15  percent  higher  than  the  5— year 
average. 

The  annual  supply  and  carry-over  figures  indicate  an  average  annual 
domestic  disappearance  of  slightly  loss  than  13  million  bags.  Domestic  dis¬ 
appearance  exceeded  14  million  bags  in  the  1935—36  season  and  was  more  than 
13,800,^00  bags  in  both  the  1937-38  and  the  1938-39  seasons.  However,  the  large 
di sappearance  of  the  1935-36  season  cane  between  2  years  of  severe  drought  when 
there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  staple  food  commodities.  Also  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  purchased  nearly  650, 000.  bags  of  beans  in  the 
1937-38  season  and  nearly  800,000  bags  in  the  1938-39  season  for  relief  dis¬ 
tribution. 
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There  appears  to  be  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  bean  growers  to 
reduce  acreage  in  years  following  seasons  of  relatively  low  prices  for  beans 
and  to  increase  acreage  in  years  following  seasons  of  relatively  high  bean 
prices.  Counteracting  this  tendency  at  present  is  the  realization  that  beans 
are  usually  used  in  large  quantities  by  military  forces,  and  the  demand  for 
beans  by  belligerent  nations  may  be  increased.  With  such  an  increased  demand 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  larger  than  normal, 

Tne  war  situation  nay  have  an  indirect  influence  on  the  domestic  demand  for 
beans,  also,  as  a  result  of  greater  industrial  activity.  Therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  an  increase  in  price  over  the  corresponding  level  of  last  year 
will  occur.  Those  higher  prices  probably  will  result  in  a  tendency  to  expand 
bean  acreage  planted  in  1940, 

The  total  acreage  of  dry  edible  beans  for  harvest  in  1939  is  indicated 
to  be  1,562,000  acres,  which  compares  with  an  acreage  of  1,671,000  acres  har¬ 
vested  in  1938  and  an  average  of  1,674,090  acres  harvested  during  the  5  seasons, 
1933-37,  With  yield  equal  to  average,  the  1939  acreage  would  have  produced 
approximately  12,000,000  bags,  which,  with  the  record-large  carry-over  from  the 

1938- 39  season,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  average 
di sappearance . 

The  United  States  average  farm  mice  of  beans  during  the  1938-39  season 
was  $2,58  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  a.  price  of  $3,05  per  100  pounds 
for  the  1937-38  season  and  a  5-year  average  price  of  $3.53.  During  the  1938—39 
season,  prices  ranged  from  a  low  of  $2.47  in  November  1938,  to  a  high  of  $2,77 
in  May  1939, 

Prices  to  growers  advanced  sharply  the  first  half  of  September  and 
averaged  $3,80  per  100  pounds  on  September  15,  A  month  earlier  they  averaged 
$2,63  and  a  year  earlier  $2,63.  Since  September  prices  have  declined  materially. 

Imports  were  unusually  snail  during  the  current  season  and  were  exceeded 
by  exports  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Shipments  to  non- contiguous 
United  States  territories  were  slightly  larger  than  during  last  season.  In 
view  of  the  large  supply  and  relatively  low  prices  of  domestic  beans,  imports 
prooably  will  be  smaller  than  usual  but  exports  to  foreign  countries  and 
shipments  to  non- contiguous  United  States  territories  likely  will  be  equal  to  or 
even  larger  than  those  of  the  1938-39  season. 

Pea  Deans 

Carry-over  of  Pea  beans  on  September  1,  1939,  based  largely  on  trade 
estimates,  was  apparently  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Production  of 
Fea  beams  in  1939  is  indicated  to  be  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1938  but  slightly 
larger  than  the  1933-37  average.  Thus,  the  total  supply  of  Fea  beans  for  the 

1939- 40  season  probably  will  exceed  the  average  annual  disappearance  in  recent 

years  by  aoout  15  percent.  Carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41  season 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  current  season  but  substantially 
larger  than  average;  therefore,  a  crop  slightly  snaller  than  average  should  meet 
all  normal  requirements.  Such  a  crop  would  require,  with  average  yield,  an 
acreage  about  10  percent  smaller  than  •  gjjai lab  1  e  for  harvest  in  1939.  On 

the  other  hand,  if  an  unusual  demand/ dove  lops  and  prices  continue  to  advance,  a 
net  increase  in  acreage  planted  to  Pea  beans  probably  would  occur. 
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Great  Ilorthe rn  5 eans 

Stocks  of  Groat  northern  be.ons  in  producing  sections  on  September  1,  1939, 
apparently  were  the  largest  on  record.  However,  production  in  1939  is  indicated 
to  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1938  and  3  percent  smaller  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  5-year  period,  1933-37.  The  total  supply  for  the  current  marketing 
season  is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  last  season  but  about  40  percent  above 
the  avorage  annual  disappearance  for  the  5-year  period,  1933-37.  Consequently, 
the  carry-over  of  Great  northern  b eans  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41  season 
probably  will  not  be  smaller  than  that  of  1939-40  unless  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  demand,  Normally,  a  reduction  in  the  planted  acreage  of  Great  Northern 
beans  would  be  expected  in  1940.  But  an  actual  or  potential  war  demand  result¬ 
ing  in  a  relatively  high  level  of  prices  at  planting  time  in  1940  probably  will 
encourage  an  increase  in  acreage  planted. 

Tinto  Beans 

Carry-over  of  Pinto  beans  on  September  1,  1939,  is  indicated  to  be  the 
largest  since  1932.  Production  is  indicated  to  be  about  10  percent  smaller 
than  in  1938  but  about  one-third  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period, 
1933-37.  Thus,  the  1939-40  supply  appears  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  that  for 
the  1938—39  season,  but  40  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  disappearance. 
The  fact  that  Pinto  bean  prices  have  held  up  comparatively  well  during  each  of 
the  last  two  seasons  in  relation  to  prices  of  most  other  varieties  of  beans 
makes  it  improbable  that  planted  acreage  in  the  Pinto  bean  area  will  be  decreased 
in  1940  below  the  average  of  the  previous  two  seasons.  If  disappearance  in  the 
1939-40  season  is  approximately  equal  to  average,  carry-over  stocks  at  the  end 
of  the  season  probably  will  be  substantially  larger  than  overage.  Hence,  a 
crop  in  1940  smaller  than  that  indicated  for  1939  would  be  needed. 

Lina  Beans 

The  1939  production  of  all  Lima  beans  is  indicated  to  be  1,944,000  bags, 
as  compared  with  2,259,000  bags  in  1938  and  an  average  of  1,887,000  bags  for  the 
5  years,  1933-37.  rThe  supply  of  Standard  Lina  beans  is  estimated  at  1,536,000 
oags,  or  only  6,000  bags  smaller  than  last  year,  but  about  430,000  bags  larger 
than  the  1C— year  (1928-37)  average.  Hence,  the  Standard  Lina  1939-40  supply  is 
oil, 000  bags  larger  than,  the  1938—39  disappearance. 

The  Baby  Lima  supply  for  the  1939-40  season  is  approximately  6  percent 
less  than  the  1938—39  supply.  Although  production  for  1939  is  indicated  to  be 
approximately  15  percent  less  than  for  last  year,  carry-over  as  of  September  1, 
1939,  is  about  20  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Disappearance  of  this 
variety  has  been  gaining  steadily  in  recent  years,  but  the  prospective  supply 
is  about  370,000  bags  more  than  last  season's  apparent  distribution.  Carry¬ 
over  of  Daoy  Lima  stocks  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1940-41  season  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  tuan  a  year  earlier  but  will  still  be  relatively  large. 

In  view  of  the  continued  heavy  supply  of  all  Lima  beans,  and  the  relative¬ 
ly  low  prices  received  in  the  past  season,  a  net  reduction  in  acreage  planted 
to  them  may  be  expected  in  1940  unless  demand  is  much  larger  than  now  expected. 
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Dry  edible  beans: 


Acreage  arid  production,  5  year  average  1933-37 
and  for  1935—39  seasons 


State 

: Average 
: 1933-37 

:  1935 

• 

:  1936 

:  1937 

:  1938 

:  1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

aciio-s. 

acres 

acres 

■  acres 

acres 

Acreage : 

Me.,  Vt.,  IT.  Y. ,  Mich., 

TCis.,  Minn,  [l  . 

708 

736 

624 

638 

646 

601 

IT eb  r . ,  Mont . ,  I daho , 

Wyo.,  Oreg.  _/2 . 

187 

195 

171 

239 

193 

179 

Kans.,  Colo.,  IT.  Ilex., 

Aris.  j/3.  ....... 

450 

615 

452 

437 

489 

453 

Calif.  25  ........ 

329 

339 

347 

386 

343 

329 

Total . 

1,674 

1,885 

1,594 

1,700 

1,671 

1,562 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bags 

bags 

bags 

bags 

bags 

bags 

Production: 

Me.,  Vt.,  11. Y.,  Mich., 

K is.,  Minn.  Jl . 

5,306 

6,365 

3,612 

5,724 

6,158 

5,470 

ITebr . ,  Mont . ,  I  daho , 

Wyo.,  Oreg.  J_2 . 

2,210 

2,097 

2,127 

2,982 

2,454 

2,185 

Kans. ,  Colo. ,  L .  Ivlex. , 

Ariz,  /3 . . 

1,455 

1,896 

1 , 585 

1,507 

3,093 

1,920 

Calif .  25  . 

4,124 

3,965 

4,081 

5,369 

4,563 

4,000 

Total . . 

13,095 

14,323 

11,405 

15,582 

15,268 

13,575 

nL*  Largely  Pea  beans,  but  nos  t  inportant  source  of  supply  of  Red  Kidney, 
Yelloweyes,  and  Cranberry. 

/2  £  Largely  C-reat  lie  r  the rn ,  but  Idaho  most  inportant  source  of  supply  of 
Snail  Red. 

A.  Largely  Pinto. 

/4.  Miscellaneous  varieties  -  mostly  Standard  Lina,  Baby  Lina,  Blackeye, 
Snail  TThite,  and  Pink. 
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Dry  edible  beano:  Supply  and  disposition,  5  year  average  1933—37, 

and  for  1935-39  seasons. 


I  ten 

: Average 
*1033-37 

: 1935-56 

t 

• 

: 1936-37 

.*1937-38  : 

1938-39  : 

1939-40 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

>h4s 

"b  P 

b  ag  s 

bags 

U  b 

bags 

Production 

13,095 

14,323 

11,495 

15,582 

15,263 

13,575 

Carry-over  /l  . 

1 , 274 

1,150 

1,120 

850 

2,250 

3,  000 

Inports  ,,,,,,,,, 

279 

152 

587 

106 

65 

Total  supply  . 

14, 648 

15,625 

13,112 

16,538 

17,583 

Exports 

Shipments  to  noncontiguous 

65 

07 

26 

38 

298 

U.  S,  territories 
Carry-over  /2 

334 

357 

323 

384 

391 

1,474 

1,120 

050 

2,250 

3,000 

Toncstic  disappearance.. 

12,775 

14,061 

11,913 

13,816/3 

13,891/3 

E 


Stocks  in  warehouses  and  elevators  in  nair.  producing  sections  r-t  beginning 
of  crop  marketing  season  Senteriber  1, 


J2.  Stocks  at  end  of  season. 

Includes  purchases  for  relief  distribution  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Cor.ir.odi ties 
Corporation  of  568, OCO  brigs  in  1937-38,  and  764,000  bags  in  1938-39. 


Fry  edible  beans:  Average  price  per  1°0  pounds  received  b; 
farmers,  by  months,  5  year  average  1933-37,  and  for 
1935-39  seasons. 


Month 

: Average 
: 1933-37 

*1935—36  : 

• 

• 

1935-37 

:1937-58 

: 19 38-39 

; 1939-40 

do  11  nr  s 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollar 

s  dollars 

September  .  .  .  . 

3.08 

4.35 

3.52 

2.68 

3.00 

October.  .  .  .  . 

2.89 

4.83 

3.37 

2. 54 

November  .  .  .  T 

2.6? 

5.30 

2.77 

2.47 

Fecenbor  .  .  .  . 

2.44 

5.49 

2.88 

2.48 

Januarv  .  .  .  . 

2.61 

5.07 

3.02 

2.58 

F eb  marv  .  .  .  . 

2.95 

6.43 

2.97 

2.55 

Mar  ch  .  .  .  .  .  . 

2.06 

6 , 32 

2.92 

2.54 

April  ...... 

3.09 

6.10 

2.84 

2.54 

May  ....... 

3.92 

5.85 

2.93 

2.77 

June  ..... 

2.96 

5.66 

3.00 

2.66 

July . 

3.76 

5.35 

3.30 

8. 62 

August  .  .  .  .  . 

4.33 

4.4-6 

2.94 

2.63 

Weighted  Average  . 

...  3.53 

2.95 

5.33 

3.05 

2.58 

Release  Date 
November  15,  P.M. 


THE  CLOVER  SEED  AND  ALFALFA  SEED  OUTLOOK  FOR  1040 


Svmicarv 

Supplies  of  cl. over  and  alfalfa  seel  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  fall  of 
1938,  hut  are  a  little  larger  than  usual.  Prices  of  red  and  al slice  clover  seed  are, 
respectively,  about  10  and  40  percent  higher  than  in  1958  but  about  25  and  la  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  the  5-year  (1953-57)  average.  Prices  of  sweetclover  seed  are  aoout 
the  same  as  last  year  but  about  30  percent  below  average.  Prices  of  alfalfa  seed 
are  slightly  below  last  year,  but  slightly  above  average.  Relatively  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  grain  than  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  acreage  of  clover  and  alfalfa  not  only  for  seel  production  out  also  for  hay. 

An  acreage  for  the  production  of  those  seeds  in  XS40  equal  to  that  harvested  for 
seed  this  year  would  appear  to  be  fully  ample  fo^  the  expected  sowing  requirements 
in  1940-41. 

C-onoral  Situation 


Production  of  red  and  alsilce  clover  seed  in  1939  was  about  one-fourth  smaller 
than  the  near-record  production  in  1938.  Acreage  of  these  seeds  was  smaller  than  in 
1938,  but  larger  than  average.  Yields  per  acre  in  1339  were,  in  general,  a  little 
larger  than  the  below- average  yields  of  1938.  Losses  in  cleaning  these  seeds  will 
average  close  to  2  percent  less  this  year  than  last.  In  general,  fields  from  which 
seed  was  harvested  were  cleaner  in  1939  than  in  1938. 


Although  drought  and  grasshoppers  did  much  damage  in  some  sections  , 
dition  of  clover  and  alfalfa  meadows  generally  appears  to  be  fully  average 
spring  seedings  went  through  the  spring  and  summer  in  fairly  good  shape, 
acreage  appears  to  be  adequate  ,  provided  damage  from  winterkilling  is  not 


the  ccn- 
.  New 
Present 
severe 


and  yield  per  acre  is  about  average  in  1940, 


Imports  of  red  and  alsike  clover  seed  wen  small  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  ,  while  those  of  alfalfa  and  sveetclover  were  much  above  average. 
Imports  of  red-clover  seed  arc  expected  to  be  small  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
but  imports  of  alfalfa  seed  may  be  above  average  because  of  the  large  crop  in 
Canada.  Alsike-clover  seed  imports  already  have  exceeded  those  of  last  "oar ,  and 
may  be  above  average  despite  the  small  crop  in  Canada,  offset  in  part  oy  a  small 
carry-over.  Imports  of  sweetclover  seed  this  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  be  much 
smaller  than  during  the  last  two  years. 

R^d-Clcvor  Seed  Cron  Above  Average 

Production  of  red-clover  seed  in  1939,  estimated  a.t  approximately  80,600,000 
pounds  of  thresher-run  seed  ,  is  about  27  percent  smaller  than  the  large  crop  of 
1938,  but  about  36  percent  larger  than  the  10 -year  (1928-37)  average.  Decreased 
production  this  year  is  attributed  to  a  reduction  in  acreage  from  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  next  to  the  largest  on  record.  Decroa.scs  in  production  are  most 
i  marked  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  red-clover  seed  producing  area. 

Carry-over  of  this  seed,  exclusive  of  that  held  by  the  smaller  country 
shippers,  is  estimated  at  22,400,000  pounds,  of  which  about  17,400,000  pounds  were 


Clover  Seed  and  Alfalfa  Seed  Outlook 


on  farms  and  about  5,000,000  pounds  were  held  by  seedsmen  an!  the  larger  country 
shippers,  who  reported  in  the  July  1  seed-stocks  survey. 

Prices  to  growers  in  surplus  producing  districts  the  latter  part  of  October 
averaged  about  $14,00  per  100  pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  compared  with  about  $13 
last  year  and  $19.20,  the  5-year  (1933-2?)  average. 

A1 sike-Clover  Seed  Crop  Smaller  This  Year 

The  1939  production  of  alsike-clover  seed,  estimated  at  19,50G,QQ0  pounds, 
is  about  24  percent  smaller  than  the  1938  crop,  but  is  about  average.  Decreased 
production  in  1939  is  attributed  to  the.  dry  weather  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938 
in  a  number  of  important  districts. 

Carry-over  of  alsike-clover  seed  is  estimated  at  3,900,000  pounds,  of  which 
about  2,400,000  pounds  were  on  farms  and  about  1,500,000  pounds  were  held  by  seeds¬ 
men  and  country  shippers. 

At  the  end  of  October,  growers  were  receiving  about  $15.50  per  100  pounds  for 
clean  seed,  compared  with  $10.85  last  year  and  $18,25,  the  5-year  average. 

Sweetclover-Seed  Crop  May  Be  Slightly  larger 

Production  of  sweetclover  seed  in  1S39,  estimated  at  about  63,200,000  pounds, 
is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  1938.  Drought  and  grasshoppers 
again  reduced  the  crop  in  some  sections,  but  yields  per  acre  were  expected  to 
average  a  little  above  those  of  1933, 

Farm  carry-over  of  this  seed  is  approximately  4,000,000  pounds.  In  addition, 
about  5,000  ,000  pounds  were  carried  over  by  seedsmen  -and  country  shippers. 

Prices  to  growers  in  surplus -producing  areas  the  latter  part  of  October 
averaged  about  $3.90  per  100  pounds  for  clean  seed,  compared  with  $3.90  last  year 
end  $5.45,  the  5-year  average. 

Imports  of  sweetclover  seed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939  were 
the  largest  on  record.  They  totaled  10,292,500  pounds,  compared  with  9,411,500 
pounds  in  the  preceding  year  and  1,194,800  pounds,  the  5-yea.r  average. 

Alfalfa-Seed  Cron  Above  Last  Yea-1'*  and  Average 

Production  of  alfalfa  seed  in  1939,  estimated  at  74,100,000  pounds,  is  about 
24  percent  larger  than  in  1938  and  31  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
increase  over  the  1938  production  is  most  marked  in  the  northern  group  of  States. 

Carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed  on  farms  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  pounds. 
Seedsmen  and  country  shippers  reported  that  they  were  carrying  over  approximately 
4,200,000  pounds. 

Late  October  prices  to  growers  for  common  alfalfa  seed  averaged  about  $16.50 
per  100  pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  compared  with  about  $17  last  year  and  $15.90, 
the  5-year  average  for  corresponding  dates. 

Imports  of  alfalfa  seed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  3,263,600  pounds, 
compared  with  4,589,600  pounds  in  the  preceding  year  and  782,500  pounds,  the 
5-year  average. 
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Pel ease  Date 
ITovember  10  ,  A.  10. 


Summary 


An  incre-ase  of  100,000  acres  of  potatoes  can  be  expect ed  in  1940  if 
growers  respond  to  prices  received  as  the"  have  in  the  past.  Such,  an  increase 
would  result  in  the  planting  of  about  3,175.000  acres.  There  has  beer,  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  yield  per  acre  since  1900.  A  yield  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
least  three  seasons  (121  bushels)  would  produce  32^,000,000  bushels.  There  may 
be,  however,  considerable  variation  frem  this  figure  depending  largely  on 
weather  conditions. 


Demand  for  potatoes  is  relatively  inelastic  but  prices  for  a  given 
quantity  will  vary  with  changes  in  consumer  purchasing  power.  There  has  boon 
a  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  and  under  average  demand  conditions  the 
production  most  likely  to  result  in  parity  prices  is  about  3^0,000,000  bushels. 

Severe  drought  in  the  intermediate  States  materially  reduced  the  crop 
in  1939*  Average  growing  conditions  in  19 40  would  materially  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  these  States  even  though  acreage  remains  the  sane.  It  is  expected 
that  the  commercial  acreage  in  the  early  end  intermediate  States  will  be  in¬ 
creased  about  10  percent,  or  30,000  acres.  Growers  in  the  30  late  States  will 
probably  increase  the  acreage  about  3  percent,  or  72,000  acres.  In  view  of 
past  history,  there  would  probably  be  more  violent  fluctuations  in  acreage  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  growers  have  cooperated  in  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  This  has  tended  to  stabilize  acreage.  The  acreage  goal 
in  IO39  "vVas  3,100,000  to  3,320,000  acres  and  will  probably  be  unchanged  for 
the  19 ho  season. 


The  1° 39  Crop 

The  general  Crop  Deport  of  October  1,  1039,  indicated  total  United 
States  production  of  potatoes  as  359,000,000  bushels,  which  is  13,000.000 
bushels  less  then  the  1932  crop  and  the  10— year  ( 1928—37)  average.  There  was 
an  increase  of  only  55,000  acres  and  there  was  a  6.4  bushel  per  acre  decrease 
in  yield  from  that  of  1332.  Although  the  acreage  during  the  1932  and  1939 
seasons  was  slightly  below  the  goals  set  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  the  crop  was  about  equal  to  normal  production  expected  from  the  goal 
acreage. 


Indicated  Production  by  P.ogions 

In  the  30  late  States  (excluding  the  early  commercial  crop  in  California) 
the  October  1  condition  indicates  a  cron  of  284,520,000  bushels,  or  about  1 
percent  less  than  in  1932  and  5  percent  loss  than  the  192S-37  average.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  crop  in  the  eight  Eastern  late  States  about  1  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year.  In  the  10  Central  late  States  the  harvest  ia.  indica¬ 
ted  to  be  4  percent  smaller,  while  in  the  12  Western  late  States  production, 
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exclusive  of  the  early  commercial  crop  in  California,  is  indicated  to  be  3 
percent  larger  than  the  193&  crop.  In  the  seven  intermediate  States,  the 
total  crop  was  estimated  at  27, J^U,000  "bushels,  which  is  26  percent  below 
the  l(jj8  crop  and  21  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  The  total  crop  in 
the  11  early  States,  plus  the  early  commercial  crop  in  California,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  46,333,000  bushels,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year  and 
2S  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.  Host  of  this  increase  occurred 
in  the  early  commercial  crop  of  California. 

Prices 

Relatively  low  consumer  purchasing  power  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1339  and  potatoes  of  poor  quality  in  several  of  the  early  commercial  areas 
caused  prices  in  midsummer  to  remain  at  low  levels.  Prices  wore  higher  early 
in  the  season  and  after  July  1  than  during  the  seme  period  in  1332*  On 
September  10  the  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  averaged  69.4  cents  per 
bushel,  compared  with  47*4  cents  a  year  earlier  ••and  53*6  cents  in  1937*  Con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  during  the  remainder  of  the  1939“'^0  marketing  season  is 
expected  to  show  marked  improvement  which  should  result  in  higher  prices  in  the 
30  late  States  then  the  prevailing  prices  during  the  1936-39  season. 

Probable  Production  in  19 40 

The  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  about  3  per¬ 
cent  or  100,000  acres  larger  than  that  planted  in  1339*  Although  prices  for 
potatoes  have  not  been  high,  they  have  remained  at  levels  not  conducive  to 
much  change  in  acreage.  With  higher  prices  at  planting  time  acreage  probably 
will  be  increased,  but  a  retarding  influence  probably  will  be  relatively  high¬ 
er  prices  for  other  commodities  that  compete  for  land  suitable  to  potato  pro¬ 
duction.  Seed  potatoes  probably  will  be  higher  this  winter  .and  spring  than  in- 

1939. 

If  the  upward  trend  in  yield  per  acre  continues,  the  production  in  1940 
will  probably  be  about  3^4,000,000  bushels.  Weather  conditions  may  cause 
variations  from  this  expected  yield.  If  this  production  materializes,  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  12,000,000  bushels  above  average.  There  has  been  an  upward 
trend  in  yield  per  acre  accompanied  by  cyclical  fluctuations  during  the  last  kO 
years.  There  were  high  levels  in  yields  about  1310,  192.6,  and  1937,  and  l°w 
levels  in  1902,  1912,  and  1933*  If  the  length  of  the  present  cycle  is  not  up¬ 
set,  high  yield  may  be  expected  in  1940.  If  these  cycles  are  caused  by  changes 
in  the  relationship  of  prices  of  potatoes  to  costs  of  production  and  other 
marketing  and  handling  costs,  then  yields  would  decrease  as  these  costs  in¬ 
crease, 

Don  end 

Demand  for  potatoes  is  relatively  inelastic  but  prices  for  a  given 
quantity  will  vary  with  changes  in  consumer  purchasing  power.  There  has  been 
a  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  and  under  average  demand  conditions  the 
production  most  likely  to  result  in  pa.rity  prices  is  about  3^0,000,000  bushels. 
The  possible  production  of  364,000,000  bushels  would  be  24,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  the  quantity  expected  to  result  in  parity  prices. 
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Outlook  ~by  Regions 

Growers  in  the  11  early  States  received  relatively  low  prices  in  1937 
and  I93S.  prices  during  the  1933  season  in  most  of  these  States  were  more 
favorable.  Potato-  prices  during  the  planting  season  for  early  potatoes  are 
likely  to  he  higher.  Higher  prices  of  seed  potatoes  may  tend  to  check  acreage 
expansion  somewhat.  On  the  basis  of  normal  marketings,  storage  stocks  on 
January  1  are  likely  to  be  about  the  some  as  last  year.  Because  of  these 
conditions  growers  in  this  area  may  increase  .the  commercial  acreage  obout  10 
percent. 


With  income  to  growers  in  the  intermediate  States  in  1939  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  last  season  and  with  higher  potato  prices  in  prospect  at  planting  time, 
increased  plantings  in  the  commercial  area  o-re  likely  to  occur.  The  commercial 
acreage  on  the  Pastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  recent  years  has  been 
greatly  reduced  -and  potato  prices  were  relatively  favorable.  Prices  in  Hew 
Jersey  were  also  higher  during  most  of  the  marketing  season.  So  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  most  of  the  increase  in  this  area  will  be  in  these  States.  Because 
of  drought  conditions  in  1939*  yields  in  the  intermediate  States  were  35 
bushels  per  acre  below  the  193^  yield  and  11  bushels  below  the  10-year  average. 
If  the  yields  are  as  high  as  those  of  1933,  production  would  increase 
10,000,000  bushels  even  though  no  change  in  acreage  occurs. 

Yields  in -the  30  late  Stodes  were  above  average,  therefore  higher  prices 
will  result  in  high  returns  per  acre.  It  is  expected  that  growers  will  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage  in  this  o-reo,  about  ~]0 ,000  acres  or  3  percent.  Growers 
have  been  reluctant  to  exceed  their  goal  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  will  tend  to  check  expansion.  Seed  prices  will  be  higher  but 
probably  not  sufficiently  high  to  chock  acreage  expansion. 


Potatoes:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  average  1928-37 
annual  1938,  and  indicated  1939 
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Potatoes:  Season  average  price  per  "bushel  received  by  nro- 

ducers,  average  1928-32  and  annual  193°-39 


Group 

Average* 

1928-3 2 : 

• 

• 

• 

1936  : 

• 

• 

1937  : 

1938 

1939 

1/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pam  price  per  bushel: 
Early- 

Tot  al . . 

1.0P 

1.44 

.8? 

.o7 

.61 

.92 

.66 

Commerci  al  PJ  . . . 

1.03 

1.01 

1.46 

.80 

Other  ................. 

1.42 

.82 

Int  eraediat  e- 

Total  . 

.80 

1.21 

•59 

.51 

.70 

.45 

.54 

•  06 

Commercial  . 

Other  . . . 

.72 

.91 

.63 

1.20 

1.  22 

.48 

.77 

18  Surplus  Late  States  ... 

1.08 

.52 

.58 

12  Other  Late  States . 

.89 

1.27 

.75 

.71 

.86 

30  Late  States  Combined  .. 

.66 

1.10 

.49 

.54 

.62 

37  Late  &  Intermediate  ... 

.  68 

1.10 

.50 

•  54 

.76 

United  States  average  ... 

•71 

i.i4 

.53 

.56 

.  66 

l/  October  15  averages  except  commercial  early  and  intermediate  which  are 
season  averages* 

2 /  Includes  e.arly  commercial  in  California. 
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TH3  SW2UTP0TAT0  OUTLOOK  FOR  1340 


Summary 

The  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  in  19^0  probably  will  "be  decreased  slight 
ly  from  the  887,000  acres  indicated  for  harvest  in  1939*  With  average  yields 
the  smaller  acreage  would  result  in  a  total  crop  of  about  75  million  bushels 
or  a  reduction  of  1  percent  from  the  relatively  large  production  in  1939*  but 
an  increase  of  6  percent  over  the  1928-37  average.  Host  of  the  reduction  in 
19^0  is  expected  to  occur  :in  those  areas  that  normally  produce  sweetpotatoes 
for  the  commercial  market.  Prices  in  eastern  market's  in  the  fall  of  1939 
averaged  somewhat  lower  than  those  prevailing  a  year  earlier  v/hile  those 
in  the  Middle  West  were  somewhat  higher. 

A  large  portion  of  the  sweotpotato  crop  is  produced  in  the  southern 
cotton  States  where  sweetpotatoes  are  used  principally  for  food,  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  grown.  The  recent  tendency  to  increase  the  production  of 
home-produced  foods  in  these  States  has  served  to  maintain  the  acreage  of 
sweetpotatoes  at  a  relatively  high  level.  About  as  large  a  quantity  of 
sweetpotatoes  is  consumed  on  farms  where  grown  as  is  sold  or  marketed. 

Large  Crop  in  1939  and  Lew  Prices 

The  acreage  planted  to  sweetpotatoes  in  1939  totaled  887,000  acres, 
or  only  slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  season.  As  of  October  1,  yields 
per  acre  were  indicated  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1938  but  slightly 
higher  than  the  recent  10-year  average,  and  promised  a  crop  of  76* 122,000 
bushels.  This  production  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  relatively  large 
crop  of  1938  but  exceeds  the  average  production  by  5*5  million  bushels. 

As  compared  with  1932  production,  most  of  the  decrease  occurred  in  the 
South  Central  States  where  large  quantities  of  sweetpotatoes  are  grown 
for  home  consumption.  Production  is  indicated  to  be  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  As  a  result  f  the  large  supplies 
available,  prices  in  eastern  markets  during  the  late  sum.  or  and  early 
fall  months  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  for  the  country  as  a  whole  on  September  15,  L  wever,  w.. re  slightly 
higher  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1932. 

For  many  years  the  annual  acreage  cf  sweetpotatoes  in  the  South  has 
varied  indirectly  with  the  general  welfare  of  cotton  producers,  the  acreage 
being  reduced  after  a  year  of  improvement  in  income  and  increased  after  a 
year  of  declining  income.  In  this  analysis,  season-averag  cotton  prices 
were  taken  as  an  index  of  income  or  welfare  of  the  cotton  growers.  In 
recent  yea.rs  tais  relationship  has  been  disturbed  somewaat  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  developed  ruder  the  cotton-adjustment  pr  .gran  and  the  efforts 
being  made  to  produce  more  food  for  home  use  in  these  States.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  although  prices  for  cotton  this  season  are 
slightly  higher  than  in  193&,  the  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  in  the  cotton 
States  will  show  little  change  from  last  year. 


Sweetpotato  Outlook 
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Approximately  throe-fifths  of  the  market  supply  of  swoetpotatoes  is 
produced  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Louisiana.  The  relatively  low  prices  'being1  received  for  the  1939  crop 
in  these  areas  probably  will  result  in  decreased  plantings  in  1940.  This 
is  particularly  true  cf  those  areas  where  white  potatoes  are  commonly  grown 
on  the  same  farm,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  white-potato  acreage  in 
these  States  will  be  increased  in  19^-0. 


Sweetpotatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  price,  by  regions 


i 

Group 

*  10 -year 

average 

1928-37 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1938  : 

•  • 

•  • 

1939 

Acreage 

Acres  l/ 

Four  Central  Atlantic  States: 

Acres 

Acres 

(N.J.,Del. , Ml., and  Va.)  . 

Four  Lower  Atlantic  States: 

67 

6l 

62 

(N.C. , S.C. , Ga. ,and  Fla. )  . 

Eight  South  Central  States: 

(Ky. ,Tenn. ,Ala. ,Miss. ,Ark. , 

275 

290 

293 

La. ,0kla. ,and  Tex.)  . 

Other  States: 

ii.53 

492 

U93 

(Ind. , Ill. , la. ,Mo. ,Kans. , Cal. )  . 

4o 

4o 

39 

Total  United  States  . 

835 

833 

Production 

887 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Four  Central  Atlantic  States: 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  2/ 

(N. J. ,Dol. ,Md. ,and  Va.)  . . 

Four  Lower  Atlantic  States: 

8,382 

6,580 

3,039 

(N. C . , S . C . , Ga. , and  Fla. )  . 

Eight  South  Central  States: 

(Ky. ,Tenn. ,Ala. ,Miss. , Ark. , 

22,461 

25,341 

26,647 

La. ,0kla. ,and  Tex.)  . 

Other  States: 

36,239 

40,017 

37,537 

(Ind. ,111., Ia., Mo, ,Kans. , Cal. )  . 

3.607 

4,209 

3,849 

Total  United  States  . 

70,690 

76,647  76,122 

Price  per  bushel 

Four  Central  Atlantic  States: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  3/ 

(j.J. ,Del. ,Md. ,and  Va.)  . 

Four  Lower  Atlantic  States: 

.85 

.80 

.70 

(N.C. ,S.C. ,Ga. ,and  Fla.)  . 

Eight  South  Central  States: 

(Ky. , Tenn. ,Ala. ,Miss. ,Ark. , 

.85 

.71 

.35 

La. ,0kla. ,and  Tex.)  . 

Other  States: 

.86 

•  72 

.76 

( Ind. , Ill. , Ia. ,Mo. ,Kans. , Cal. )  . 

1.12 

.84 

.79 

Total  United  States  . 

.87 

•  73 

.73 

1 /  July  estimate.  2/  October  1 

estimate. 

2/  September  15  price 
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TED  OUTLOOK  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  MARKET  FOR  194o 


Summary 

Production  of  oil  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh-market  shipment 
rs  a  whole  in  1Q40  probably  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  record  large 
supply  produced  in  1939 •  Improvement  in  demand  conditions  in  1940  over 
1939 ,  however,  probably  will  result  in  slightly  higher  prices  of  these  crops 
as  a  group  end  a  larger  total  cash  income  to  producers. 

The  total  crenge  planted  to  these  crons  probably  will  be  increased 
slightly  and  continue  the-  upward  trend  that  has  b .  en  in  progress  during  the 
last  2  decades.  E  cause  of  somowh  t  higher  prices  received  in  1939  for  such 
crops  as  snap  borne,  beets,  cabbage,  cantaloups,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  wat  melons,  it  is  probable  that 
the  United  States  acre-  ge  02  these  crons  in  1h4o  will  be  incr  nosed  slightly 
over  that  harvested  in  1939*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  decreases  will 
occur  in  the  acreage  of  lima  beans,  1  ttucs,  and  green  pc-as •  The  onion 
acreage  probably  will  be  about  the  s  me. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  provides  for  a  national  acreage 
goal  for  these  products,  to  goth  r  with  the  r.cr  go  of  those  grown  for 
processing,  not  to  exceed  the  average  for  1936-37.  The  1939  acreage  was  well 
within  the  goal  because  of  the  sharp  reductions  in  the  acreage  of  the  canning 
crops.  In  1940  the  acreage  of  most  of  the  cr.nr.ing  crops  probably  will  be 
increased  substantially  and,  therefore,  will  allow  for  less  expansion  in  the 
market  crops,  provided  the  total  acreage  goal  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  probable  that  some  exu  ns ion  of  the  acreage  of  tho  market  crops 
as  a  group  will  occur. 

Although  the  total  acrc-ge  planted  to  fall  truck  crops  is  usually 
small  relative  to  the  total  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  according  to  early  October  r  eports,  the  fall  plan tin  ;s  this  reason 
are  increased  6  percent  over  1019 •  Increases  in  the  South  are  indicated 
for  fall  and  e  rly  cabbage  of  l4  percent,  cauliflower,  5  percent,  kale,  27 
percent,  and  green  peppers,  20  percent.  No  definite  reports  are  yet  avail¬ 
able  on  the  fall  tomato  crops  in  Florida  and  Texas ,  but  indications  are  that 
plantings  in  these  areas,  particularly  in  Texas,  are  substantially  increased 
ov:r  last  year.  The  fall  snap  beau  acreage  is  indicated  to  be  decreased  10 
percent  and  fall  celery  acreage  is  down  3  percent  while  the  acre  ge  of  fall 
carrots,  cucumbers  and  spinach  is  tho  same  .as  a  ye:  r  earlier. 

Tho  United  States  acreage  of  asparagus  available  for  harvest  in  the 
1q4o  season,  for  both  market  and  processing  combined,  is  indicated  to  be 
about  6  percent  greater  than  in  1939*  It  is  increased  nearly  5  percent  in 
the  early  States  and  nearly  10  percent  in  the  late  group. 


Outlook  for  Truck  Crops  for  Market 
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The  winter  tomato  crop  in  Cuba  is  expected  to  about  equal  that  of 
last  year  with  exports  probably  totaling  close  to  1,200,000  lugs.  All 
other  vegetables  are  indicated  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  except 
lima  beans  which  probably  will  be  25  percent  less. 

Winter  production  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  Puerto  Rica,  much 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  is  likely  to  bo 
increased  sharply  over  last  year.  No  information  is  available  concerning 
winter  vegetable  production  in  Mexico  this  season. 

Review  of  la 7 9  Season 

The  total  United  States  acreage  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh- 
market  shipment  increased  by  less  than  1  percent  in  1939  over  193^  and  is 
indicated  to  be  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  high  acreage  harvested 
in  193^»  Although  yields  in  1939  °f  most  crops  were  relatively  low  in  some 
of  the  early,  second  early,  and  intermediate  States,  the  index  of  yield  per 
acre  for  all  crops  for  the  United  States  as  a  ’-hole  was  about  the  same  as 
in  193S»  With  the  acreage  slightly  higher,  production  also  shows  a  slight 
increase.  Larger  United  States  crops  of  asparagus,  snap  beans,  cantaloups, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  onions,  green  peas,  and  spinach,  more  than  offset  smeller 
crops  of  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  peppers, 
tomatoes,  end  watermelons. 

Despite  the  slightly  larger  supply,  prices  of  truck  crops  for  fresh- 
market  shipment  averaged  somewhat  higher  in  1939  than  in  193 8.  These  higher 
prices  were  due  largely  to  improved  consumer  demand,  and  they  resulted  in  a 
total  cash  income  to  growers  somewhat  higher  than  received  in  the  previous 
ye  ar . 


Release  Da.te 
Ho vernier  l4 


'THE  CABBAGE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 
Summary 

Baring  the  1939  season,  callage  yields  have  teen  somewhat  lelow  average 
in  all  areas.  Prolatle  increased  plantings  together  with  average  yields  would 
indicate  an  increase ‘in  total  production  in  1940.  The  intended  acreage  of  fall 
callage,  the  first  crop  to  te  marketed  in  the  1940  season,  is  reported  to  le 
2,300  acres  as  compared  with  2,700  in  the "previous  season.  This  reduction  is 
due  partially  to  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  average  price  received  ly  South 
Carolina  growers  for  the  fall  crop  of  a  year  ago.  Prices  received  ly  growers 
for  the  1939  early  crop,  according  to  preliminary  reports,  are  averaging  some¬ 
what  lower  than  those  received  in  1938.  But  in  view  of  the  prospects  for  in- 
‘creased  demand  in  1940,  and  the  probability  of  lighter ‘ storage  stocks  of  late 
Danish  callage,  early  plantings  probably  will  tend  to  increase  in  1940.  Prices 
to  growers  of  second  early  and  intermediate  callage  we re  higher  this  season 
than  in  1938,  apparently  ns  a  result  of  decreased  production.  On  the  basis  of 
higher  1939  prices  and  probable  more  favorable  buying  power,  plantings  are 
likely  to  increase  in  those  two  areas  in  1940.  As  of  October  1,  no  complete 
price  information  for  the  late  domestic  and  late  Danish  areas  is  available* 
Production  has  dropped  off  considerably  in  the  lode  areas,  and  it  is  indicated 
that  prices  are  improved  over  the  1938  season.  From  these  indications,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  acreage  planted  is  probable  in  the  late  areas. 

Revi ew  of  1939  Season 

Because  of  lower  yields  per  acre  throughout  all  producing  0. reas  and  de¬ 
creased  acreage  in  o.ll  but  the  fall  and  early  areas,  the  total  1939  United 
States  production  of  cabbage,  including  cabbage  for  kraut,  is  estimated  to  be 
substantially  less  than  the  1938  production.  The  total  current  crop  is  indi- 
cated  to  bo  l,039»o00  tons,  or  approximately  30  percent  smaller  than  the  1938 
crop  of  1,495 >800  tons.  The  largest  decrease  in  production  occurred  in  the 
late  areas.  The  indicated  1939  late  domestic  crop  is  245,300  tons  as  compared 
with  5il>500  tons  in  193°«  The  indicated  1939  late  Danish  crop  is  205,500 
tons  as  compared  with  370,300  tons  in  1938*  The  intermediate,  second  early, 
and  fall  crops  also  decreased,  while  early  cabbage  production  was  increased 
somewhat  over  1938* 

Pen oral  pri ce  Comment s 

The  price  of  cabbage  in  each  group  area  is  influenced  by  a  number  of 
factors.  Heavy  production  in  a,  group  area  during  a  givon  year  tends  to  depress 
prices.  However,  if  this  heavy  production  in  a  particular  local  area  comes  on 
the  market  at  a  time  when  competitive  supplies  ‘are  scarce  the  price  received 
will  be  relatively  high,  llbnagri cultural  incomes  also  influence  grower  prices 
to  some  extent.  As  a  large  crop  in  an  area  docs  not  necessarily  mean  poor 
prices,  acreage  wi'll  not  always  decline ’so  much  as  might  be  expected  after  a 
low-price  year*  However,  extremely  low  prices  in  a  given  year  usually  result 
in  reduced  plantings  the  following  year.  Conversely,  exceptionally  high  prices 
usually  result  in  increased  plantings  for  tho  next  yean. 


Cabbage  Outlook 


Outlook  by  Regions 

Rail  States:  Growers  in  North  Carolina  end  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
Norfolk  area  of  Virginia,  received  lower  prices  for  the  1933-39  crop  in  spite 
of  a  decrease  in  production  resulting  from  lower  yields  per  acre.  Apparently 
this  is  the  main  reason  for  reducing  plantings  from  the  2,700  acres  harvested 
this  past  year  to  an  indicated  2,330  acres.  This  reduction  took  place  entirely 
in  South  Carolina,  where  the  growers  received  substantially  lower  prices  in 
1939  than  growers  in  the  other  two  States  of  the  group.  Storage  supplies  of 
late  Danish  cabbage  are  expected  to  be  smaller.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
marketing  conditions  for  the  1939“^0  crop  to  be  marketed  early  in  1940  will  be 
comp  arat i vely  f avo rab 1 e. 

Early  St ates!  Acreage  in  the  early  States  of  California,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  increased  from  the  46,100  acres  harvested  in  1933  to 
54,400  acres  in  1959*  Nearly  all  of  the  acreage  increase  occurred  in  Texas. 

The  resulting  production  amounted  to  2.66,300  tons  as  compared  with  237*400  tons 
in  1936.  The  indicated  production  for  this  year  is  l4.5  percent  larger  than 
the  average  production  for  the  10-year  (1927~33)  period.  The  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  growers  in  this  group  for  the  1939  crop  was  $l4. 50  per  ton.  ’  This 
compares  favorably  with  the  $15*59  that  growers  obtained  in  1933,  considering 
that  Texas  growers  averaged  only  $3.30  per  ton  for  their  1939  early  crop.  The 
1939  price  in  each  of  the  other  three  States,  where  production  had  decreased, 
was  higher  than  prices  received  in  1933.  In  view  of  the  prospects  of  improved 
demand  conditions,  and  inasmuch  as  growers  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Co-lifomia 
received  higher  prices  for  their  1939  crop,  the  intended  plantings  for  1940 
are  57*600  acres  as  compared  with  49,300  acres  in  1939* 

Second  early  Stat es!  Harvested  acreage  in  the  second  early  States  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Eastern  Shore  districts  of  Virginia  amounted  to  13,300  acres,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  3,400  acres  from  1933,  but  2,620  acres  more  than  the  10-year  average 
acreage.  This  reduced  acreage,  coupled  with  a  lower  than  average  yield,  result¬ 
ed  in  a  production  of  92,600  tons  of  cabbage,  which  is  approximately  33  percent 
less  than  that  produced  in  1933,  but  is  6.7  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
average  production.  Average  prices  received  by  the  growers  in  this  group, 
according  to  preliminary  reports,  were  substantially  higher  than  those  of  last 
year.  These  higher  prices  to  growers  together  with  an  expected  increase  in  buy¬ 
ing  power  indicate  an  increase  of  plantings  from  10  to  15  percent  throughout  the 
group  area  as  a  whole. 

Intermediate  States?  The  cabbage  production  in  the  intermediate  Stakes, 
(Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Now  Mexico, 
the  Long  Island  section  of  New  York,  North  Carolina,  southeastern  Ohio .Tennessee 
southwestern  Virginia,  and  Washington),  decreased  from  222,400  tens  produced  in 
1933  to  209,600  t  ons  in  1939*  This  production  represents  a  decrease  of  about 
6  percent,  but  is  12  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1923-37)  average.  Acre¬ 
age  harvested  in  1939  was  2  percent  smaller  than  in  1933,  but  13  percent  greater 
than  the  average  acreage  for  the  10-year  (1923-37)  period.  The  average  price 
to  growers  in  the  area  is  indicated  to  be  about  $20  a  ton  as  compared  to  an 
average  price  of  $12  received  last  year.  On  the;  basis  of  higher  1939  prices 
and  continued  increase  in  consumer  buying  power,  an  3  to  10  percent  increase  in 
acreage  for  1940  probably  would  maintain  favorable  marketing  conditions  for  the 
intermediate  cabbage  crop. 
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Late  dement  ic  St  at  ns!  The  numb  or  of  acres  of  late  domestic  type  cabbage 
to  be  harvested,  including  acreage  planted  for  kraut ,  in  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin, 
total  3 S,260  acres  according  to  tho  latest  reports.  Of  this  total  acreage 
about  50  percent  is  planted' to  cabbage  used  for  the.  manufacture  of  kraut*  Tliis 
acreage  represents  a.  redaction  of  IS  percent  from  the  46,570  acres  -produced  in 
193S,  ;n&  is  slightly  less  than  the  192&-37  average  acreage*  In  193S  increased 
plantings  combined  with  well  above  average  yields  per  acre  tp.  produce  a.  record 
brooking  crop  of  511)300  tons*  This  is  to  bo  compared  with  .thp. present  indi¬ 
cated  production  of  243 , 300  tons,  representing  a  dccren.se  of  .  51, percent.  The 
indicated  1939  production  is  IS'  .percent  loss  than  the  10-year  (1923-37)  average 
production.  Current  production  is  relatively  low,  buying  .power  strong,  and 
terminal  market  prices  substantially  hi  jhor  than  last  season.  Available  data 
indicate  that  Ip 39  average  grower  prices  arc  well  above  those  received  in  1930. 
This  indicated  price  improvement,  together  with  the  continued  strengthening  of 
consumer  demand,  points  to  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage  for  the  1940  season 

Ln.1 e  Danish  Sta.t os?  Growers  in  the  late  Danish  area,  ( Colorado ,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nov;  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin) ,.  have  reduced 
their  1939  acreage  to  31,900  acres  as  compared  with  35? ISO  acres,  harvested  in 
193S«  The. yield  per  .acre  for  1539 -in  this  group  is  expected  to  be  below  average 
and  a  production  totaling  203,500  tons  is  indicated, .a  decrease. of  44  percent 
from  the  370,300  tans  produced  a  year  ago ,  and  26  percent  less  than  the  10-year 
(1923-37)  av  rage  production.  A  portion  of  tlie  late  Danish  crop  is  stored  for 
late  winter  market.  It  is  probable  that  the  quantity  going  into  storage  this 
season  will  be  close  to  hO  percent  less  than  the  relatively  large  quantity 
stored  in  193^*  It  is  likely  that  prospective  demand,  favorable  terminal  market 
price  conditions,  and  relatively  good  grower  prices  for  the  cabbage  crop  in 
earlier  areas  will  result  in  a  lp  to  20  percent  expansion  in  acreage  for  the 
1940  season. 

Cat-bar  ~e  for  kraut;  Most  of  the  cabbage  for  kraut  is. grown  in  tho  la, to-  — 
domestic  States.  In  193&>  17,7^2*  acres  of  cabbage  for  kraut  were  harvested. 
Average  yield  per  acre  amounted  to  11.01  tons,  resulting  in  a  production  of 
195,400  tons.  The  indicated  plantin  g  for  1939  are  17,070  acres...  On  the 
average,  about  500  acres  of  cabbage  for  kraut  is  abandoned  each  year.  Yield 
is  indicated  to  bo  below  average  and  production  is  estimated  at  1.0 5., 200  tons. 

In  1933  growers  received  an  average  price  of  35.27  per  ton.  On  the  average, 
about  50  percent  of  the  acreage  for  kraut  is  contracted  to  couriers.  Available 
data  indicate  that  the  contract  prices  for  kraut  are  slightly  lower  than  the 
19 contract  prices.  There  is  no  available  grower-price  information  relative 
to  kraut  acreage  not  under  contract.  In  view  of  increasingly  favorable  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  present  reduced  acreage,  an  expansion  in  kraut  acreage  in  1940 
probably  will  be  justified,  -  ... 
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THE  CELERY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 
Summary 


Relesse  Date 
November  14 


The  outlook  for  celery  indicates  an  increase  in  production  for  1940 
of  about  10  percent  over  that  of  19?9i  ard  a  total  production  approximating 
the  record  1933  crop  of  11. 9  million  crates  (New  York  2/3-size  crates  or 
equivalent) .  This  outlook  is  based  on  assumptions  of  normal!,  yields  and 
normal  reactions  to  prifces  received  during  the  1939  season.  The  anticipated 
increase  in  demand  is  expected  to  cause  moderately  greater  returns  to  growers 
for  the  year,  despite  the  increased  production,  but  not  in  all  regions. 

Production  of  fall  and  winter  celery,  the  first  crop  of  the  1940 
marketing  season,  ^  3  expected  to  increase.  The  crop  will  also  face  heavy 
competition  from  late  1939  storage  celery.  The  price  01.  :look  is  relatively 
less  favorable  for  this  crop  than  for  the  crop  of  other  seasons. 

With  improved  demand  conditions  and  with  production  approximately  the 
same  or  only  slightly  increased,  returns  to  celery  growers  in  the  early  and 
second  early  areas  should  improve  over  193° • 

The  outlook  in  the  intermediate  celery  States  is  for  continued  moderate 
expansion  of  production  without  a  serious  reduction  in  prices. 

Large  crops  and  low  prices  for  2  successive  seasons  in  the  late  groups 
of  celery-producing  States  point  to  a  reduced  crop  in  1940,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  prices  received. 

Factors  Affecting  Returns  to  C elery  Growers 

On  the  supply  side,  the  actual  quantity  produced  is  the  most  important 
price-influencing  factor.  The  outlook  for  1940  is  for  a  moderate  increase 
in  supply,  which  by  itself  may  cause  the  price  to  growers  to  decline. 

The  quality  of  the  celery  marketed  is  an  important  consi deration ,  es¬ 
pecially  over  short  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  adequate  statistical  measure 
of  quality,  but  this  factor  must  be  considered  when  anticipating  prices  to  be 
received  for  celery. 

Competition  from  other  vegetables  is  a  minor  factor  and  for  practical 
purposes  may  be  ignored. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  amount  of  income  of  nonagri cultural  workers 
exerts  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  price  received  for  celery.  As  celery  may 
be  considered  0.  semi-luxury,  an  increase  in  income  has  a.  very  definite  effect 
upon  the  demand  for  celery,  which  in  turn  improves  the  price  received  for  the 
available  supply.  The  demand  outlook  for  1940  is  for  improvement  in  consumer 
income  over  that  of  1939 »  and  this  increase  in  demand  is  expected  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  more  than  overcome  the  price-depressing  effect  of  the  increase  in 
supply,  so  that  actual  returns  to  celery  growers  may  bo  greater  during  1940. 
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There  has  been,  during  the  past  20  years,  a  consistent  increase  in  the 
demand  for  celery  which  is  not  explained  by  income  of  consumers,  but  which 
evidently  represents  a  gradual  shift  in  the  diet  of  the  American  public  towards 
the  use  of  more  vegetables.  Celery  growers  for  the  1940  season  should  continue 
to  benefit  from  this  factor  if  usual  economic  conditions  prevail. 

This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  celery  producers  have  not  had  mar¬ 
keting  difficulties,  for  production  has  increased  from  an  average  of  4.3 
million  crates  during  the  b  years,  1513-22,  to  an  average  of  9*1  million  crates 
during  1933“37,  and  11. 9  million  crates  for  1.933.  The  average  price  received 
by  growers  from  1918-22  was  $2.17;  for  the  period  1933-37  it  was  $1.57;  and  in 
1933  it  was  $1.33  P8r  crate.  Corresponding  figures  for  1939  a-re  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  but  will  probably  approximate  $1.55*  * 

Regional  Outlook 

Fall  and  W~ at or  celery  is  grown  in  California  and  is  marketed  from 
November  to  Januaiy,  The  1940  crop  is  harvested  beginning  in  November  1939* 

This  crop  meets  strong  competition  from  storage  celery  7  educed  in  the  late 
States.  A  very  large  1939  crop  of  late  celery  indicates  larger-than-usual 
storage  this  season.  Fall  and  Winter  celery  is  marketed  during  the  holiday 
season,  which  is  the  season  of  greatest  consumption.  It  appears  that  the 
income  of  consumers  has  only  a  slight  influence  on  the  demand  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  season.  Although  acreage  of  Fall  ana  Winter  celery  for  1940  is  less  than 
that  of  1939,  production  will  probably  increase,  as  yields  in  1939  were  the 
lowest  (except  for  1923)  on  record.  Supply  factors  are  unfavorable,  and  the 
demand  factors  were  only  oioderately  favorable  for  this  region. 

The  Early  and  Second  Early  celery  is  produced  in  California  and  Florida 
and  is  marketed  from  January  through  June,  with  some  quantities  being  used 
locally  on  the  West  Coast  throughout  the  summer,  production  for  the  1939 
season  has  increased  to  about  four  times  the  production  of  1913-22  and  prices 
to  growers  in  this  area  declined  more  during  this  period  than  for  any  other 
group  of  States.  In  1939,  production  decreased  about  12  percent  from  that  of 
1933.  The  price  received  increased  about  23  percent,  from  $1.49  to  $1.90* 

With  improved  demand  conditions  and  production  approximately  the  same  for  the 
now  season,  returns  to  growers  should  improve  still  further. 

Intermediate  celery  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  States,  principally  in 
New  York  and  Michigan,  and  is  marketed  in  July  and  August.  It  is  the  summer 
celery  of  the  East.  Production  for  the  5  years,  1918-22  averaged  388,000 
crates.  By  1939  production  had  increased  to  1,37^,000  crates.  Growers  have 
received  approximately  the  same  price  through  this  period  of  time,  however, 
and  in  1939  received  the  second  highest  price  since  I9I8.  Summer  is  normally 
the  period  of  lowest  consumption  of  celery.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
trend  towards  the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  at  all  times  of  the  year  has  been 
especially  beneficial  to  this  seasonal  group.  The  outlook  is  for  continued 
moderate  expansion  of  production  without  a  sacrifice  of  earning  power. 

Late  celery  is  grown  principally  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  with  other 
States  scattered  to  the  Pacific  Coast  also  in  this  group.  The  crop  is  harvest¬ 
ed  in  September  and  October  principally ,  but  large  quantities  go  into  storage 
and  are  sold  mostly  in  November  and  December.  Since  1928,  production  has 
fluctuated  between  3  and  4  million  crates,  depending  largely  upon  prices 
received.  Production  for  the  entire  Late  1939  crop  is  indicated  to  be  slightly 

: . . 
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larger  than  in  I93S.  The  first  indications  are  that  prices  v/ill  also  be  low 
this  season  (1939) ,  and  if  the  planting  reaction  in  these  Late  States 
follows  its  usual  pattern  production  for  the  1940  season  will  be  reduced  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  prices  received. 


Celery:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  and  farm  price  by  regions, 
5-year  averages,  1918-37;  annual,  1938-39 
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THE  OUTLOOK  F.OR  SLAP  BEAUS  FOR  MARKET  FOR  .1940 

Summary 

The  1939  total  production  of  snap  "beans  for  market  broke  all  records, 
and  the  season  average  price  to  growers  was  higher  than  that  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  up  to  and  including  the  intermediate  crop.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally 
large  fall  crop  (of  1938)  in  southern  Florida  and  the  resulting  low  prices 
in  that  section,  it  appears  probable  that  the  fall  plantings  for  the  1939“^0 
shipping  season  will  be  materially  reduced.  But  the  higher  prices  in  other 
producing  sections  during  1939  probably  will  tend  to  stimulate  plantings  of 
snap  beans  in  1940,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prospective  further  increase 
of  consumer  purchasing  power.  However,  any  material  increase  over  the  very 
high  record  of  1938  ( 1T7>  3^0  acres),  coupled  with  possible  better- than- average 
yields,  might  result  in  a  crop  so  large  that  some  could  not  be  marketed. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  snap-bean  crop  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  during  the  last  21  years  are  the  sharp  increase  of  acreage,  the  general 
decrease  in  yield  per  acre,  and  the  general  decline  in  price  to  growers. 

1939  Season  Reviewed 

The  1939  season  for  snap  beans  for  market  was  noted  for  its  record- 
breaking  production,  combined  with  generally  higher  prices  to  growers  than 
in  1938.  This  unusual  combination  probably  was  the  result  of  increased  demand 
and  higher  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  Production  in  the  fall  areas  (of 
1938)  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  season  before,  and  returns  to  growers  in 
those  areas  dropped  sharply  to  a  relatively  low  level,  but  in  the  later  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  country  prices  registered  advances  over  those  of  1938 
ranging  from  3  cents  to  43  cents  per  bushel. 

Total  1938  acreage  of  snap  beans  for  market  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  177»360  acres,  and  the  1939  acreage  was  reduced  only  slightly.  Yields  per 
acre  we re  exceptionally  large  in  Floriia  this  year.  Yields  also  exceeded  those 
of  1938  in  the  early  and  second-early  producing  sections,  but  were  somewhat 
disappointing  in  the  intermediate  and  the  first  section  of  late  States.  Total 
United  States  commercial  production  of  about  15,985*000  bushels  in  1939  broke 
all  previous  records,  but  the  prices  to  growers  were  well  maintained  at  a 
general  average  for  the  United  States  of  95  cents  per  bushel  (up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  intermediate  States),  compared  with  92  cents  for  all  States  in  1938 
and  a  10- year  (1928-37)  average  of  $1.18  per  bushel. 

Regional  Outlook 


Fall  States:  The  fall-crop  acreage  of  snap  beans  for  the  1939  shipping 
season  in  southern  Florida  was  sharply  increased  to  18,000  acres,  or  44  per¬ 
cent  more  than  for  the  preceding  season.  Exceptionally  large  yields  per  acre 
resulted  in  a  huge  fall  crop  in  Florida  of  2,700,000  bushels,  about  double  the 
production  of  the  year  before.  Plantings  of  the  fa.ll  crop  (of  1938)  in  southern 
Texas  we re  kept  at  2,500  acres,  and  yields  were  be  low  average.  Only  88,000 
bushels  were  harvested  in  that  section.  The  average  price  to  growers  in  these 
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two  States  declined  sharply  to  only  JO  cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  $1.66 
the  year  before.  If  this  low  price  has  the  usual  effect  on  growers 1  inten¬ 
tions  to  plant,  it  seems  probable  that  the  fall  acreage  for  the  1940  shipping 
season  will  be  materially  reduced.  Early  October  reports  already  indicate  a 
possible  reduction  of  about  10. percent. 

Early  States:  Acreage  of  the  winter  and  spring  crops  in  Florida  and 
the  spring  crop  in  California  and  Texas  for  the  1939  shipping  season  was  re¬ 
duced  about  11  percent  below  that  of  1938  to  54,200  acres.  Because  of  higher 
yields  per  acre  in  Florida,  however,  -the  combined  production  in  these  three 
States  increased  slightly  to  5> 409,000  bushels.  Prices  to  growers  also  ad¬ 
vanced  in  all  sections  and  averaged  $1.25  Per  bushel,  as  against  98  cents  in 
1938  and  a  lOyear  average  of  $1.69  per  bushel.  In  view  of  this  25  percent 
increase  in  returns  to  growers,  compared  with  1938,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  winter  and  spring  acreage  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  California  will  be  slight¬ 
ly  increased  for  the  coming  season. 

Second- early  States :  Five  Southern  States  (Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina),  growing  a  second-early  crop  of  snap 
beans,  reduced  their  1939  acreage  about  10  percent,  but,  with  larger  yields 
than  in  1938,  had  a  slightly  larger  crop,  totaling  1,590 >000  bushel's.  In 
spite  of  greater  production,  the  1939  average  price  to  growers  increased  to 
79  .cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  only  6l  cents,  in  1938,  but  this  was  still 
20  cents  below  the  10- year  average  price.  It  appears  probable  that  growers 
will  respond  to  these  higher  1939  prices  and  increase  their  plantings  some¬ 
what  in  1940. 

Intermediate  (jL)  States:  An  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  the  1938 
plantings  was  made  in  the  bean  acreage  of  the  first  group  of  intermediate 
Sta/tes  (Forth  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas)  during  1939*  Their 
total  of  24,700  acres  was.  53  percent  above  the  10- year  average  (1928-37) 
figure.  Lower  yields,  however,  more  than  offset  the  acreage  increase,  and 
production  in  this  group  of  States  was  1,307,000  bushels,  or  9  percent  less 
than  in  1938,  but  still  20  percent  above  average  production.  Prices  increased 
over  those  of  1938  in  Virginia  and  Arkansas,  thus  causing;  the  average  price 
to  growers  in  this  entire  group  of  States  to  advance  to  64  cents  per  bushel, 
compared  with  6l  cents  in  1938  and  a  10-year  average  of  85  cents.  Since  the 
acreage  of  snap  beans  in  this  first  intermediate  group  is  already  very  large, 
it  is  probable  that  no  further  increase  will  be  made  in  1940.  The  1939  acre¬ 
age,.  with  average  yields,  probably  would  produce  as  large  a  crop  as  could  be 
marketed. 

Intermediate  (2)  States:  The  four  States  (Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois)  in  the  second  section  of  intermediate  States  reported  a 
slight  increase  of  acreage  this  year,,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  far 
below  normal  because  of  drought.  Consequently,  a  relatively  small  •"|C,39  crop 
crop  of  only  871,000  bushels  of  beans  wa.s  harvested  in  this  group,  and  prices 
to  growers  advanced,  particularly  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  The  group  aver¬ 
age  of  89  cents  per  bushel  was  one-fourth  more  than  the  .1938  price  to  growers 
and  almost  up  to  the  10-year  average  figure.  These  higher  prices  may  encourage 
farmers  to  plant  larger  acreage  in  1940.  But,  since  the  intermediate  produc¬ 
ing  States  meet  severe  competition  from  local  or  homegrown  supplies  in  city 
markets,  further  increases  in  their  plantings  of  beans  seem  inadvisable,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  yield  per  aero  in  1940  happens  to  be  more  nearly  normal  than 
it  was  in  1939* 
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Intermediate  (3)  States;  For  the  first  time,  this  yerr1  s  report  on 
snap  beans  for  fresh-market  shipment  includes  a  third  section  of  intermediate 
States  -  northern  Georgia,  western  North  Caz&ina,  and  southwestern  Virginia. 
These  three  areas  reported  a  total  of  7,250  acres  this  season,  with  probable 
yields  of  about  93  bushels  per 'acre  and  a  combined  production  of  676,000 
bushels  of  beans,  slightly  over  half  the  total  being  in  North  Carolina.  Such 
a  production  would  be  slightly  less  than  that  harvested  in  these  areas  in 
193S.  Most  of  this  crop  moves  to  market  by  motor  truck.  With  an  indicated 
average  price  of  only  55  cents  per  bushel  to  growers  in  1939 »  it  seems  probable 
that  this  group  of  States  will  not  make  much  change  in  its  plantings  next 
year.  The  tendency  may  be  to  reduce  the  acreage  slightly. 

Late  (l)  States :  The  first  group  of  late  Stakes  (Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Michigan,  and  Colorado)  harvested  a  record  crop  of  beans  in  1932.  end  the 
average  price  to  growers  dropped  to  a  relatively  low  level.  Plantings  for 
1939  were  reduced  slightly;  yields  arc  indicated  to  be  considerably  below 
those  of  1932»  and  present  indications  are  for  a  production  of  only  1,392,000 
bushels.  But  this  would  still  be  about  90  percent  more  than  the  10-yea.r  av¬ 
erage  crop  for  this  group.  In  1932  the  average  price  to  growers  was  83  cents 
per  bushel.  Returns  for  the  1939  crop  v/ill  not  be  known  until  later.  Any 
increase  of  plantings  for  1940  seems  inadvisable. 

Late  (2)  States ;  Bean  acreage  in  the  second  group  of  late  States 
(South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and.  California)  wa.s  increased  slightly  in  1932,  and  increased, 
again  in  1939*  With  yield.s  per  acre  ind.icatecl  to  average  about  93  bushels, 
this  late  c  rop  would,  amount  to  1,952,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,522,000 
in  1933  and  a  10-year  average  of  1,589,000  bushels.  It  is  proba/ble  that  the 
acreage  v/ill  be  reduced  slightly  in  1940. 
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Snap  beans  for  market:  Commercial  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  production, 
and  season  average  price  per  bushol  received  by  growers, 
average  1928-37,  annual  1936-39 


Group  of  States 

Average  • 
1928-37  : 

1936 

1937 

:  1933 

;  Preliminary 
•  1279 

Acreage : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pall,  preceding  yr. 

lT,  980 

l4~900 

21,300 

15,000 

20,500 

Early  (l) 

18,210 

29,100 

28,900 

70 , 0 00 

30, COO 

Early  (2) 

28,870 

30,600 

23 , 400 

70,600 

24, 200 

Second-early 

22,540 

25,200 

26,500 

28 , 400 

25,500 

Intermediate  (l) 

16,170 

21,300 

24,700 

24,000 

24,700 

Intermediate  (2) 

12,110 

13,050 

11,800 

11,500 

11,700 

Intermediate  (3) 

— 

— 

— 

7,350 

7,250 

Late  (l) 

5.310 

9,500 

10,560 

10,690 

io,4oo 

Late  (2) 

17,280 

21,450 

19,550 

19 , 820 

19,230 

Total 

135,930 

165,100 

166,710 

177,366 

174.2-io  • 

Yield  per  acre: 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pali,  preceding  yr. 

88 

87 

94 

98 

136 

Early  (l) 

39 

60 

62 

85 

90 

Early  (2) 

35 

89 

94 

90 

112 

Second-early 

6l 

53 

45 

54 

62 

Intermediate  (l) 

67 

44 

42 

60 

5? 

Intermediate  (2) 

97 

95 

93 

90 

74 

Intermediate  (3) 

— 

— 

— 

94 

93 

Late  (l) 

127 

91 

126 

161 

134 

Late  (2) 

92 

81 

96 

77 

98 

Average 

S3 

72 

75 

83 

.  92  ..  _ 

Production: 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Fall,  preceding  yr. 

1,313 

1,295 

2,006 

1,475 

1/  2,738 

Early  (l) 

1.555 

1,746 

1,792 

2.550 

2,700 

Early  (2) 

2,462 

2,710 

2,195 

2,753 

2,709 

Second- early 

1,782 

1,323 

1,131 

1/  1,533 

1/  1,590 

Intermediate  (l) 

1,090 

942 

1,047 

1.433 

1,307 

Intermediate  (2) 

1,176 

1,245 

1,095 

1,037 

1/  S71 

Intermediate  (3) 

— 

— 

691 

676 

Late  (l) 

740 

867 

1,332 

1,726 

1,39?- 

Late  (2) 

1,589 

1,747 

1,886 

1,522 

1,952 

11,307 

11,880 

12,544'  ' 

i4» 725 

15,985 

Price  per  bushel: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Fall,  preceding  yr. 

1.27 

1.28 

1.00 

1.66 

.70 

Early  (l) 

2.19 

I.65 

I.65 

1.20 

1.23 

Early  (2) 

1-37 

1.32 

1.7b 

.73 

1.21 

Second-early 

•  99 

1.19 

1.25 

.61 

•  79 

Intermediate  (l) 

.85 

1.12 

•93 

.61 

.64 

Intermediate  (2) 

.91 

.39 

1.04 

.71 

.89 

Intermediate  (3) 

— 

-- 

— 

.65 

•55 

Late  (l) 

•  88 

1.05 

.95 

.83 

— 

Late  (2) 

1.02 

.84 

1.01 

.94 

— 

Average 

1.18 

1.20 

1.24 

.92 

— 

I / Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 
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Summary 


The  prospects  aie  for  an  icier  pass  of  plantings  and  production  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  the  fresh  mar’ ret  in  1040*  Increases  in  the  acreage  planted  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  those  areas  ■where  substantial  reductions  in  acreage  too-,  piece  i.i 
1930.  Available  data  for  1939  indicate  that  prices  to  growers  were  higher  than 
in  i938„  The  acreage  planted  ir,  1040  will  probably  be  increased  over  that 
harvested  in  1930  in  the  fall,  seccrd  early,  and  late  (2)  seasonal  production 
areas »  In  the  two  sections  of  the  early  States,  intermediate  end  late  (l) 


areas,  no  relative  change  c 
acreage,  pi 


any 


considerable  magnitude  is  expected  in  the 


ed  next  year  as  compared  v;.ith  1039, 


Review 


-f  the  1339  Season 


The  United  States  ac"c  age  of  tc  rat  res  for  tl  o  fresh  market  in  1939  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  in  10  38  when  the  record  re  eduction  brought  extremely 


.ow  pr:.ce: 


The  total  1039  acreage  available  fer  1  arvest. 


Me 


;ond  largest 


on  record,  was  approximately  4  percent 
cent  greater  than  the  10-ysar  1923-37  period.  Yields  for  1933  wore  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  those  obtained  during  the  previous  year  end  to  the  10-ycar 
average.  Preliminary  estimates  through  the  intermediate  seasonal  production 
areas  indicate  that  the  1939  farm  prices  wore  nearly  40  percent  higher  than  in 
these  areas  during  1930,  and  slightly  higher  than  those  obtained  on  tho  average 
during  the  10-ycar  period  1328-37. 


The  reduction  in  acreage  in  1939  compared  with  1338  resulted  largely 
from  decreases  in  the  fall,  second  early,  and  ic.to  (1;  seasonal  producing  areas 
The  docror.se  in  production  resulted  chiefly  from  declines  in  the  second  early 
and  two  sections  of  the  lato  States.  The  largest  expansion  in  acreage  occurred 


in  the  early  (1)  area,  while 
in  production* 


me 


rly  (?)  States  showed  the  largest  increase 


The  1933  production  in  the  fall  States  increased  substantially  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  higher  yields  although  acreage  was  reduced,  while  that  in  the  early  (l 
area  decreased  slightly  in  spite  of  increased  acreage  since  yields,  although 


above  average,  wore  sharply  lower  than  ir  1958.  Beth  acreage  and  production 
wore  higher  ir  the  early  (2)  Stetos  than  in  1958,  and  lower  in  tho  second  early 
area.  In  tho  intermediate  and  late  <  1)  States  the  acreage  vr 


a. 


ores  sod 


slightly.  Production,  however,  increased  in  the  intermediate  and  decreased  in 
the  late  (l)  area.  The  production  in  the  late  (2j  area  decreased  more  than 
one-third  as  a  result  of  both  lower  acreage  end  lower  yields. 


Outlook  by  Regions 


Fall  end  earlv  State: 


Although  the  1939  production  of  fell  tomatoes  ( cbo  fall  cr co 
earliest  now- crop  movement,  starting  in  fall  of  preceding  year)  in  ' 


supplies  th 
lor  ids.  and 
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Texas  was  about  60  percent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  prices  received 
by  growers  declined  only  slightly*  With  the  acreage  in  1939  substantially 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  tendency  for 
growers  to  increase  this  acreage  in  1940  unless  weather  conditions  during 
planting  time  are  unfavorable* 

The  1939  acreage  of  spring-crop  tomatoes  in  South  Florida  was  increased 
sharply  over  the  previous  year,  from  15,500  acres  to  a  new  high  of  13,000 
acres.  Production  decreased  slightly  as  the  yields,  although  above  average, 
were  sharoly  lower  then  in  1938,  The  increased  price  received  for  the  1939 
crop  of  §2,40  per  bushel  in  comparison  with  §1,70  per  bushel  in  1938,  more  than 
offset  the  reduced  production,  and  the  cash  income  from  the  1939  crop  was  40 
percent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  Ho  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  early 
(1 )  tomatoes  ir:  south  Florida  for  1940  is  anticipated,  and  an  increase  is  pos¬ 
sible  , 

In  other  producing  districts  of  Floi  ida,  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  average  prices  of  §2,14  per  bushel 
received,  by  growers  for  the  1959  crop  were  substantially  higher  than  the  near¬ 
record  low  price  cf  §1,47  per  bushel  received  for  the  1938  crop.  As  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  those  States  was  approximately  12  per  cent  greater  then  in  the 
previous  y  ar,  the  cash  income  frem  the  crop  increased  substantially.  As  a 
result,  no  decrease  from  the  record  high  acreage  in  1939  is  anticipated  for  the 
1940  season. 

Imports  of  fresh  tomat  os  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  for  the  last  five  seasons, 
chiefly  during  the  period  from  Do comber  through  Hay,  hrvo  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  cars  annually.  Domestic  car lot  shipments  during  the  same  months 
have  averaged  in  excess  cf  10,000  cars  during  the  last  5  years.  More  then  40 
percent  of  these  domestic  shipments,  however ,  were  made  during  the  month  of 
May,  Preliminary  figures  from  t ho  trade  indicate  that  imports  from  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  1933-40  season  will  be  sharply  lower  than  in  the  pent  several  seasons. 

Second  early  tomatoes 

The  crop  of  tomatoes  in  the  second  early  States  (Ocorgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  end  other  Texas)  in  1939  was  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  end  the  prices  received  by  growers  of 
$1*24  per  bushel  were  substantially  greater  than  the  extremely  low  price  of 
§0,73  per  bushel  received  for  the  1988  crop.  The  cash  income  from  the  crop  was  I 
considerably  larger  than  in  1938*  Prices  to  growers  in  all  States  in  this 
group,  except  Mississippi,  increased  sharply  over  those  received  during  the 
previous  year.  The  acreage  in  those  States  (except  Mississippi)  has  been  in- 
croasing  over  the  past  several  years.  It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that  those 
high  prices  will  result  in  an  expansion  of  acrea.ge,  perhaps  oven  offsetting  the 
sharp  reduction  that  occurred  in  1939, 

Interne di at c  St. ate s 

The  acro.ago  and  production  in  1939  in  the  intermediate  States  (Forth 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Now  Jersey,  Union  County  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  part  of  California)  were  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1938,  Prices  received  by  growers  increased  11  cents  per  bushel,  from 
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88  to  S9  cents.  The  acreage  and  production  in  this  group  has  not  shown  much 
change  during  the  last  several  years  and  no  large  change  from  the  acreage 
planted  by  producers  in  1939  is  expected  for  the  1940  season. 

Late  States 

In  the  first  section  of  late  States  (comprised  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  other  Ohio,  Indiana,  other  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  the  northern  district  of  California)the 
acreage  ard  indicated  production  in  1939  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  1938.  The 
acreage  of  tomatoes  in  these  States  has  been  relatively  stable  for  several 
years,  and  the  acreage  planted  in  1940  is  expected  to  show  little  change. 

In  the  southern  district  of  California  (the  second  section  of  the  late 
States),  the  acreage  harvested  in  1939  decreased  sharply  from  the  previous  yeai 
Some  expansion  in  acreage  in  this  area  is  probable  in  1940. 
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Acreage,  production,  and  farm  price  of  tomatoes  for  market, 
1928-37  average  and  years  1936-39 


.or  laa. 


.0X0: 


icreage  planted  fall  of  previous  year. 


Group 

10-’  r ,  av. 
1928-37 

1936  ; 

1937 

;  1938 

1939  8/ 

1 

2  1 

3 

4  ; 

5 

Acreage 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Fall  1/ 

5,860 

7 , 300 

10,700 

9,000 

7,300 

.Early  (l)  2./ 

12,750 

11,000 

17,200 

15,500 

18,000 

Early  (2)  z/ 

28,150 

35 , 200 

27,300 

41,000 

42,600 

Second  Early  4-/ 

39,680 

41,300 

49,800 

62,400 

53,900 

Intermediate  5/ 

42,360 

47,130 

50,500 

48,500 

48,300 

Late  (l)  0/ 

32 , 550 

35,050 

36 , 400 

35 , 800 

35,200 

Late  (2)  7/  ' 

8/510 

7,150 

7,000 

10,000 

7,100 

Total  All  States 

169, 560 

184,130 

198,900 

222,200 

212,400 

Production 

1,000  bu» 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu 

.  1 , 000  bu . 

1,000  bu. 

Fall 

356 

645 

522 

350 

556 

Early  (1) 

1,448 

1,188 

1,617 

2,945 

2,880 

Early  (2) 

2 , 048 

2 , 861 

2,146 

3,562 

4,013 

Second  Early 

3,528 

3,297 

%  1  77 

O  y  XUd 

4,088 

3,325 

Intermediate 

5,676 

6,836 

6,901 

6,350 

6,628 

Late  (l) 

4,744 

5,019 

5,983 

5,774 

5,315 

Late  ( 2 ) 

907 

930 

1,155 

1,550 

958 

Total  All  States 

18,707 

20,806 

21,457 

24,619 

23,675 

Farm 

price  per 

bushel 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Fall 

2.29 

2.07 

1.90 

2.59 

2.46 

Early  (l) 

2.68 

2.90 

2.65 

1.70 

2.40 

Early  (2) 

2.29 

2.12 

2.32 

1,47 

2.14 

Second  Early 

1.34 

1.19 

1.49 

0.73 

1.24 

Intermediate 

0.93 

0,94 

0.91 

0.88 

0,99 

Late  ( 1 ) 

0.87 

0.86 

0.78 

0.72 

V 

Late  (2) 

1.57 

1.75 

1.50 

1.45 

9/ 

Total  All  States 

1.33 

1.30 

1.29 

1.06 

1/ 

2/  Florida  (south), 

0/  California  (imperial  Valley),  Florida  (other),  Texas  (lower  valley). 

4/  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas  (other). 

5/  Arkansas,  Californio.,  Illinois  (Union  County),  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Forth  Carolina,  Ohio  (southeast),  Tennessee,  Virginia. 

6/  California  (North  District),  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois  (other),  Indiana, 
Iowa.,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio  (other),  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Yfashington. 

7/  California  (South  District). 

8/  1939  data,  except  acreage,  preliminary. 

9/  Not  available. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ONIONS  FOR  1940 
S1  mm  ary 


The  1940  plantings  01  onions  Tor  the  entire  United  States  are  expected 
to  about  equal  the  area  harvested  in  1939.  Prospective  increases  in  tne  ear¬ 
ly  States  will  probably  be  offset  by  decreases  in  some  of  the  intermediate 
and  late  States.  Assuming'  average  yields  and.  no  change  in  acreage,  a  produc¬ 
tion  in  1940  about  S  percent  below  that  of  1939  would  result.  To  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  11  percent  greater  than  the  1928-37  average  production. 


Owing  to  exceptionally  high  yields  in.  the  late  producing  States,  the 
1939  production  of  onions  in  the  United  States  was  near  the  largest  of  record 
Although  the  acreage  for  harvest  was  above  the  1928-37  average,  it  was  the 
smallest  since  1934.  The  decrease  in  the  area  harvested  in  1939-,  compared 
with  other  recent  years,  was  the  result  of  dry  weather  in  south  Texas  which 
prevented,  growers  from  planting  ail  the  acres  intended  and  caused  some  plant¬ 
ed  acreage  to  fail. 


Early  Bermuda,  Onions 

On  November  1,  1938,  growers  of  Bermuda-type  onions  in  the  early  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  California.,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  indicated  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  plant  an  acreage  for  harvest  in  1939  about  equal  to  the  64,080  acres 
grown  in  1936.  Dry  weather  in  south  Texas,  where  the  major  part  of  the  early 
Bermuda  acreage  is  located,  prevented  growers  from  putting  out  as  large  an 
area  as  they  hac.  intended  and  plantings  totaled  only  5% 950  acres.  Lack  of 
rainfall  continually  harassed  the  crop  during  the  growing  season  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  in  Texas  so  that  considerable  abandonment  of  acreage  occurred,  and 
only  50,900  acres  remained  at  harvest  time.  Yields  on  the  acreage  actually 
harvested,  although  somewhat  below  the  1928-3?  average,  were  :  .uch  higher  than 
those  obtained  in  1936  and  the  highest  since  7.932.  The  production  finally 
obtained  was  but  4  percent  below  that  of  1938  and  6  percent  below  the  1928-37 
average. 


Only  a  little  lower  price  per  hundredweight  was  received  for  the  1939 
crop  than  for  the  crop  of  193-3.  Because  of  the  slightly  lower  average  price 
in  1939,  together  with  the  probability  of  a  large  supply  of  late  storage  on¬ 
ions  being  carried  over  into  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  for  the 
1940  early  cro  ,  it  seems  probable  that  growers  will  wish  to  plant  an  acreage 


in  1940  only  slightly  smaller  than  was  intended  to  be  planted  in  1939-  But 
most  of  the  seed  for  the  Bermuda  acreage  in  both  south  and  north  Texas  is  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  seed,  crop  this  year  is  reported  to  be 
relatively  light.  Available  supplier  of  new  seed,  plus  old  seed  carried  over 
are  not  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  plant  an  acreage  any  larger  than  was 
planted  a  year  a to.  Such  an  acreage  in  the  onrly  States  would  be  10  percent 


greater  than  the  acreage  actually  harvested  in  1939 • 


Since  1930,  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  of  early  Bermuda  onions  in 
Texas  has  been  shifted  from  high-yielding  irrigated  land  to  relatively 
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low-yielding  nonirrigated  land.  As  a  result,  yields  of  onions  in  the  early 
group  of  States  for  the  period  1931-39*  inclusive,  have  averaged  only  40 
sacks  per  acre  compared  with  an  average  of  84  sacks  per  acre  for  the  1921-30 
period.  If  an  acreage  10  percent  greater  than  that  harvested  in  1939  is 
grown  for  harvest  in  3.940  and  if  yields  equal  to  the  1931-39  average  are  ob- 
tainc'.d,  the  resulting  production  will  be  8  percent  in  excess  of  the  3.939  crop, 
2  percent  above  the  1928-37  average  production,  and  32  percent  below  the  roc-  j 
ord  production  of  1936  when  an  unprecedented  tonnage  was  abandoned  in  fields 
because  of  low  price. 

Intermediate  (l)  Onions 

The  acreage  of  onions  in  north  Texas  and  the  intermediate  producing 
section  of  California  in  1939  was  increased  by  14  percent  over  the  acreage  of  ; 
the  previous  season.  All  of  this  increase  was  in  north  Texas  and  represented 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  compensate  for  the  decreased  acreage  ; 
in  south  Texas  due  to  drought,  to  expand  into  new  producing  sections,  and  to 
lengthen  the  marketing  season  by  planting  a  considerable  acreage  of  Spanish- 
type  onions  which  mature  somewhat  later  than  the  predominant  Bermuda  type. 

Yields  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  the  production  was  above  average. 
Shipments  from  this  production  started  as  the  early  Bermuda  season  was  ending  ! 
and  continued  into  the  marketing  period  for  the  intermediate  (2)  onions  from 
more  northerly  States.  Prices  were  low  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  mar¬ 
keting  part  of  the  crop.  It  is  probable  that'  growers  will  be  inclined  to  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage  in  1940.  A  decrease  of  from  10  to  15  percent,  to  an  acre¬ 
age  level  about  equal  to  that  of  1938,  is  a  reasonable  assumption.  On  three 
previous  occasions,  the  production  in  this  group  has  exceeded  that  of  .1939* 
but  in  two  instances  prices  received  were  unprof it ably  low.  In  the  third  in¬ 
stance  returns  were  satisfactory  because  of  a  light  production  in  south  Texas. 

Intermediate  (2)  Onions 


Okla. 

1920- 


Thc  acreage  of  onions  in 
’  Iowa,  Scott  County j  Hash. 
37  average  acreage,  but  low 


the  intermediate  (2)  States  (N.J.j  Va. ;  Ky. ; 
,  Walla  Walla  County)  in  1939  was  above  the 
r  yields  wore  harvested  and  the  final  produc¬ 


tion  was  the  lowest  on  record.  The  price  per  hundredweight  received  by  grow¬ 
ers  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  193r  crop.  No  great  change  in  acreage  is 
expected  for  1940.  If  plantings  in  1940  are  held  at  the  1939  level  and  aver¬ 
age  yields  are  obtained,  a  production  somewhat  greater  than  the  1928-37  aver¬ 
age  would  result.  Such  a  production,  however,  would  be  below  the  large  crop 
of  1935  when  returns  to  growers  were  fairly  satisfactory. 


jate  States 


The  1939  acreage  of  onions  in  the  late  States  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  previous  high  acreage  of  the  1935  season.  Growing  conditions  were  fa¬ 


vorable  in  most  areas,  with  resultant  yields  and  production  the  highest  cf 
record.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  uniformly  good.  Harvesting  was  complet¬ 


ed  earlier  than  usual  with  a  minimum  of  weather  damage,  and  the  onions  should 
store  well.  Prices  were  relatively  low  at  harvest  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  price  for  the  entire  marketing  season  will  be  below  the  price 


for  the  1938  crop, 
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In  the  Eastern  group  of  late  States,  the  acreage  in  recent  years  has 
been  above  the  1920-37  average  owing  to  an  expansion  in  plantings  on  the  muck 
lands  of  New  York.  The  price  received  for  the  1939  crop  may  serve  to  check 
this  expansion.  But  the  effect  on  per  acre  returns  from  the  low  price  per 
hundredweight  will  be  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  exceptionally 
high  yield  per  acre.  Consequently,  little  reduction  in  acreage  for  1940  ap¬ 
pears  probable  in  the  Eastern  States.  With  average  yields,  tnis  would  result 
in  a  production  35  percent  above  the  10-year  average  and  above  the.  production 
of  any  season  except  193o  and  1939. 


Acreage  in  1939  in  the  Central  group  of  late  States  was  well  below  the 
1928-37  average  acreage.  Comparatively  light  plantings  in  Indiana  and  Chic 
during  recent  seasons  have  not  been  offset  fully  by  increased  plantings  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota.  The  expansion  of  acreage  in  Michigan,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  State  ■’ii  tills  group,  probably  will  be  checked  by  the  low  returns  frem 
the  1939  crop.  Thus  an  acreage  in  1940  about  cou.nl  to  that  of  1939  appears 
probable  for  the  Central  States.  Despite  relatively  good  yields,  the  1939 
production  for  the  group  was  below  the  1928-37  average  production.  With  aver¬ 
age  yields  in  1940  from  an  acreage  about  equal  to  that  of  1939*  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  are  not  likely  in  this  area. 


A  considerable  increase  in  plantings  in  the  Western  States,  together 
with  high  yields,  resulted  in  a  record  production  in  1939.  Competition  with 
large  quantities  of  high-quality  onions  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  ad¬ 
jacent  to  important  markets  presents  a  serious  marketing  problem  to  Western 
growers.  The  diff iculties  encountered  in-  disposing  of  the  1939  crow  probably 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  acreage  in  1940.  A  decrease  in  plantings  cf  as 
much  as  15  percent  would  still  mean  an  acreage  above  the  1928-37  average,  but 


writh  average  yields  the  resultant  production  would  be  only  5  percent 
the  10-year  average  and  somewhat  below  the  production  of  most  recent 


above 

seasons. 
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Onions:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  price 


Group  of  States  : 

10-year 

average 

1923-37 

:  1935 

:  1936 

:  1937 

:  1938 

*  Indicated 

;  1939 

Average 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Early  (Bermuda)  1 /  : 

46,530 

58,650 

82,470 

55,730 

64,080 

50,900 

Intermediate  (1)  2/  ; 

11,790 

19,250 

23, 800 

20,500 

13,600 

15,500 

Intermediate  (2)  : 

6,4r0 

8,350 

8,600 

6;ooo 

5 , 810 

6,690 

Late :  : 

Eastern  4/ . : 

Central  5/ . : 

12,780 

24,710 

15,250 

14,780 
26,900 
15 , 800 

15,900 

22,580 

15,420 

17,610 
19,530 
15 , 190 

17,530 
20,900 
16 , 110 

17,310 

21,350 

18,860 

Western  6/ . : 

Total,  Irate  . : 

52,740 

57,480 

53,900 

52,330 

54,540 

57,520 

Total,  all  States  : 

117,540 

143,730 

173,770 

134,560 

138,030 

130,610 

* 

Production 

: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

• 

ScLCirC  S 

sacks 

sacks 

sacks 

sacks 

sacks 

Early  (Bermuda)  1/  : 

2,202 

1,875 

3,292 

2,129 

2,168 

2,076 

Intermediate  (1)  2j  : 

807 

1,372 

1,353 

1,272 

768 

1,008 

Intermediate  (2)  3/  • 
Late :  : 

874 

1,070 

838 

836 

837 

677 

Eastern  4/ . : 

2,831 

3,101 

4,237 

3,283 

3,761 

4,539 

Central  5/.  .  •  . . : 

3,912 

3,560 

A  /,  °,1 

3,328 

3,422 

3,878 

lie  stern  6/. . : 

3,171 

3,511 

3,066 

3,888 

3,974 

5,034 

Total,  late  . : 

9,914 

10,172 

11,734 

10,499 

11,157 

13,451 

Total,  all  States  : 

13,797 

14,489 

17,217 

14,786 

14,930 

17.212 

’ 

P.vic 

0  per  100 

—pound  sc 

ck  7/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Early  (Bermuda)  1 /  : 

1.68 

2.72 

.76 

1.59 

1.25 

1.18 

Intermediate  (l)  2 /  : 

1.18 

1.57 

.79 

.  91 

1.47 

.73 

Intermediate  (2)  3/  ' 

1.34 

1.21 

1.13 

1.34 

1.17 

1.16 

Late :  : 

Eastern  4/ . : 

1.31 

1.34 

.94 

1.49 

1.14 

— 

Central  5/.  .  . . : 

1.24 

1.14 

.81 

1.32 

1.14 

— 

Western  6,/ . : 

1.19 

1.09 

.79 

1.16 

.91 

— 

Total,  late  . : 

1.25 

1.18 

.85 

1.31 

1.06 

— 

Total,  all  States  : 

1.31 

1.42 

.85 

1 . 31 

1.11 

— 

l/  Louisiana;  Texas;  Ca 

lif ornia 

2/  Texas,  north;  Calif 0 

mi  a . 

3/  New  Jersey.";  Virginia 

;  Kentucky;  Oklah 

oma;  Iowa 

,  Scott  County;  Washington, 

Walla  Walla  County. 

4/  Massachusetts:  New  York;  Pennsylvania. 

5 /  Ohio;  Indiana;  Illinois;  Michigan;  Wisconsin;  Minnesota;  Iowa,  other. 
6/  Idaho;  Colorado ;  Utah;  Nevada;  Washington,  other;  Oregon;  California. 
7/  Average  price  received  by  growers  for  crop-marketing  season. 
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Total  United  States  production  of  watermelons  in  1940  will  probably 
exceed  the  short  crop  of  1939  "by  from  5  bo  30  percent.  Larger  crons  are  an¬ 
ticipated  in  each  of  the  early,  second-early,  and  late  State  areas.  Although 
these  expectations  can  he  realized  by  means  of  the  probable  yield  increases 
alone,  an  acreage  expansion  is  in  prospect  in  all  areas.  However,  the  prob¬ 
able  increase  in  the  level  of  consumer  income  should  tend  to  cushion  the 
price  decline  which  the  increased  supplies  are  likely  to  cause,  and  total 
returns  to  growers  may  exceed  those  of  1933  and  1939 »  despite  a  generally 
lower  level  of  unit  prices. 

Review  of  the  1919  season 

The  total  United  States  acreage  planted  to  watermelons  has  remained 
remarkably  stable  during  the  last  three  seasons.  The  variation  from  the 
26l, l40  acres  planted,  in  1939  has  been  loss  than  1  percent.  This  acreage  is 
about  3  percent  above  the  10- year  1922-37  average.  Total  production  on  the 
1939  acreage,  however,  was  approximately  10  percent  below  the  1923-37  aver¬ 
age  of  63,000,000  melons,  as  disease  end  weather  damage  made  heavy  inroad.s 
on  yield.s  in  the  early  and  second-early  States.  Indications  are  that  the 
late-producing  area  harvested  its  largest  cron  of  recent  years,  continuing 
the  upward  trend,  of  production  in  these  States. 

With  some  exceptions,  1939  prices  to  growers  were  substantially  above 
the  levels  prevailing  in  most  States  in  1933,  owing  both  to  the  generally 
reduced  supply  situation  and  to  improved  demand  conditions  in  consuming 
centers.  Improvement  was  most  marked  in  the  heavy-producing  States  of  the 
Southeast,  which  obtained  relatively  low  prices  for  their  watermelons  in 
1933.  Total  1939  cash  income  to  growers  in  the  early  and  second-early 
States,  however,  shows  only  a  moderate  increase  over  that  received  in  1933, 
because  of  the  substantial  d.ecline  in  production. 

Outlook  by  Re r ions 


Early  States 


It  appears  that  Florida  growers  may  increase  their  plantings  of  water¬ 
melons  in  1940,  possibly  as  much  as  10  percent.  The  improvement  of  prices 
in  1939  over  those  in  the  preceding  year,  together  with  the  prospect  of  a 
relatively  higher-priced  market  next  season,  is  likely  to  stimulate  an  acre¬ 
age  expansion  of  10-13  percent.  An  even  greater  increase  in  production  is 
in  prospect  provided  average  yield  per  acre  is  realized.  Not  much  change 
in  acreage  is  expected  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  where  6,000 
acres  were  planted  in  1939?  and  a  larger  ;  iald  of  melons  increased  produc¬ 
tion  slightly  over  that  in  1933,  despite  a  reductior  in  plantings  of  1,000 
a.cres.  Prices  to  growers  were  accordingly  somewhat  lower.  For  the  two 
early  areas  combined,  the  prospect  for  1940  appears  somewhat  more  favorable 
to  growers,  for  prices  are  not  expected  to  decline  proportionally  with 
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the  probable  increased  production. 

Second  early  States 

The  season  of  1939  was  characterized  hy  widely  divergent  results  to 
growers  in  the  eight  States  comprising  the  second-early  region  (Alabama, 
Arizona,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Terns).  In  Georgia,  the  heaviest  producing  State  of  the  group,  total 
cash  returns  from  the  watermelon  crop  were  seriously  reduced,  even  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  low  levels  of  farm  value  reported  in  1938.  Owing  to  disease 
infestation  and  unfavorable  weather,  the  yield  of  melons  per  acre  was  the 
poorest  on  record.  Total  production  declined  more  than  50  percent  from 
that  of  1932,  -and  represented  only  slightly  more  than  one- third  of  the 
19 28-37  average.  Despite  an  approximate  75~Percent  increase  over  the  prices 
received  in  1938,  aggregate  farm  income  to  watermelon  growers  in  Georgia  was 
about  one- fourth  less  thru  in  the  previous  year.  Texas  growers,  also,  ob¬ 
tained  very  poor  yields  per  acre,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  a  reduction 
in  acreage,  accounted,  for  a  30-percent  decrease  in  production.  The  1939 
average  farm  price  in  that  State,  however,  reflected  the  influen.ee  of  this 
moderate  supply  and  a  substantial  rise  in  unit  prices  of  watermelons  main¬ 
tained  total  cash  income  at  the  levels  of  recent  years.  In  the  other  im¬ 
portant  producing  States  of  the  second-early  region,  crop  yield  and  produc¬ 
tion  compared  much  more  favorably  with  the  1928-37  average.  Prices  to 
growers  were  higher  than  in  193&  in  the' majority  of  these  States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  review  of  results  in  the  1939  season, 
it  appears  that  the  severed  States  last  considered  are  likely  to  make  a  net 
expansion  of  acreage  in  19'40.  Mississippi  and  Arizona  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  tendency,  but  these  possible  decreases  are  expected  to  bo  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  increases  in  the  other  areas,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina  and.  Louisiana,  where  growers  experienced  a  very  successful  season 
in  1939-  The  outlook  for  Georgia  and  Texas  also  points  toward  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  longer  acreages  in  194(3  and  an  almost  certain  increase  in  production 
over  that  of  1939 >  ranging  from  20  to  100  percent,  and  possibly  even  higher. 

This  forecast  of  expanded  acreage  is  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
the  determining  factor  in  watermelon  plantings  in  these  States  next  season 
is  likely  to  be  the  improved  unit  price  to  growers  in  1939 »  rather  than 
their  cash  income  ner  acre  -  which  actually  declined.  A  larger  production  is 
possible  with  no  increase  in  plantings,  or  even  a  slight  decrease,  provided 
a  near-average  yield  is  obtained.  Nor  the  second-early  group  of  States  as 
a  whole,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  some  increase  in  acreage  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  production  may  be  expected,  in  194(3.  The  probable  ef¬ 
fect  of  acreage  expansion  and  increased  production  in  194(3  in  the  second- 
early  group  of  States  will  be  a  decline  in  the  general  level  of  prices, 
although  total  returns  to  growers  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1939* 

Tending  to  retard  the  expected  price  slump  is  the  steadily  increasing  level 
of  consumer  income  which  should  stimulate  the  demand  of  watermelons  if 
carried  through  the  summer  months  of  1990,  But  the  influence  of  this  demand 
factor  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  effect  on  prices  of  the 
probable  large  increase  in  supplies. 
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Late  States 


The  upward  trend  in  the  acreage  of  the  late  States  since  1027  was  ac¬ 
celerated  during  the  1939  season  "by  rn  8-porcont  increase  in  plantings  over 
1932.  Planted  acreage  totaled  73,240  acres  in  the  following  States  in  1939: 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  dew  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  This 
total  compares  with  the  10- year  1923-37  average  of  54,000  acres.  With  yield 
per  acre  also  in  excess  of  the  10-yerr  average,  the  total  1939  production  of 
the  late  group  of  States  was  over  27,000,000  melons.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  tho  history  of  the  watermelon  industry,  the  crop  of  the  late  States, 
ai. though  produced  on  loss  than  half  the  combined  planted  acreage,  exceeded 
that  of  the  second-early  group.  Informant  ion  regarding  "rices  and  returns  to 
growers  in  the  late'  States  during  1939  is  not  available  at  this  time,  but  the 
general  level  is  expected  to  approximate  the  average  fop  last  season,  which 
was  ooual  to  the  1928-37  average.  The  light  supplies  available  from  the 
second-early  States; are  considered  to  have  left  a  bettor  market  for  late 
melons  than  otherwise  would  have  existed. 

It  is  important  that  watermelon  growers  in  the  late  States  ’inderstand 
the  economic  significance  of  the  unusual  supply  situations  which  obtained  in 
1938  and  in  1939-  In  each  of  these  seasons,  the  second-rear ly  melon  crop  was 
"both  advanced  in  harvest  time  arid,  light  ir.  volume  so  that  the  late  States 
found  virtually  ar  empty  market  for  their  product  and  secured,  correspondingly 
good  prices.  The  success  that  has  r.ttended  the  expansion  cf  production  in 
the  late  States  in  these  two  seasons  unfortunately  may  encourage  growers  to 
continue  to  extend  their  acreage  in  1940.  Assuming  this- will  he  the  case, 
and  that  an  average  yield  per  acre  will  he  obtained  -  following  a  normal 
season  in  the  second-early  States,  both  in  point  of  time  and  in  size  of  crop  - 
it  appears  probable  that  growers  in  the  late  States  will  find  themselves 
with  surplus  supplies  in  1940,  and  are  likely  to  experience  a  serious  decline 
in  cash  income  per  a.cre  from  the  levels  of  the  two  preceding  seasons. 
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Watermelons:  Commercial  acreage,  production,  season  average  price  received  "by 
farmers,  and  value,  by  regions,  average  1928-37  and  annual  1936-39 


Item  and  region 

Average 

1928-87 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Preliminary 

1979 

1 

2 

7 

4 

5 

ACREAGE: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Early 

34,470 

23,500 

27,500 

29 , 500 

27,700 

Second- early 

160,370 

169,200 

170,100 

164,800 

160,2  00 

Late 

94,000 

63,900 

65 , 740 

68,650 

73,240 

Total 

24s , 84o 

256,600 

263,340 

262,950 

261 , l4o 

PRODUCTION: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

melons 

melons 

melons 

melons 

melons 

Early 

1/  12,456 

8,942 

1/  10,850 

1/  10,269 

8,995 

Second-early 

1/  36,378 

1/  33,826 

i /  37,069 

1/  33,30s 

26,214 

Late 

1/  19,185 

20,787 

1/  25,315 

26,356 

2/  27,355 

Total 

1/  68,019 

U  63.555 

1/  73, 731* 

if  65,-929- 

-2/  -629564*  ~ 

FARM  PRICE: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

per  1.000 

per  1,000 

per  1,000 

por  1,000 

per  1.000 

Early 

178 

170 

178 

136 

172 

Second-early 

102 

128 

82 

95 

122 

Late 

108 

112 

108 

108 

U 

U.  S.  average 

118 

129 

lOo 

109 

3J  .  .. 

FARM  VALUE : 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Early 

2,l6S 

1,521 

1,860 

1,498 

1,5^7 

Second-early 

3, 524 

4,305 

2,863 

2,830 

3,098 

Late 

2, 04l 

2,328 

2,770 

2,846 

3/ 

Total 

7,733 

8,154 

7.P3 

7,194 

3/ 

l]  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  and 
excluded  in  computing  farm  value. 

2/  Indicated,  September  21,  1939. 

2j  Report  due  November  10,  1939. 

Early  States:  Florida,  and  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 

Second- early  States:  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 

La. to  States:  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Washington.,  Oregon ,  -and  - 
California. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CANNING  CROPS  FOR  1040 


Summary 

The  planted  acreage  and  production  cf  11  truck  crops  for  manufacture  in 
1939  was  about  20  percent  below  that  of  193^*  This  decline r  which  was  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  well-defined  product  ion  cycle  \n  these  crops,  will  be 
reflected  in  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  total  pack  of  major  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  Because  of  the  record  carry-over  of  canned  vegetables  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1939-40  season,  however,  total  supplies,  though  probably  about  12  per¬ 
cent  below  the  high  level  of  1933-39 »  exceed  the  recent  5~yen-r  average 
consumption. 

Total  supplies  of  processed  vegetables  available  for  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  the  1939_4o  season  are  considerably  less  than  the  unusually  large  supplies 
of  the  last  two  seasons  but  current  wholesale  prices  show  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  If  prices  at  which  canners  offer  to  contract 
acreage  maintain  their  usual  relationship  to  wholesale  prices  of  the  canned 
products  during  December  and  January,  and  if  the  present  trend  of  such  prices 
continues  into  those  months,  it  is  probable  that  the  contract  prices  received 
by  growers  for  their  1940  acr  age  will  be  generally  above  those  of  1939* 

Sven  though  consumption  of  conned  and  frozen  vegetables  during  1939-^0 
is  no  greater  than  average,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  canners  and  processors 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41  season  will  be  appreciably  below  average. 
Consequently ,  substantial  increases  in  the  acreages  of  most  truck  crops  for 
manufacture  in  1940  will  be  required  to  cover  average  consumption  requirements 
in  1940-41  and  provide  average  carry-overs.  For  the  4  major  crops,  green 
peas,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes,  increases  in  acreage  of  28,  12,  50 
and  2S  percent,  respectively,  should  under  average  growing  conditions  provide 
a  tonnage  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  tonnage  of  tomatoes  f^r  manufacture  in  1939  was  slightly  larger  than 
in  1933  as  compared  with  a  decline  of  about  20  percent  for  canning  crops  in 
general,  and  the  combined  canned  pack  of  tomatoes,  pulp  and  juice  for  1939  is 
likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  acreage  and  production  of 
California  asparagus  for  manufacture  in  1939  also  run  counter  to  the  general 
trend,  with  planted  acreage  about  6  percent  higher  than  in  1933  and  production 
about  7  percent  higher.  The  tota.l  canned  pack  of  asparagus,  in  1939j  however, 
was  only  about  4  percent  larger  then  last  year.  Although  the  planted  acreage 
of  lima  beans  followed  the  general  movement  and  declined  13  percent  from  1933 
to  1939,  high  yields  resulted  in  a  1939  production  slightly  above  that  of  last 
year.  With  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  lima  beans  excluded,  the  average  decline 
in  the  planted  acreage  of  the  remaining  £  crops  in  1939  compared  with  1933  was 
about  29  percent,  and  the  average  decline  in  production  about  36  percent. 
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Principal  canned  vegetables:  General  statistics,  average 
1928-37  and  annual  1934-35  to  1939-40 


Year 

Carry-over: 

y  ■■ 

Pack 

2 y 

:  Imports 

1/ 

:  Total 
:  supply 

:  Exports 
:  and 

: shipment  s 

:  4/ 

:  Apparent 
:  domestic 
:  dis- 

: appearance 

1 

,000  cases 

-Wo.  2  basis 

Average 

1,064 

84,790 

1928-37 

10, l4i 

82,911 

2,943 

95,995 

1934-35 

4,462 

75,253 

2,570 

82,285 

950 

78,080 

1935-3-6 

3.255 

106,287 

2,393 

111,935 

1,077 

'  102,888 
97,459 

1936-37 

7.970 

6,422 

94,810 

2,057 

104,837 

956 

- 1937-38 

117,262 

1,971 

125,655 

1,074 

108,609 

1938- 39 

1939- 40  5/ 

15,972 

22,285 

103,544 

82,720 

2,464 

121,980 

865 

98,830 

1 .J  Asparagus,  snap  beans,  sweet corn,  green  peas,  tomatoes ,  spinach. 

2/  Same  as  in  carry-over,  plus  beets,  pumpkins  and  squash,  tomato  pulp,  and 
juice.  3/  Tomatoes:  Usually  account  for  90  percent  of  total.  4 /  Asparagus, 
sweet  corn,  peas,  tomatoes.  1938-39  shipments  estimated  as  same  as  1937~38« 
5/  Preliminary. 


Release  Date 
November  14,  A.  M. 

TK3  OUTLOOK  FOR  SWEET  CORN  FOR  ILA1FJFACTUPF  FOR  1930 

Summary 

To  provide  anough  canned  sweet  corn  to  meet  average  consumption  in  1940-41 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  approximately  364,000  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  manu¬ 
facture,  or  an  increase  of  at out  50  percent  over  the  planting  in  1939*  Assuming 
average  yields,  a  pack  of  17  million  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans  could  "be  packed  from 
this  acreage.  A  pack  of  this  size  plus  a  carry-over  of  3*9  million  cases  from  the 
1939-40  season  would  assure  a  supply  of  21  million  cases,  enough  to  meet  normal 
disappearance  and  leave  an  average  carry-over  of  3  million  cases  for  the  1941-42 
marketing  season.  The  supply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  in  the  current  season  is 
approximately  21.8  million  cases,  which  is  3*2  million  cases  he low  the  record 
supply  of  last  season. 

Sweet  corn  for  canning:  Acreage,  production,  supply, 
disappearance,  and  prices 


Marketing 

Plo.nted 

Production 

Average 

Supply  of 
canned 

Disappear- 

[Wholesale 
[price  canned 

season 

acreage 

for 

price 

corn  (pack 

ance  from 

scorn  (f.o.b. 

August  1 

canning 

to 

plus  carry- 

canners’ 

{Midwestern 

to  July  31 

growers 

over) 

hands 

[factories) 

Tons  in 

1,000  cases 

1,000  cases  Per  dozen 

Acres 

husk 

Ton 

No.  2’s 

No.  2’s 

No.  2  cans 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 39 

1939-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40  1/ 

168,750 

208,440 

323,590 

418,990 

443»720 

491 , 850, 

360,370 

240,850 

387,200 

394,300 

498,000 

899.900 
666,700 
978,500 
880,100 

593.900 

$  7.50 
8.01 
3.46 

9.31 

10.30 

11.56 

9.93 

8.45 

16,658 

12,693 

12,568 

21,651 

15,451 

24,319 

25,114 

21,851 

14,158 

n,393 

12,388 

20,o21 

14,973 

19,375 

17,793 

$0,574 

O.758 

0.998 

O.694 

0.9b0 

O.676 

O.614 

2/  O.7OO 

1 j  Indicated.  zj  September  1939- 


1939  Rack  Relow  the  10-Yeqr  Average 

Preliminary  estimates  plo.ee  the  1939  pack  of  canned  sweet  corn  in  the 
neighborhood  of  14* 5  million  cases,  or  about  6  million  cases  below  the  1938  pack 
and  1.9  million  cases  below  the  1929-38  10-year  average.  The  large  packs  in  both 
1937  an<^  1938  served  to  pyramid  the  stocks  in  earners’  hands  until  on  Augist  1, 
1939*  the  carry-in  amounted  to  7 » 351 , 000  cases,  which -was  4,333,000  cases  above 
the  average  carry-over  stocks  of  3,013,000  cases  for  the  last  10  years.  Added  to 
the  1939  po-ck,  the  7 * 35-^- » 000  case  carry-in  mo.de  the  supply  on  hand  as  of  August  1, 
1939,  total  approximately  21. 9  million  cases.  This  supply  was  3*2  million  cases 
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"below  the  record  of  25.1  million  cases  in  1933“39»  2.9  million  cases  above 

the  average  for  the  10  marketing  seasons  from  1929“3®  to  1938“39« 

Prices  of  Canned  Corn 

The  record  high  supplies  of  canned  sweet  corn  in  1338  -39,  together  with 
the  low  consumer  income,  depressed  prices  for  canned  corn  during  the  1938-39 
marketing  season.  The  price  of  mid-western  standard  evergreen  corn  averaged 
61.4  cents  per  dozen  Ho.  2  cans  for  the  season,  as  compared,  with  b2.1  and  57*4 
cents  in  the  depression  years  .of  193-*-  anci-  193~>  anci  the  average  of  77*4  cents 
for  the  10  years  from  1929  to  1938*  Quotations  in  September  1939  averaged  70 
cents  per  dozen  Ho.  2  cans,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  60  cents  per  dozen  in 
September  of  last  year. 

1940  Carry-over  Est imated  at  Approx i mat ely  Four  Million  Cases 

The  disappearance  from  cornier s1  hands  during  the  last  four  marketing 
seasons  has  averaged  about  l8.2  million  cases,  while  the  disappearance  for  the 
10  seasons  from  1929-3®  1938- 39  averaged  15*9  million  cases.  Since  1921-22 

the  disappearance  exceeded  19  million  coses  in  only  1935“ 3^  and  1937“3'8«  With 
increased  consumer  income  for  the  1939~4®  season,  the  disappearance  during  1 939~4t-) 
probably  will  approximate  l8  million  cases.  With  such  a  disappearance  the  carry¬ 
out  as  of  July  31 »  1940,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  million  cases,  or  a 
million  cases  more  than  the  10-year  average. 

Grower  Prices. 

Prices  to  growers  .averaged  $3*45  P"r  ton  Per  the  1939  crop,  as  compared 
with  the  $10.25  per  ton  average  for  the  10  years  from  1 929-38  and  $9*93  per  ton 
in  1938*  Cash  income  from  sweet  corn  for  manufacture  in  the  past  has  shown  some 
relationship  with  planted  acreage,  with  the  greater  returns  going  to  farmers  when 
the  planted  acreage  was  increased.  If  the  acreage  in  194®  Is  increased,  the 
returns  to  growers  will  probably  show  a  corresponding  gain. 

Yields 

Yields  per  acre  in  1938  and  1939  were  2 .56  and  2,47  tons  per  acre,  re¬ 
spectively  (the  highest  yields  since  1925  a*id  1926),  while  the  average  for  the 
last  3  years  has  been  2,41  tons.  In  19154  arLC^  1938*  yields  we  re  only  1,73  and.  1.63 
tons,  respectively,  because  of  the  effects  of  drought  in  these  years.  Assuming 
yields  in  194®  equal  to  the  193®“39  10- year  average,  corn  packers  may  expect 
about  2.10  tons  per  acre. 

A  21  Million  Ca.se  Supply  Desirable  for  194®~41 

With  0,  probable  carry-over  from  the  1 939”“4®  marketing  season  of  3*9  million 
cases,  a  pack  of  slightly  more  than  17  million  cases  will  be  necessary  to  assure 
a  supply  of  21  million  cases  for  194®“4^*  A.  supply  of  this  amount  is  desirable 
as  it  allows  for  a  disappearance  of  l8  million  cases,  the  average  of  the  four 
seasons  from  1935“ 3^  t°  1938-39*  With  about  a  17  million  case  pack  and  an  l8 
million  case  disappearance,  the  stocks  on  earners r  hands  as  of  July  Jl,  1941  will 
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"bo  about  3  million  cases.  Such  a  carry-over  is  equal  to  the  1929-38  10-year 
average  and  is  one  that  is’  not'  considered  burdensome  by  the  industry. 

Increased  Planted  Acreage  Desirable  for  I34O 


A  pack  of  l/  million  cases  will  require  approximately  705*000  tons  of 
sweet  corn.  Fith  yields  at  2*10-  tons  per  acre  this  will  mean  about  335*70® 
harvested  acres  for  canning  needs.  An  additional  3*^00  harvested  acres  will  he 
necessary  for  quick  freezing.  Allowing  6.3  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  for 
average  acreage  abandonment,  plantings  of  3^2,100  acres  will  meet  the  industry 
needs.  Plantings  of  this  amount  represent  a  50*4  Percent  increase  cVer  1333* 


Sweet  corn  for  Manuf ac tur e 
(in  thousand,  cases  ~  “basis  24  No .  2  cans . 
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TEE  OUTLOOK  FOP  GREEN  PEAS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  FOR  1940 


Summary 


In  order  to  provide  for  average  consumer  requirements  of  20  million  cases  in 
l<?40-4l  and  an  average  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  planting  of  325,000 
acres  of  peas  for  canning  and  quick  freezing,  with  yields  per  acre  a.nd  acreage 
abandonment  about  equal  to  the  average  of  recent  years,  will  be  needed  in  1940  • 

This  .planting  indication  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  approximately  5  million 
cases  (24  No.  2  cans)  of  peas  will  be  carried  over  from  the  1939  supply  and  that  the 
equivalent  of  1.5  million  cases  of  this  quantity  ’will  bo  available  for  consumption 
in  1940-41  together  with  a  new  pack  of  18. 5  million  cases. 

The  tonnage  required  for  this  pack  could  be  produced  from  about  270,000  har¬ 
vested  acres  if  yields  -were  equal  to  the  average  of  the  las'  10  years.  In  addition, 
it  is  probable  that  an  increased  tonnage  of  peas  will  bo  needed  for  quick  freezing 
in  19)40,  or  the  equivalent  of  .about  29,000  harvested  acres.  This  would  make  a  total 
harvested  acreage  of  299 >000  acres.  If  abandonment  in  1940  is  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  last  10  years,  8  percent,  the  total  ulanted  acreage  in  19^0  would 
need  to  bo. about  325>000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  about  28  percent  over  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  acreage  planted  in  1939* 

The  supply  of  canned  poas  in  the  193S“40  season  is  indicated  to  total  25*7 
million  cases  (16.3  million  pack  and  9*4  million  carryover)  or  somewhat  more  than 
enough  for  normal  requirements. 


Green  peas  for  canning:  Acreage,  production,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices 


Marketing 
season 
May  1  to 
April  30 

Planted 

acreage 

j  Production] 
for  | 

‘  canning  ] 

Average 
price  to 
growers 

:  Supply  of 
: canned  peas 
:  (Pack  plus 
:  carryover) 

' D i s app  earan  c  0 
from 

*  c  arm  0  r  s 1  hand  s 

Wholesale  price 
of  canned  peas 
( Wisconsin 
brokers) 

Acres 

Tons 

( shelled) 

Per 

ton 

1,000  cases 
No.  2s 

1,000  eases 
No.  2s 

Per  dozen 

No.  2  cans 

1931-32 

258,930 

147, 400 

$54.53 

13,286 

l4,6S6 

$  .908 

1932-33 

207,750 

116,930 

43.92 

14,966 

12,466 

.312 

1933-34 

228,300 

136,980 

42 .48 

15,393 

14,493 

1.110 

193U-35 

230  ,390 

165,370 

50.09 

lb, 642 

15,842 

1.160 

1935-36 

341,360 

268,120 

51.  SO 

25,499 

20,599 

.803 

1936-37 

337,500 

137,670 

51.50 

21,453 

18,653 

•  914 

1937-38 

354,420 

268,110 

52 . 72 

26,267 

20,367 

•772 

1938-39 

334,320 

302 , 540 

52.77 

31,359 

21,359 

.680 

1339-40 

252, S10 

133 , 84o 

1+6.33 

25,700 

— 

1/  .875 

if  September  1939* 


Green  Pear,  for  Manufacture 
2 


Supply  Reduced.  Rut  Above  Requirements 

The  1939  pack  of  canned  peas  is  indicated  to  total  16.3  million  cases  of 
24  No.  2  cans,  or  about  9*2  million  cases  less  than  the  pack  of  1932*  A  record 
carryover  on  May  1  of  9*4  million  cases,  however,  resulted  in  a  total  supply  for 
the  1939-40  marketing  season  of  25*7  million  cases.  This  supply  is  nearly  6  mil¬ 
lion  cases  loss  than  the  supply  available  in  1932,  but  the  third  largest  on  record. 
It  marks  the  fifth  successive  year  in  which  the  supply  of  canned  peas  exceeded  21 
million  cases.  Such  a  succession  of  largo  annual  supplies  is  significant  in  that 
total  annual  disappearance  has  exceeded  21  million  cases  in  only  one  season  of 
record,  the  1932  season,  when  prices  received  by  earners . averaged  near  the  lowest 
on  record. 

Prices  Low  Rut  Advancing 

Wholesale  market  prices  of  canned  peas  in  late  September  have  boon  quoted  at 
32 y  to  90  cents  per  do  sen  No.  2  cans,  or  slightly  higher  than  earlier  in  the  season 
and  about  20  cents  per  do  sen  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earli¬ 
er.  The  average  for  the  1932-39  season  was  63  cents  per  do  sen  as  compared  with  77 
cents  in  1937“32  and  was  near  the  lowest  season  average  price  on  record.  Prices 
to  growers  for  the  1939  harvest  averaged  about  $46.33  per  ton  on  compared  with 
$52.77  per  ton  received  for  the  1.932  crop. 

D i s app eararic  o  May  Continue  at  High  Level 


With  the  total  supply  decreased  by  nearly  one-fifth  from  the  record  high 
level  of  last  season  and  with  consumer  purchasing  power  rising,  total  disappearance 
of  canned  peas  probably  will  bo  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  or  slightly 
above  20  million  cases  in  the  1939  season.  During  the  first  4  months  of  the  season 
beginning  May  1,  1939  disappearance  from  canncrs 1  hands  totaled  3.4  million  cases 
as  compa.rcd  with  nearly  3.2  million  canes  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  The 
movement  for  the  entire  1932-39  season  totaled  22.0  million  cases  and  set  a  new 
high  record. 

Reduced  Carryover  into  1940  in  Prospect 

On  the  basis  of  a  total  supply  in  1939  of  23*7  million  cases  and  a  total 
disappearance  approximating  the  average  of  recent  years  -  20. 5  mil], ion  canes  -  the 
carryover  on  May  1,  1940  will  total  5  million  canes.  Such  a  carryover  would  be 
4.4  million  cases  less  than  the  record  large  carryover  in  1939,  but  would  be  1.5 
million  cases  more  than  the  recent  10-year  average. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  carryover  into  1940  will  total  5  million  cases, 
approximately  18.3  million  canes  of  canned  peas  would  have  to  be  packed  from  the 
1940  crop  in  order  to  provide  for  a  total  disappearance  in  the  1940  season  of  20 
million  cases  and  a  normal  or  average  carryover  of  3*5  million  cases. 
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On  the  basis  of  a  normal  packout,  IS. 5  million  cases  (24  No.  2  cans)  could 
he  packed  from  about  205,000  tons  of  peas;  and  on  the  assumption  of  average  yields 
per  acre  such  a  tonnage  could  he  produced  on  a  harvested  acreage  of  270,000  acres. 

Quick-frozen  peas  required  16,000  tons  of  peas  in  1933  nnd  16,400  tons  in 
193S,  or  25,000  and  26,100  acres  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  some  expansion 
in  this  industry  vail  occur  in  1940.  If  it  is  assumed  that  it  \/ill  not  be  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  17,500  tons  of  peas,  a  total  of  29,000  acres  on  the  basis  of 
average  yields  per  acre  would  bo  needed. 

Acreage  abandonment  of  canning  peas  in  1933  totaled  only  6,730  acres,  or 
2.7  percent,  whereas  the  average  abandonment  for  the  recent  10-year  period  is  about 
3  percent  of  the  planted  acreage. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  total  planted  acreage  of  peas  for  pro¬ 
cessing  in  1940  could  approximate  325 ,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  about  23  percent 
over  the  planted  acreage  in  1939*  Such  an  acreage  would  apT'ce„r  to  provide  for  all 
normal  requirements. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  EOR  TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE  FOR  1040 


Summary 

With  average  yields  a  planting  of  466,000  acres  of  tomatoes  for  manu- 
.facturo  in  1940  probably  would  provide  for  all  normal  requirements  in  the 
1940-4l  marketing  season.  This  acreage  would  be  2c  percent  more  than  the 
1939  planted  acreage.  Total  supplies  of  canned  tomatoes  in  1939  are  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  1938  and  only  slightly  larger  than  aver¬ 
age  annual  disappearance.  As  a  consequence,  the  carry-over  into  1940  probab¬ 
ly  will  be  less  than  normal.  Also,  the  supplies  of  tomato  juice  and  other 
products  in  1939  are  indicated  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  other  recent 
years. 


Around  24  million  cn.ses  (24  No.  2  cans)  of  canned  tomatoes,  or  the 
equivalent  of  average  disappearance  of  domestic  canned  tomatoes  for  recent 
years,  could  be  packed  from  about  720,000  tons  of  tomatoes.  In  addition, 
a  total  of  approximately  1,030,000  tons  would  be  required  for  the  pack  of 
juice  and  other  tomato  products.  This  quantity,  1,300,000  tons,  could  be 
produced  from  440,000  harvested  acres  -  assuming  average  yields.  If  average 
abandonment  is  allowed  for,  an  additional  26,000  acres  would  need  to  be  plant' 
ed. 


1939  Season 

Contracts  for  acreage  in  1939  were  made  at  lower  prices  then  in  1938, 
and  the  acreage  planted  decreased  about  11  percent.  Yields  indicated  at 
4.73  tons  per  acre,  somewhat  higher  than  in  1938,  resulted  in  a  production 
of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  of  1,747,300  tons,  or  slightly  more  than  in 
1938  and  20  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average  crop. 


On  the  basis  that  the  usual  proportion  of  the  crop  will  bo  used  for 
canned  tomatoes,  the  1939  pack  may  be  expected  to  total  about  22.4  million 
cases,  or  about  the  same  as  the  recent  10-year  average.  Supply  (pack  plus 
carry-over)  of  domestic  tomatoes,  therefore,  probably  will  be  25*2  million 
cases  or  about  1  million  less  than  in  1938-39  and  the  smallest  since  1933* 
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Tomatoes  for  manufacture:  Acreage,  production,  supply,  disappearance,  and  price 


Marketing 
season 
Aug.  1 
to 

July  31 

Planted 

acreage 

Production 
for  manu¬ 
facture 

Average 
price 
per  ton 
to 

grower 

Supply  of 
canned  tomatoes 
(pack  plus 
canners 1 
carry-over) 

D  iso.pp  car  an  c  e : 
of  canned  : 
tomatoes  : 
from  canners1 : 
hands  : 

Wholesale- 
price  can¬ 
ned  toma¬ 
toes  ( f . o.b 
Indiana) 

Acres 

Tons 

Del. 

1,000  cases 

No.  2  s 

1,000  cases 
Ho.  2s 

Per  doz. 
Ho. 2  cans 

1933-34 

296,250 

1,021,300 

11.39 

22,261 

21,391 

.25 

193)4-35 

435,620 

1,420,700 

12.03 

23,246 

21,916 

.25 

193^-36 

510,150 

1,629,000 

11.62 

22,315 

26,225 

.70 

1936-37 

477,100 

1,927,500 

12.64 

25,639 

23,S29 

•74 

1937-32 

473,200 

1,926,700 

i3.ll 

22,027 

24,227 

.675 

1932-39 

402 , 660 

1,737,700 

12.41 

26,160 

23,360 

.645 

1939-40 

365,140 

1,747,300 

a! 

4,  ; 

ri  , 
*  1 

1 

25 , 200 

**  .70 

*  Indicated.  ** Sop tent or  23- 


Prices 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  average  price  received  hy  grow¬ 
ers  of  tomatoes  for  commercial  manufacture"  was  about  4  percent  lower  for  the 
1939  crop  than  in  193&,  and  about  6  percent  lower  than  the  10-year  average. 
During  the  marketing  season  ended  July  31,  1939 >  average  wholesale  prices  of 
canned  tomatoes,  only  64*5  cents  per  dozen  Ho.  2  cans,  were  also  4  percent 
lower  than  in  the  previous  season  and  20  percent  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  last  10  years.  Prices  rose  slightly  during  the  early  part  of  the  1939 
season,  from  65  cents  per  dozen  during  the  week  of  August  5  bo  JO  cents  for 
the  week  of  September  23* 

The  level  of  prices  received  by  canners  in  December  and  January  is 
usually  a  significant'  factor  in  determining  prices  at  which  tonnage  will  be 
contracted  with  growers  the  following  season.  During  December  1932  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1939 »  prices  received  by  canners  were  4  percent  less  than  during  the 
previous  season  and  canners  made  contracts  with  growers  in  1.939  at  prices 
also  about  4  percent  lower  than  in  1.932.  If  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  contin¬ 
ue  higher  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  coming  winter  months,  it  is  probable 
that  contract  growers1  prices  for  the  1940  crop  probably  will  also  be  higher. 

Canned  Supplies  Below  Average 

The  1939  puck  of  canned  tomatoes  is  expected  to  total  about  22.4  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  or  2  percent  less  than  in  1932,  but  about  equal  to  the  10-year 
(192S-37)  average  of  22,362,500  cases.  Carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes  on  August 
1,  1939  was  estimated  at  2.2  million  cases,  or  about  11  percent  more  than  the 
average  of  the  annual  carry-over  during  the  10-year  (1922-37)  period.  Adding 
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this  2.8-million-case  carry-over  to  the  estimated  pack  gives  an  indicated  total 
supply  of  domestic  canned  tomatoes  for  1939“^)  about  23-2  million  cases,  or 
4  percent  less  than  the  1938-39  supply. 

The  pack  of  tomato  juice  showed  a  phenomenal  increase  from  1933  to  1937* 
From  4.5  million  cases  (24  No.  2  cans)  in  1933*  the  pack  of  juice  increased  to 
l6.R  million  cases  in  1936  and  to  I0.9  million  cases  in  1937*  These  2  large 
packs  in  succession  resulted  in  a  large  carry-over  stock,  and  in  1938  the  pack 
of  juice  was  reduced  to  11.2  million  cases.  The  1939  pack  is  indicated  at 
about  12  million  cases.  The  carry-over  of  juice  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939 
season  was  less  than  that  of  a  year  .ago,  J>.0  million  cases  compared  with  3*8 
million  on  August  1,  1338* 


Disappoaranc e 


Consumer  demand  for  canned  tomatoes  during  the  1938-39  season  was  lower 
than  in  the  previous  season.  Apparent  domestic  consumption  of  all  canned  toma¬ 
toes  was  4  percent  smaller  than  in  1937“38>  and  the  wholesale  price  was  4  per¬ 
cent  lower.  With  the  supply  of  domestic  tomatoes  slightly  less  than  in  1937~38 
the  disappearance  from  c aimers’  hands  in  1938-39  was  also  slightly  less,  being 
23 >360,000  cases  as  compared  with  24, 837 >000  cases  in  1937~38*  Imports  during 
the  1338-39  season  totaled  2,464,000  causes  and  exports  totaled  72,000  cases. 
Apparent  disappearance  of  tomato  juice  totaled  12  million  cases  in  1938-39 
compared  with  approximately  I3.I  million  in  1337~38  and  16.5  million  in  1936-37 
the  largest  on  record. 


1940  Acreage  Requirements 

Consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  as  indicated  by  disappearance,  averaged 
24,135,000  cases  for  the  last  5  years  and  required,  on  the  basis  of  normal  pack 
out,  a  total  of  75^,000  tons  of  tomatoes  per  year.  If  this  rate  of  consumption 
is  to  be  maintained  in  1940  and  if  canned  tomatoes  take  about  40  percent  of  the 
tonnage  of  all  tomatoes  for  manufacture,  a  total  production  of  about  1,800,000 
tons  will  bo  needed  in  1940.  On  the  basis  of  yields  equal  to  the  average  of 
1928-37,  this  tonnage  would  require  440,000  acres  for  harvest.  Provision  for 
an  average  abandonment  in  1340  of  about  5*6  percent  of  the  planted  acreage 
would  require  an  additional  2o,000  acres.  This  would  call  for  a  total  planting 
of  466,000  acres. 


During  the  World  War  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of 
canned  vegetables,  but  even  in  lQlS-17  exports  were  valued  at  only  $4,765,000, 
as  compared  with  exports  in  1938  valued  at  $3,586,000.  The  actual'  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  showed  no  increase  during  the  war  years  and  was  as  follows: 
1913  ~  24,250,000;  1914  -  25,984,000;  1915  -  14,457,000;  1916  -  22,433,000 

and  1917  -  25,735,000. 


CAMMED  TOMATOES:  Pack,  Conners’  Carry-over,  and  Disappearance  (in  thousand  cases  -  basis  24 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  S HAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  FOR  1940 

Summary 

A  1940  pack  of  about  ~f .6  million  cases  of  snap  beans  probably  would  be  suf' 
ficient  to  meet  average  consumption  requirements  and  to  reduce  the  carry-over  to 
about  average  proportions.  Such  a  pack  probably  could  be  obtained  from  about 
SO, 000  tons.  If  yields  and  abandonment  are  near  average,  a  planting  of  53,100 
acres  in  1940,  or  12  percent  more  than  in  1939 »  would  produce  the  required  pack. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  wholesale  prices  for  canned  snap  beans  advanced  some¬ 
what  above  the  low  levels  established  during  the  1938-39  season.  As  prices  paid 
to  growers  for  the  1939  crop  of  snap  beans  are  near  the  record  low  levels  from 
1932  to  193^i  the  scale  of  prices  in  1940  may  be  somewhat  above  the  1939  level. 

Snap  Beans  for  Ginning:  Acreage,  production,  supply,  disappearance,  and  prices. 


Marketing 
season 
August  1, 
to 

July  31 

Planted 

acreage 

rProduction: 
:  for  : 

:  canning  : 

Average 

price 

to 

growers 

:  Supply  of  : 
rearmed  snap: 
:  beans  (pack: 
:plus  carry-: 
:  over)  : 

Disappearance  of:  Wholesale 
canned  snap  :  price  of 

beans  :  canned  snap 

from  canners1  :  beans  at 
hands  :  Baltimore 

1931-32 

Acres 

58,720 

Tons 

68,700 

Per  ton 

$52.98 

1,000  cases 
no.  2s 

7,567 

1,000  cases  Per 

no.  2s  no. 

6,167  $ 

dozen 

2  cans 

.63 

1932-33 

31,480 

43,900 

37,97 

5,424 

4,724 

.61 

1933-31* 

42,890 

60,200 

38.59 

6,232 

5,532 

.71 

1934-35 

47 , 860 

66 , 100 

4i.4i 

7,000 

6, 620 

.74 

1935-36 

51,730 

81,500 

43.06 

7,541 

7,381 

.69 

1936-37 

57,570 

76,500 

44.44 

6,789 

6,759 

.83 

1937-38 

69,780 

107,000 

47,82 

10,082 

9,382 

.  66 

1938-39 

75,730 

128,100 

44.87 

11,415 

9,775 

.56 

1939-40 

51,710 

78,400 

42.00 

8,840 

1/ 

.66 

1/  September  quotation. 


Record  1953  Pack 

The  1933  pack  of  canned  snap  beans  was  the  largest  on  record  and  resulted  in 
the  largest  recorded  total  supply  for  a  season.  Carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1937- 
38  marketing  season  of  around  500,000  cases  (basis  24  no.  2)  was  slightly  below  the 
average  carry-over  for  the  preceding  seven  marketing  seasons. 

Wholesale  prices  for  the  canned  product  were  reduced  to  a  low  level  early 
in  the  1933-39  season.  These  prices  remained  relatively  low  until  late  in  the 
season.  For  the  12-month  period  ending  July  Jl,  1939*  the  average  seasonal  price 
per  dozen  no.  2  cans  of  56  cents  was  nearly  20  percent  below  the  average  price  for 
green  and  wax  beans  for  the  preceding  seven  marketing  seasons. 
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The  domestic  consumption  of  canned  snap  beans  during  the  1938-39  season  of 
around  9 , 775 >000  cases  slightly  exceeded  the  record  large  disappearance  from  can¬ 
ners'  hands  for  the  1937“38  season.  But  while  the  canned  product  was  moving  into 
marketing  channels  relatively  freely,  wholesale  prices  were  low  and  canners  con¬ 
tracted  with  growers  for  the  193 S— 39  requirements  at  prices  about  7  percent  below 
the  1938  prices. 


1939  Acreage  Reduced 

The  1939  acreage  planted  to  snap  beans  for  manufacture  was  reduced  about 
32  percent  below  the  1938  plantings.  The  production  indicated  for  1939  of  78,400 
tons  compares  with  128,100  tons  estimated  for  1938.  The  1938  pack  was  10,915.000 
standard  cases.  Although  statistics  regarding  the  pack  for  1939  are  not  y®t  avail¬ 
able,  it  seems  probable  that  this  year's  total  pack  will  be  around  7.000,000  cases. 
The  carry-over  on  July  31.  1939  was  probably  about  1,840,000  cases.  Adding  this 
carry-over  to  a  7 » 000, 000-case  pack  gives  a  supply  of  8,840,000  cases  for  the 
1939-40  marketing  season. 

Domestic  consumption  of  snap  beans  during  the  last  eight  marketing  seasons 
has  ranged  from  4,724,000  cases  in  1932-33  1°  the  record  heavy  consumption  of 
9.775.000  cases  in  193^—39 *  ln  Ik®  1937-38  season,  about  9*332,000  cases  of  canned 
beans  left  canners'  hands.  The  average  disappearance  for  the  last  five  marketing 
seasons  is  7.983.000  cases.  Such  factors  as  the  quantities  of  competing  winter 
vegetables,  particularly  fresh  snap  beans,  and  the  buying  power  of  consumers  have 
a  bearing  on  the  disappearance  of  the  canned  product. 

The  unusually  large  disappearance  of  canned  snap  beans  during  the  1937-38 
and  1938-39  seasons  was  accomplished  at  a  relatively  low  level  of  wholesale  prices. 
Prices  have  recently  advanced  and  it  appears  they  may  remain  somewhat  above  the 
recent  low  levels,  and  consumption  requirements  for  the  1939-40  marketing  season 
may  be  somewhat  lower  than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons. 

Assuming  that  8,000,000  cases  (or  a  quantity  about  in  line  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  five  marketing  seasons  1934-35  1938-39)  move  from  canners'  hands 

during  the  12-month  period  ending  July  31.  1940,  the  supplies  estimated  on  hand 
on  July  31,  1939  of  8,840,000  cases  will  be.  adequate  for  the  1939-40  season  and 
leave  a  carry-over  for  the  1940-4 1  season  of  around  840,000  cases 

1940  Requirements 

A  pack  of  between  7.500.000  and  7.750,000  cases  of  snap  beans  in  1940  pro¬ 
bably  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  supply  within  the  limits  of  average  consumption 
requirements  and  leave  a  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1940-41  season  that  would  not 
be  burdensome.  A  production  of  approximately  80,000  tons  probably  would  provide 
for  the  required  pack  of  canned  snap  beans. 

Given  a  yield  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  of  the  10-year  (1928-37)  period, 
or  1.46  tons  per  acre,  80,000  tons  could  be  produced  from  a  harvested  acreage  of 
around  55.000  acres.  Allowing  for  an  average  abandonment  of  5*8  percent,  a  total 
of  58,100  acres  would  need  to  be  planted  in  1940.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  12 
percent  above  the  1939  planted  acreage. 


SNAP  BEANS  FOB  MANUFACTURE :  Acreage,  yield  per  Acre,  Production,  Prices  and  Value  Received  by  Growers, 

1S28-37  Acreage,  1938  and  1939. 
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THE  FRUIT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 


Release  date 
November  13,  P.M. 


G^imral  Burov  ry 


Consumer'  demand  for  fruits  ih  the  United  States  'luring  1940  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1939.  This  will  mean  an  increase 
in  the  domestic  outlet  for  the  large  su  _ lies  available  from  the  1939 
harvests.  But  large  supplies  of  fruits  also  are  available  this  /ear  in 
the  major  importing  countries.  This  fact,  along  with  war  conditions  in 
Europe,  is  expected  to  offset  Lor  ;cly  the  favorable  factor  of  increased 
sonsumer  buying  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  combined  production  of  all  fruits  during  the  next  five 
years  (1940-44)  probably  will  bo  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5-year 
period,  1934-30.  Production  during  the  1939  season  is  indicated  to  be 
well  above  the  1934-33  average. 

During  the  next  five  years  significant  increases  are  exf ected  in 
the  production  of  grapefruit,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Moderate  increases  are 
anticipated  for  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries,  and  "rape  production  probably 
will  increase  slightly.  The  trend  in  apple  production  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  downward  at  a  moderate  rate.  Dried  prune  .  ro.lucticn  probably  will 
decrease  moderately  during  the  next  few  years.  No  significant  changes  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  average  production  of  other  fruits. 

Prices  of  fruits  in  general  have  been  at  relatively  low  levels  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  apparent  that  as  supplies  continue'  to  increase  it 
will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  dispose  of  fruit  sup^  lies  at  reasonable 
returns  to  the  growers  unless  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  level 
of  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Recent  trends  of  production  of  the  13  major  fruit  crops  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  5-year  averages  in  the  following  tablo. 
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Volume  of  United  States  fruit  production,  major  crops, 

5-year  averages,  1919-38 


'UL.-zrjr.zrrr. 


Crop 

1919-23 

1924-28 

1929-33 

1934-38 

( Thousand  tons  -  fresh  equivalent  basis) 

Apples 

3*904 

4,013 

3,805 

3,663 

Citrus,  total 

1,641 

2,123 

2,673 

3*986 

Oranges 

1*156 

1*469 

1,822 

2,521 

Grapefruit 

297 

402 

579 

1*114 

Lemons 

183 

252 

272 

351 

Grapes 

1*735 

2,321 

2,071 

2,369 

Peaches 

1,116 

1*315 

1*275 

1,255 

Plums  and  prunes 

454 

623 

707 

760 

Pears 

403 

523 

597 

700 

Apricots 

149 

167 

243 

216 

Strawberries 

153 

204 

209 

193 

Cherries 

1/ 

2/  33 

3/  125 

2/  134 

Cranberries 

23  r  30 

31 

28 

Clives 

11 

15 

19 

29 

Total  13  fruits 

..  9,640. _ 

L  11*417  .... 

L  .  11*755  _  . 

13,338.. 

1/  5  States.  2 /  10  States.  3/  12  States. 


Total  volume  of  fruit  production  during  the  five  seasons,  1934-138, 
averaged  about  two-fifths  larger  than  that  of  the  5-year  period,  1919-23* 

The  rate  of  increase,  as  measured  by  the  5“ year  averages,  was  fairly  uniform 
during  this  20-year  period.  The  trend  of  apple  production  has  been  moderately 
downward.  Production  of  oranges  has  more  than  doubled  and  is  now  exceeded 
only  by  apples.  Trie  grapefruit  crop  has  increased  to  nearly  four  times  the 
1919-23  average,  and  lemon  production  has  almost  doubled.  Significant  in¬ 
creases  also  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  grapes,  pears,  plums  and 
prunes,  apricots,  strawberries,  and  cherries. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  annual  average  per  capita  production  of 
the  13  fruits  increased  from  17 6  pounds  for  the  5-ysar  period,  1919-23*  to 
207  pounds  during  1934-38.  The  per  capita  production  of  apples  declined 
20  percent  luring  this  period  whereas  that  uf  all  citrus  fruits  doubled. 
Cherries,  pears,  plums  and  prunes,  olives,  and  apricots  increased  materially 
in  per  capita  production  over  the  same  period;  grapes  increased  moderately, 
peaches  declined  slightly  after  a  temporary  increase;  strawberries  increased 
rapidly  during  the  middle  of  the  period  but  are  now  only  slightly  higher 
than  in  1919-23*  From  present  indications  it  appears  that  during  the  next 
five  seasons  a  larger  per  capita  supply  of  fruit  may  be  expected  but  an 
increasing  proportion  of  this  supply  will  be  comprised  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  trend  in  per  capita  production  and  the 
significant  shifts  that  have  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  per  capita 
total  during  the  past  20  years. 
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Unite!  States  per  capita  production  of  major  fruit  crops, 

5-year  averages,  1919-30 


Crop 

1919-23 

1924-23 

1929-33 

1934-33 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Apples 

71.5 

68.4- 

61.1 

56.9 

Citrus,  total 

30.0 

36.1 

42.9 

61.3 

Oranges 

21.2 

25.0 

29.2 

39.1 

Grapefruit 

5.4 

6.3 

9.3 

17.3 

Lemons 

3.4 

4.3 

4.4 

5.4 

Grapes 

31.7 

39.5 

33.3 

36.7 

Pe aches 

20.5 

22.4 

20.5 

19.5 

Plums  and  Prunes 

3.3 

10.6 

11.4 

11.8 

Pears 

7.4 

8.9 

9.6 

10.9 

Apricots 

2.7 

2.9 

3.9 

3.3 

Strawberries 

2.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.0 

Cherries 

.8 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

Cranberries 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

Olives 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Total  13  fruits 

176.1 

194.5 

138.9 

206.3 

Bananas  -  imports 

18.6 

. 23.7 

21.0 

22.7 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  an!  cannot  fruit  also  has  increased 
materially  durin'  the  last  20  years  but  that  of  dried  fruits  has  decreased 
slightly  within  the  last  decade.  The  followin  ;  data  represent  the  apparent 
per  capita  consumption  of  fresh,  canned,  and  drie  i  fruits  by  5— year  periods 
from  1919  to  193S. 
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United  States  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh,  canned,  and  dried  fruits, 

5-vear  averages,  1919-23  to  1934-33. 


— y.~ — 

1919-23 

If 

1924-28 

1  1929-33 

[ 

'  1934-38  1/ 

jl  Fresh  i  Canned  iDriedb  Fresh  l  Canned!' Dried 

■  _ !  !  ■'  i  .  1  '■ 

’Fresh 

Canned  1  Driedj 

’Freshi  Canned 

Dried 

•  i! 

j! 

Apples- S /  . .  ['  50.  S 

'  1.30 

.25jf 

45,.  0 

Pounds  per  capita 

1.42  f  . lS*f .  39 . 5  f  .98 

,13| 

1  38. Sf  1.10 

.13 

Pears  . .•  4.8J  .69 

■  .061 

5.3 

.68 

.071  4.8 

1.00 

.03, 

5.9 

1.19 

.04 

Peaches, .  11.7 

2.58 

.  .43|| 

1-2.0 

3.52 

.33 

'  10.2 

2:34 

.291 

10.8 

3.26 

.31 

Plums  and  prunes  jj  1.3 

.19 

1.55|j 

1.3 

.26 

1 . 68  1 . 3 

.36 

1.65; 

1.1 

•  55 

1.67 

Apricot's  .  ij  .2 

Cherries  . i  ;■  .4 

1.03 

'  .1H| 

.2 

.70 

.17 

1 .  .4 

.71 

.26! 

.2 

.86 

.23 

.46 

■  - :! 

.9 

.64 

- 

I.  1.2 

.67 

1.3 

.69 

— 

Cranberries  .  '!  . $ 

_ 

•1 

;  —  || 

.5 

_ 

.5 

— 

.5 

-- 

— 

Strawberries  ....  |i  3.0 

3.2 

_ 

3.0 

__ 

i 

3.0 

— 

Grapes  . . j  14.7 

— 

‘  -- 

19.6 

!  16.0 

— 

— 

20.5 

— 

Pineapples  .  i  .8 

2.26 

’  —  ii 

1.1 

3.26 

.9 

3.44 

_ 

.7 

3.93 

. - 

Figs  .  3/ 

— 

•50 

.2 

.48 

.1 

.39 

.2 

— 

.44 

Berries. .  \\ 

.  -42 

— 

.76 

- 

_ . 

.55 

, - I 

- . 

•  5»^) 

- . 

Olives  .  j 

.34 

- 

_ 

.39 

_ 

.38 

_ I 

.39 

_ 

Fruits  for  salad  : 

.01 

-  Ii 

.16 

-- 

.34 

.67 

Currant's  .  ij 

'  .  32'-! 

_ 

.11 

_ 

.06! 

_ 

~ 

.04 

Dates  . .  j 

.371! 

_ 

.46 

_ 

7-  — 

.381 

— 

— 

.46 

Raisins  .  1 

__ 

2.50;! 

— 

— 

2.70 

1  — 

2.08; 

— 

-- 

2.16 

Total  .  j  88.1 

S.  28 

_6.  is1: 

89. 3 |ll. 81 

6.16 

77.9 

11*27 

5.27! 

82.8 

13.37 

5.68 

..  - 

Oranges  .  l|  17.4 

_ 

2Q.2 

_  _ 

_ 

23.5 

—  —  1 

31.0 

Grapefruit  4 /  . >  ii  4.9 

.03 

—  :! 

5.7 

.22 

_ 

6.9 

.48 

_ 

10.3 

2.00 

Lemons  .  ij  3.4 

— 

■  ii 

4.2 

. 

— 

— 

4.0 

_ 

— 

4.7 

_  _ 

Total  .  25.7 

.03 

Ij 

30.1 

.22  ; 

—  — 

34.4 

,  48 

— 

46.0 

2.00 

— 

Bananas  . jj  17.2 

— 

—  ! 

21.9 

— 

- 

■  18.3 

. 

20.7 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL  .  jl31.p 

j! 

9.31 

6.12!! 

;i 

141.3 

12.03  - 

6.16 

130*5 

• 

11.75 

• 

5.27 

149.5jl5.37 

5.68 

_!/  Preliminary.. 


2]  Canned  includes  apple  sauce. 

3/  Less  than  .005. 

4/  Canned  includes  grapefruit  juice. 


As  with  other  a 'Tic  ultural  commodities,  variations  in  prices  received 
by  producers  of  fruits  m  associated  rather •  closely  with  variations  in  the 
two  factors,  total  supply  an.  consumer  income.  During  the  period,  1/L9-29, 
when  consumer  incc-m.;  was  on  a  relatively  high  level  an.-,  the  combined  produc¬ 
tion  of  call  fruits  was  on  a  low  level  compared  with  more  recent  years,  most  of 
the  variation  in  fruit  ..-rices  in  this  period  was  caused  by  the  rather  marked 
changes  from  yu ar  to  year  in  fruit  supplies.  Since  1-/29 ,  however,  total  pro¬ 
duction  has  remained  on  a  relatively  high  level  whereas  consumer  income  has 
been  relatively  low  with  marked  variations  from  year  to  year.  During  the 
latter  period  the  influence  of  consumer  income  ,n  fruit  r. rices  has  been  more 
important  than  in  previous  years. 
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In  relation  to  the  1124-29  level  of'  fruit  production  and.  prices,  the 
recent  5-yo ar  (1934-32)  average  production  of  all  fruits  combined  is  13  percent 
higher  v.hereas  the  index  of  prices  receive.’,  for  all  fruits  is  39  percent  loner. 
The  index  of  prices  receive!  for  all  f am  products  (1934-32  average)  is  about 
23  percent  below  the  1924-29  level.  During  this  period  x  rices  of  grapefruit , 


oranpes,  cherries, 


'ears,  an’,  dried  prunes  decreased  no  re  than  L  rices  of 


hier 


major  fruits.  Prices  of  -ra;  e fruit  and  oran  ;es  decreased  0! 
res_  actively;  cherries  50  percent,  pears  43  percent, 


dried  prun 


and  %  percent 

rcent , 


)  I 

44 


prapes  3°  percent,  apples  31  percent,  strawberries  30  percent,  peaches  26 
percent,  apricots  25  percent,  olives  20  percent,  plums  and  fresh  ;  rums  Id 
cent.  The  1934  30  average  of  cranberry  prices  was  the  same  as  the  1924-29 

cl  VC  I  c.  • 


Data  in  the  folio  win  7  table  indicate  the  chan  30  s  an  total  fruit  produc¬ 
tion,  prices  received  for  fruits,  ±  rices  received  for  all  agricultural  a  ronucts, 
an’,  consumer  purchasin  power  (as  measure .’.  by  income  of  industrial  .vorkei  s) 
durinp  the  last  20  years. 


Fruit  production,  fruit  prices,  and  nonajric ultural  income,  1919-33 


(Index  n 

indoors  1924-23  =  10C) 

Income  of  industrial 

Prices  received 

Year 

Fruit 

Fruit 

workers 

for  ell  farm 

production 

prices 

(Jul  -June  over  a  ;o) 

pro  uc t s 

1919 

77.3- 

137.9 

110.6 

145.9 

1920 

93.1 

121.4 

97.2 

144.5 

1921 

59.7 

129.5 

76.1 

35.6 

1922 

99.3 

96.0 

94.3 

90.4 

1923 

100.3 

33.9 

99.6 

97.3 

I924 

91.3 

103.7 

94.6 

97.9 

1925 

91.3 

104.0 

100.7 

106.3 

1926 

120.1 

37.0 

101.4 

99.3 

1927 

37.6 

112.3 

93.9 

95.2 

1923 

US. 7 

30.4 

105.0 

102.1 

1929 

90.0 

112.1 

100.9 

100.0 

1930 

112.4 

71.3 

76.6 

36.3 

1931 

121.4 

55.2 

56.2 

59.6 

1932 

104.6 

44.1 

42.3 

44.5 

1933 

102.1 

53.2 

53.4 

47.9 

1934 

105.3 

60.0 

64.0 

61.6 

1935 

117.1 

60.6 

73.6 

74.0 

1936 

101.2 

73.9 

39.-6 

73.1 

1937 

142.0 

53 . 1 

32.2 

32.9 

1933 

125.5 

52.2 

76.2 

65.I 

1939  1 / 

137.1 

1 /  Based  on  preliminary  indications. 
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With  rapid  increase  in  fruit  production  during  recent  years,  the.  export 
outlet  has  become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  marketing'  of  United  States 
fruit  crops.  Although  trade  restrictions  of  various  kinds  in  a  number  of 
countries  have  tended  to  curtail  United  States  fruit  exports  during  the  last 
10  years,  the  total  volume  exported  in  recent  years  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  5-yoar  period  immediately  preceding  the  World  War. 

For  the  1939-40  marketing  season  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe 
have  relatively  large  supplies  of  fruits.  The  average-to— large  crops  p reduced 
in  Europe  this  season  have  tended  to  restrict  imports  during  the  early  months 
of  the  season.  Thu  situation  has  been  particularly  unfavorable  for  apple 
expoits  from  the  Unite!  States  and  Canaan, 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  exports  may  be  restricted  further  by  an 
unfavorable  exchange  rate  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Canada.  Import 
licenses  are  now  required  by  the  British  Government  for  all  fresh,  canned,  and 
dried  fruit  except  fresh  apples,  pears,  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lines, 
and  lemons.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  some  forei.  n  markets  will  be  closed 
to  the  United  States  and  others  may  restrict  imports  of  fruit  and  fruit  products 
because  of  the  necessity  of  conserving  exchange  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping 
space.  Increased  ocean-freight  and  insurance  rates  nay  also  have  an  important 
effect , 

It  is  probable  that  exports  of  fresh  apples  and  pears  from  the  United 
States  during  the  1939-40  season  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  relatively 
large  volume  exported  last  year.  A  large  part  of  the  United  States  exports  of 
citrus  fruits  usually  goes  to  Canada.  It  seems  'probable,  however,  that  exports 
to  Canada  this  season  wall  be  no  larger  than  usual  and  that  exports  to  European 
countries  will  be  considerably  less  than  those  of  recent  years* 

Large  supplies  of  dried  fruits  rare  available  this  season  but  the  present 
export  prospects  are  unfavorable.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important 
foreign  market  for  dried  f ruit ,  has  •  laced  in  operation  a  number  of  import- 
control  measures  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  curtail  imports  from  the 
United  States.  This  situation  may  be  changed  somewhat ' if  it  becomes  difficult 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  Shipments  of  these  commodities  to  central  Europe¬ 
an!  the  Baltic  States  may  le  negligible.  Exports  to  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  have  increased  sharply  in  recent  years,  probably  will  be  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  naval  operations  in  the  North  Sea, 

The  trend  in  the  volume  of  United  States  fruit  expoits  from  1909  to  1930 
is  indicated  by  the  index  numbers  shown  in  the  following  tables 
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Volume  of  United  States  irj.it  exports,  1909-38 
(Index  numbers  1909-I3  =  100 ) 


Year  if 

Exports  2 

/ 

Year 

j  Exoorts  J 

V*  p  a  -v* 

:  _ 

Exports 

1309 

V  ■ 

1919 

! - 1 

122  i 

1929 

216 

1310 

29 

1920 

102 

1930 

337 

1911 

101 

1321 

105 

1931 

305 

1912 

136 

1922 

121  | 

1°32 

295 

1913 

92 

1923 

214 

1933 

243 

1914 

119 

1924 

124  i 

1334 

197 

1315 

109 

1923 

211  I 

1935 

276 

1316 

101 

1326 

301 

1936 

192 

1917 

53 

1327 

25*5 

1937 

223 

191s 

111 

1928' 

372 

1932 

316 

j 

if  Year  do  si  lining  July  1. 

2J  Index  includes  fresh  my  loc,  dried  apples,  dried  apricots,  oranges, 
raisins  and  prunes. 


Release  Date 
November  13 ,  P.M. 


THE  Oral  JOE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 

Summer,/ 


The  United  States  production  of  winter  oranges  for  1939-40  is  eizpected 
to  approximate  the  record  winter  orange  crop  of  1933-39.  Florida  oranges 
will  make  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  winter  orange  production  than  for  last 
season.  The  production  of  California  Valencias  is  not  determinable  at  this 
tine.  An  anticipated  increase  in  the  level  of  consumer  demand  is  a  favorable 
factor  in  prospect  for  the  1939-40  season,  but  a  probable  reduction  in  exports 
due -to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  European  war  anu  heavier  competition  from 
larger  supplies  of  apples  than  in  1938-39  are  unfavorable  factors  affecting 
the  outlook  for  the  current  season. 

Domestic  orange  production  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  20 
years.  The  1938-39  crop  of  oranges  amounted  to  79  >  500,000  boxes,  compared 
with  an  average  crop  of  61,400,000  boxes  for  the  period  1934-37  ana  30,100,000 
boxes  during  the  5  years  1919-23.  Sinc~  about  40  percent  of  the  bearing 
orange  and  tangerine  trees  in  the  United  States  have  not  yet  reached  full  pro¬ 
duction,  additional  increases  in  the  average  level  of  orange  production  may 
be  expected  over  the  next  5  years,  provided  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
orange  groves. is  not  impaired  by  neglect  or  by  damage  arising  out  of  abnormal 
weather  conditions.  Production  of  Valencias  and  other  late  varieties  is 
expected  to  increase  faster  than  early  and  mid-season  varieties. 

Exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States  have  risen  sharply  in  the 
last  two  seasons,  primarily  because  of  smaller  exports  from  Spain  and  increased 
production  in  this  country.  On  the  average,  further  increases  in  United  States 
exports  during  the  next  few  years  do  not  appear  to  be  likely  because  of  the 
prospect  for  a  continued  upward  trend  in  foreign  production  of  oranges  and  the 
probability  of  a  recovery  in  exports  from  Spain. 

The  increased  orange  production  in  recent  years  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  decline  in  orange  prices,  with  prices  to  growers  reaching  a  record 
low  during  1938-39.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  United  States  crop  during  the 
next  5  years  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  last  5  years,  it 
appears  probable  that  prices  of  oranges  will  continue  to  be  on  a  relatively 
low  level  conpared  with  commodity  prices  generally. 
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Domestic  Production  Trend  Upward  in  Recent  Years 


Orange  production  in  tl&e  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  20  years.  The  average  crop  has  risen  from  30,000,000  boxes  during 
1919-23  to  61,000,000  boxes  for  the  period  1934-37,  with  a  record  crop  of 
79,500,000  boxes  in  1938-39.  Production  trends  for  the  principal  areas 
are  shown  by  the  following  data: 


United  States  orange  production  by  areas,  averages, 
1919-23,  1924-28,  1929-33,  1934-37, 
annual,  1938  and  1939 


California  :  :  :  : Other 


Peri od 

Navel  s  &■ 
mi  sc. 

•Valencias : 

Florida 

Arizona:  Texas :areas 
:  1/ 

U.  S. 

total 

Averages 

1919-23 

11,102 

(Thousand  boj 

8,728  :  9,997 

ces ) 

77 

7:  210 

30,121 

1924-28 

13,848 

12,678  : 

11,654 

75 

'  51:  259 

38,565 

1929-33 

13,985 

16,926  : 

15,607 

145 

357:  367 

47,387 

1934-37 

15,843 

22,556  : 

21,200 

245 

1,217:  385 

61,446 

Annual 

1938-39 

17,900 

23,870  : 

33 , 900 

430 

2,815:  566 

79,481 

1939-40  2/ 

14,960 

3/  : 

35,900 

425 

2,650:  394 

y 

l/  Includes  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
2/  As  indicated  October  1,  1939. 

3/  Estimate  not  available  before  December  1. 


Approximately  48  percent  of  the  49,360,000  boxes  by  which  1938-39 
orange ‘-production  exceeded  the  average  for  1919-23  was  due  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction  in  Florida,  while  31  percent  of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
California  Valencia  cranges.  California  Navel  and  miscellaneous  ^ranges 
contributed  14  percent  to  the  increa  se  in  production  between  the  two  periods 
and  the  remaining  States  contributed  only  7  percent. 

A  tendency  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  orange  crop  to  be 
marketed  during  the  high-price  months,  extending  from  May  through  September, 
has  accompanied  the  market  upward  trend  in  production.  This,  shift  in  the 
marketing  season  has  been  accomplished  by  the  planting  of  more  late-variety 
trees,  and  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  California  where  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  California  Valencias  has  been  very  rapid. 

On  the  basis  of  October  1  conditions,  the  United  States  1939-40  pro¬ 
duction  of  oranges,  excluding  California  Valencias,  will  total  54,300,000 
boxes  compared  with  55,611,000  boxes  last  season,  and  the  1933-37  average 
of  37,294,000  boxes.  Orange  production  in  Florida  will  contribute  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  winter  orange  crop  this  season  than  in  1938-39  and  the 
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crop  in  that  State  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  The  size  of 
the  1939-40  California  Valencia  orange  crop  is  not  yet  definitely  deter¬ 
minable  on  the  basis  of  available  information.  The  October  1  condition  of 
this  crop,  at  71  percent  of  normal,  was  lower  thin  the  condition  of  79 
percent  a  year  earlier. 


Number  of  Bearing  Trees  I n c r easing 


The  number  of  bearing  orange  trees  in  the  United  St;  tes  has  increased 
rapidly  since  1920.  According  to  census  enumerations,  there  were  over 
33,000,000  bearing  orange  trees  in  the  7  States  of  California,  Florida, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  in  1935,  compared  vd  th 
only  14,000,000  in  1920.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  troes  bet¬ 
ween  1930  and  1935  was  particularly  rapid,  with  9,000,000  trees  coming  into 
production  during  that  period.  The  trends  in  the  numbers  of  bet  ring,  non¬ 
bearing,  and  total  orange  trees  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  in  census 
enumerations,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Oranges:  Number  of  bearing,  non-bearing,  and  total  trees 

in  the  United  States,  census  years,  1920, 

1925,  1930,  and  1935 


Year 

:  Bearing 

:  Non-bearing  : 

Total 

(Thousands  of  trees) 

1920 

:  14,438 

:  5,225  : 

19,663 

1925 

:  21,734 

:  8,600  : 

30,334 

1930 

:  24,362 

:  7,584 

31 , 946 

1935 

:  33,115 

:  5,806  : 

38,921 

Estimates  based  on  recent  tree  surveys  indicate  there  were  about 
38,300,000  bearing  orango  trees  (including  tangerines)  in  the  4  States 
of  California,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona  as  of  July  1939.  This  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  slight  increase  over  July  1938,  but  an  incre-  se  of  about 
20  percent  since  1935. 

Complete  estimates  of  the  present  number  of  non-bearing  orange  trees 
(trees  under  5  years  of  age)  in  the  United  States  care  not  available  at  this 
time.  Such  information  as  is  at  hand  indie  tes  that  the  average  number  of 
orange  trees  planted  per  year  since  1935  has  boon  below  the  high  average 
level  of  plantings  during  the  period  1920-35.  P’or  this  reason  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  orange  trees 
over  the  next  5  years  will  be  much  lower  than  the  average  increase  in  the 
last  10  years. 
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.  Large  Number^  of  Young  Bearing  Trees 

The  estimated  number  of  bg^rip.g  .Quango  trees  (including  tangerines) 
of  various  ages  in  the  principal  producing  States  in  July  1939  was  as  follows: 


Oranges  and  Tangerines:  Number  of  bearing  trees  in  California, 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  .  as  .of  July  1939? 
classified  by  varietal  ant.  age  groups 


Age 

group 

Varietal 

group 

:  Navel 
other 
:  vsrie 

and 
early 
ties  . 

:  Valencia  and  : 
:  other  late 
:  .  .  varieties  : 

T  anger 

ine  s 

:  All 

:  varieties 

'  .  .1. 

:  .2 

 3 

7- 

5  ■  • 

0 

7.  ’ 

8 

;  '  '  d,  ;  '  7“  ' 

1,000 

Per- 

i--* 

v. 

0 

0 

0 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

trees 

cent 

trees 

cent ' 

’  trees 

cent 

trees 

cent 

5  years  old 

281 

2 

341 

2 

5 

i'~ 

627 

2 

6-10  years  old 

2,580 

15 

4,221 

22 

184 

10 

6,935 

13 

11-1 3  years  old 

3,3H 

19 

4,142 

22 

643 

37 

8,09  b 

21 

16-20  years  old  - 

2,261 

13 

3  s  517 

13 

541 

■31 

6,319 

16 

21  years  &  over 

8,925 

51 

6,959 

36 

388 

22 

16,272 

43 

Total 

17  Q  ^8 

19.180  . 

100. 

1,761 

1Q0 

33,299 

100 

Less  than  1  percent. 


It  is  significant  that  approximately  40  percent  of  the  bearing  orange 
trees  in  the  principal  pro  lucing  areas  is  less  than  id  years  old .  The  trees 
in  this  age  .group,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  yet  reached  full  producing 
capacity  and  are  in  that  stage  of  development  where  yields  per  tree  increase 
rapidly  as  the  trees  become  older.  It  is  important  te  note  further  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  trees  under  lb  years  of  age  is  composed  of  Valencias  and bother 
late-"  varieties , 


Future  Pr:  tucti  .  to  In  Higher 

As  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  number  of  orange  trees  is  composed 
of  young  trees  that. have  net  reached  full  bearing  capacity,  further  increases 
in  production  nay  be  expected  in  the  future.  Under  average  growing  conditions 
and  with  reasonable  care,  the  present  orange  acreage  is.  capable  of;  producing  an 
average  crop  during  the  next  5  years  in  excess  of  80,000,000  boxes.  Average 
production  amounted  to  65, 000,000  boxes  muring  1934-38,  end  77,100,000  boxes 
for  the  two  seasons  of  1937  end  '1938. 


•'  7 
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There  will  he  a  further  shift  in  production  to  the  late  varieties 
marketed,  during  the  months  of  May  through  September,  for  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  hearing  trees  under  l6  years  of  age  is  composed  of  these  varieties. 


World  Production  Trend  Upward 

'T'he  most  recent  estimate  of  orange  production  in  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  pieced  +he  1Q3  6-37  world  crop  at  227,00^,000  boxes,  compered  with  an 
average  crop  of  159*^0,000  boxes  for  1  he  period  1926-30  and  133*000,000 
boxes  during  1921-25* 

"Brazil,  the  United  States,  Palestine,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Egypt  have 
made  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  rapid  increase  of  production.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  production  of  oranges  in  all  foreign  countries  together 
has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
accounted  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  world  crop  in  1°35~3-  and 
1930-77,  as  was  the  case  during  the  5-year  period  ending  in  1Q25~26.  Tt 
is  probable  tha.t  the  large  United  States  orange  crops  of  the  last  two 
seasons  represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  world  production. 

The  larger  volume  of  world  production  has  augmented  the  quantities  of 
oranges  moving  into  world  markets  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Further  increases  in  foreign  orange  production  are  in  prospect, 
especially  in  Palestine,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa.  Recent  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  damage  to  orange  groves  in  Spain  incident  to  the  war  there  has 
been  much  smp.ller  than  earlier  was  believed  to  be  the  case. 

Export  Outlook  Pot  Favorable 

Exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  7*581,000 
boxes  during  the  1.2  months  ending  with  June  1930,  compared  with  5*932,000 
boxes  in  1937_38  and  the  1930-3^  average  of  3*^90,000  boxes.  These  in¬ 
creased  exports  have  resulted  primarily  from  reduced  competition  from 
Spanish  oranges  in  European  markets  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  in  Spain 
and  from  larger  supplies  in  this  country..  Exports  from  Spain  declined 
from  an  average  of  26,900,000  boxes  'during  1970-7^  to  less  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  5,000,000  boxes  in  I938-3O. 

During  the  current  sea.sor,  the  European  war  may  be  a  factor  which 
will  restrict  exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States,  ^rom  a  longer 
time  viewpoint,  the  prospective  further  increases  in  orange  production 
in  foreign  countries  probably  will  subject  our  exports  to  more  intense 
competition,  and  exports  from  Spain  no  doubt  will  recover  from  their  low 
levels  of  the  la.st  2  years.  An  additional  unfavorable  factor  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  foreign  countries  to  lengthen  their  marketing  seasons.  Palestine 
for- example,  is  increasing  its  production  of  Valencia  lates,  which  can  be 
shipped  as  late  as  May  or  June.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  its  shipments  at,  the  beginning  of  its  shipping  season  in  the  early 
spring  months.  Shifts  of  this  nature  which  tend  to  increa.se  foreign 
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shipments  of  oranges  during  months  in  which  they  were  formerly  relatively 
light  indicate  still  greater  competition  from  foreign  countries  to  United 
States  exports  of  oranges. 

During  the  five  seasons  ending  in  1936-37,  exports  to  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets  amounted  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  United  States  exports  of 
oranges.  The  hulk  of  the  exports  to  countries  other  than  Canada  are  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Juice  and  Byproduct  Uses  Increasing 

The  upward  trend  in  orange  production  in  the  United  States  has  led 
to  the  utilization  of  significant  quantities  -of  oranges  for  the  manufacture 
of  .juice,  canned  oranges,  fruit  salads,  and  various  byproducts.  An. average 
of  5,933,000  boxes  of  oranges  was  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  two  seasons 
beginning  in  1937  and  1938,  compared  with  an  average  of. 2,904,000  boxes  for 

1934-35  and  1935-36.  The  manufacture  of  these  orange  products  was  confined 
largely  to  California,  and  Arizona,  before  1937~33,  hut  Florida,  is  becoming 
of  increasing  importance.  The  quantities  of  oranges  processed  in  recent 
years  are  shown  by  the  following  data. 

Oranges:  Quantities  used  in  the  manufacture  of  .juice, 
canned  products,  and  various  byproducts,  California, 

Arizona,  and  Florida.,  IQ3''— 35  to  193.3-39 


C  a.l  i  f  o  rn  i  a  and  Arizona  1  / 


Season 

Navels 
and 
mi  sc . 

Valencias 

All 

Florid. a  2 / 

Tot  al 

3  States 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

1934-35  . 

693 

0,997 

3 , 690 

173 

3,36S 

1915-36  . 

Us  7 

i,?4o 

1,727 

213 

i,q4o 

1936-37  . 

i,46i 

4,Uu 

9,372 

6?r> 

6,492 

1937-33  . 

669 

4, 022 . 

4, 691 

1,250 

5,94l 

1933-39  3/  • . 

1,1 4s 

3 , 600 

4 , 74s 

1,1SS 

5,936 

if  Estimates  compiled  by  Cali forria-Ari zona  Orange-Grapefruit  Agency. 
These  figures  include  some  oranges  which  were  shipped  to  byproduct  plants 
and  dumped  by  th  m. 

2/  Estimates  obtained,  from  the  following  sources: 

193^ "3 5  “  Florida  Citrus  Control  Committee. 

1935- 36  -  Statis tica.1  bulletin,  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

1936- 37  ~  Elorida.  Citrus  Control  Committee. 

1937- 33  -  Wilson,  H.  F. ,  "Marketing  Florida  Citrus  -  Summary  of 

1937-33  Season." 

1933-39  -  California:  California-Arizona  Orange-Grapefruit 

Agency.  Florida:  Wilson,  H.  F. ,  "Marketing  Florida 
Citrus  -  Summary  of  1933-39  Season." 


3./  Preliminary 
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Oran  "3  F’ reeve  a:  Low  L  vols 


Tho  large  production  of  oranges  in  this  country  during  recent  years 
has  been  accompanied,  by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  oranges,  with  prices  to 
growers  reaching  a  record  low  during  the  1933-3Q  season.  Accor ’inr;  to  a 
preliminary  estimate ,  growers  received  $0,87  per  broc  for  the  1938-39  crop, 
or  29  cents  loss  per  box  then  in  1937-38.  During  the  5-ye-nr  period  1933-37 
producers  received  .an  average  price  of  $1.45  per  box,  compared  with  $1.30  for 
1923-32  and  $2.81  in  the  5  seasons  1923-27. 

Year-to-year  changes  in  orange  prices  are  affected  by  many  factors, 
among  which  arc  supplies  of  oranges,  the  level  u  consumer  inco  :ics,  supplies 
of  apples,  anl  the  quality  of  oranges  produced.  Curing  1939-40  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  consumer  income  on  tne  whole  ui.li  be  greater  than  for  i  st  year. 
On  tho  other  hr  nd,  larger  supplies  of  apples  as  'roll  as  a  probable  decline  in 
orange  exports  will  be  unfavorable  factors  this  season. 

If  the  indicate  l  increases  in  orange  production  over  the  next  several 
years  materialise,  it  appears  probable  that  prices  received  by  growers  during 
tho  next  5  years  will  continue  on  a  low  level.  Of  course,  if  all  commodity 
prices  should  rise  materially,  the  price  of  oranges  nc  doubt  also  would  in¬ 
crease,  though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly  as  commodity  prices  ro aurally. 
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ORANGES:  Production  "by  States  and  average  price  received  by  growers  -  7  States,  1919-38 


Crop 

season 

Production 

Average 

price 

7  States 
2/ 

Cali¬ 
fornia  1 J 

Florida. 

T7 

l  Texas 
! 

Arizona 

.Alabama  j  LOTisi- 
|  ana 

Missis¬ 

sippi 

Total 

7  States 

1919-20  . 

17,073 
22 , 547 

7 , 533 

i  9 

Thousand  boxes 

SO  i  20 

37 

.31 

24,783 

32,213 

Dollars 

2.81 

1920-21 . 

9 , 457 

5 

60 

82 

Ap 

25 

2.07 

1921-22 . 

13,921 
21 ,286 

8,371 

10,397 

i  5 

80 

82 

50 

30 

22,539 

2.78 

1922-23 . 

i  10 

81 

190 

60 

45 

32 ',  569 

2.07 

1923-24 . 

24 , 324- 

13,725 

6 

85 

225 

75 

55 

38,496 

1.68 

1924-25 . 

18,535 

11,639 

i  17 

60 

2 

75 

3/ 

30,523 

3.u7 

1925-26 . 

24 . 200 

10,044 

10 

86 

130 

100 

27 

34,597 

2.80 

1926-27 . 

23^167 

11 ..  512 

41 

75 

75 

150 

42 

40 i 062 

2.72 

1927-28  . 

22,737 

9,487 

70 

54 

110 

200 

50 

32,708 

3.77 

1928-29 

33,994 

15,588 

115 

99 

85 

220 

30 

55,131 

1.33 

1929-30 

21,483 

10,304 

261 

3.37 

212 

187 

37 

32 , 621 

3.36 

1930-31 . . . 

35,470 

19,211 

250 

i  go 

3 

2S7 

55,362 

1.51 

1931-32 . . 

34 , 900 

14 , 220 

520 

145 

80 

245 

54 

50 j 164 

1.28 

1932-33 . . . 

34,265 

16,200 

!  325 

147 

120 

278 

80 

51,415 

1.00 

1933-34 . 

28,439 

18,100 

i  430 

155 

3 

245 

O 

47,374 

1.48 

1934-35 .. 

45,047 

17,600 

i  650 

170 

140 

293 

88 

63,980 

1.23 

1935-36 . 

32 , 809 

13,000 

I  777 

240 

2 

244 

1 

52,073 

1.58 

1936-37 

29,827 

22,500 

|  2,000 

220 

oo 

309 

26 

54,938 

1.82 

1937-38... 

45,914 

26 , 700 

i  1.440 

350 

76 

238 

57 

74 , 785 

1.16 

1938-39* . 

41,770 

33 , 900 

1  2,815 

430 

96 

385 

85 

79,481 

.87 

*  Preliminary. 

1/  Production  in  California  includes  the  following  quantities  which  had  no  farm  value:  1933-34  - 
977,000  boxes;  1934-35  -  1,395,000;  1935-36  -  614,000;  1936-37  -  1,023,000;  1937-38  -  662,000 
"boxes, 

2 J  Average  price  from  all  methods  of  sale. 

3 I  Production  negligible . 


CHANGES:  Production  in  California  and  Florida  "by  varietal  groups,  1919-1938 


Cron 

season 

California  1 j 

Florida  2/ 

Valencias 

Navels  and 
miscellaneous 

— 

Total 

Early  and 
midseason 

Valencias 

Tangerines 

Total 

Tl 

tOu.sand  boxes 

1919-20 

7,984 

9,089 

17,073 

_ 

7,533 

1920-21 . 

9,942 

12,605 

22 , 547 

- 

- 

9,457 

1921-22 

5,904 

8,017 

13,921 

- 

8,371 

1922-23 

9,076 

11,610 

21 , 286 

- 

_ 

10,897 

1923-24 

10,136 

14,188 

24,324 

- 

_ 

- 

13,725 

1924-25 . 

7,297 

11,238 

18,535 

_ 

- 

11 , 639 

1925-26  . 

12,475 

11,725 

24,200 

— 

- 

- 

10,044 

1926-27 . 

13,983 

14, 184 

23 , 167 

- 

- 

- 

11,512 

1927-28 

10,690 

12,047 

22,737 

- 

- 

- 

9,487 

1923-29 . 

18,947 

20,047 

33 , 594 

- 

- 

15,588 

1929-30 . . 

11,213 

10,270 

21,433 

- 

10,304 

1930-31 

18,228 

17,242 

35,470 

_ 

- 

19,211 

1931-32 . 

19,400 

15,500 

34,900 

14,220 

1932-33 . 

19 , 324 

14,941 

34,265 

16,200 

1933-34 . . 

16,465 

11,974 

28,439 

9,600 

6,500 

2,000 

18,100 

1934-35 . 

26,057 

18,990 

45,047 

10,700 

4,900 

2,000 

17,600 

1935-36 . 

18,340 

14,469 

32,809 

9,600 

6,300 

2,100 

18,000 

1936-37 

16,593 

13,234 

29,827 

12,000 

7,500 

3,000 

22,500 

1937-38 . 

29,234 

16, 680 

45,914 

13,700 

10,700 

2,300 

26,700 

1938-39*. . 

25,870 

17,900 

41,770 

17,500 

13,000 

3,400 

33,900 

*  Preliminary. 

l/  Production  in  California  includes  the  following  quantities  which  had  no  farm  value;  Valencias, 
1933-34  -  572,000  boxes;  1934-35  -  717,000;  1935-36  -  354,000;  1936-37  -  529,000;  1937-38  - 
346,000  boxes.  Navel  and  miscellaneous,  1933-34  -  405,000;  1934-35  -  678,000;  1935-36  - 
260,000;  1536-37  -  494,000;  1937-38  -  316,000  boxes. 

2 I  Separation  by  varietal  groups  not.  available  for  Florida  before  the  1933-34  season. 

_ 
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ORANGES:  Estimated  Bearing  Trees,  "by  States  and  Age  Grows, 
as  of  July  1933  1 J 

Navel  and  Other  Early  Varieties 


Bearing- 

acres 

5  years 
old 

end  over 

3earing 

trees 

5  years 
old 

and  over 

Bearing  Trees  - 

By  Age 

Groups 

State 

5  years 
old 

3-10 

years 

old 

i 

1 

n  -  16  j 16  -  20 

years  j  years 
old  |  old 

1 

l 

21  years 
old  and 
over 

r 

5-15  years 
old  -  not 
in  full 
nroduct ion 

16  years 
old  and 
over  -  at 
or  near 
full 

nroduct ion 

California  ?J 

A^res 

93,778 

3,513 

101 

714 

Thousand  tree 
1,309  !  566 

s_ 

b,  dJb 

2,124 

6,392 

Florida  3/ 

116,215 

7,554 

151 

1,319 

1,460 j  1,575 

3,043 

2,930 

4,624 

Texas  4/ 

13,954 

921 

12 

308 

498 j  103* 

813 

103 

Arizona 

4,122 

367 

17 

239 

44  j  16 

51 

300 

67 

Total  4 
States  .. 

231, C69 

17,358 

231 

2,580 

3,311;  2,261 

8,925 

5,172 

11,185 

Valencia,  and  Other  Late  Varieties 


California  2 / 

139,000 

12,232 

oe>o 

2  707 
' 

2,113 

1,392 

5,496 

5, 144 

7,083 

Florida  3 J 

93,355 

6,068 

96 

1,039 

]  3’  7 

1,363 

1,453 

2,752 

3,316 

Texas  4  /  ..  .. 

9,561 

331 

8 

193 

360 

65* 

_ 

nr*r» 

boo 

65 

Arizona  . 

2,832 

249 

3 

137 

47 1 

p 

* 

£ 

242 

7 

Total  4 
States . 

244,748 

19,130 

341 

4,221 

A  JAP 

-  f 

g  r,T7 

6,959 

3,704 

10,476 

.All  Varieties 


California 

— 

235,778 

20,748 

330 

3,511 

3,427 

2,138  j  11,322  !  7,268 

13,480 

Florida  3  / . 

209,570 

13,622 

247 

2,358 

3,077 

3,434  j  4,509  !  5,382 

7,940 

-J 

Texas  4 J 

23,515 

1 ,  oo2 

20 

509 

858 

j 

153*i  -  j  1,384 

168 

Arizona 

6,954 

616 

25 

.  426 

13  !  56  |  542 

74 

Total  4 

1 

States.. 

475,817 

bj  36, 538 

622 

_  -  - 

9,801 

7,453 

5,778  |  15,084  |  14,876 

21,662 

*  16  years  old  and  older. 

l/  Estimates  Eased  upon  surveys  "by  age  and  varietal  groups  made  in  Florida  in  1934,  Arizona  in 
1935;  California  in  1933,  Texas  in  1934  end  1337.  Estimates  uo  not  include  tangerines. 

2 /  California  trees  calculated  from  acres  at  the  rate  of  08  trees  Tier  acre. 

3 J  Florida  acres  calculated  from  trees  at  the  rate  of  65  trees  per  acre. 

4 j  Texas  acres  calculated  from  trees  at  the  rate  of  66  trees  per  acre. 

5 j  Total  bearing  trees  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  37,617,000  trees.  In  addition  to 

the  total  for  the  four  States  shown  above,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  1,079,000  bear¬ 
ing  trees  in  Alabama,  Mississippi ,  and  Louisiana,  as  of  July  1933.  Most  of  the  trees  in 
Alabama  ond  Mississippi  consist  of  Satsumas;  those  in  Louisiana  are  mostly  Navels. 
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TANGERINES:  Estimated  Bearing  Trees,  "by  States  and  Age  Group: 

as  of  July  1939  !_/' 
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Orange  Outlook 


Oranges  and  mandarins:  Estimated  production  in  principal  countries, 
average  1926-27  to  1970-31,  193 1-7 2  to  1935-36,  annual  1935-36  to  I93S-39 


Count  ry 


Average 


19  ?6- 


to 


1031-3?  to 
1935-76 


■1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 9:00 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

United  States 

47,177 

53,003 

52,073 

pit  ,938 

74, 730 

79,481 

Spai n  . 

77,75S 

37,775 

29, l4Q 

?/ 

?! 

2/ 

Brazil . 

12,346 

33,611 

70,469 

36,716 

?! 

2/ 

China  3 /  . . .  . 

25,000 

25,009 

95,000 

?O,900 

95  000 

25,000 

Palestine  4/ 

2, 600 

5,  800 

6,000 

11,000 

13,000 

10,000 

Japan . 

11 , 218 

17 , 786 

17,274 

11,767 

2  / 

9/ 

Italv  . 

7,417 

2 , 000 

11, 64 5 

10, 148 

17,987 

11, i?4 

12,971 

South  Africa 

4/  . 

2 , 800 

7,800 

4,000 

4, 000 

4,200 

Mexico  . 

5/  7,?o? 

7 , 499 

7 , 552 

U  pgp 

l!,673 

9/ 

Algeria . 

1,874 

2,212 

2,417 

2,802 

2,807 

9/ 

Australia  . . . 

2  l69 

9,697 

^,60* 

?,6ll 

2,608 

2 / 

Greece  . 

678 

1,079 

]  ,090 

1,691 

1,04-5 

1,601 

Cyprus  4/  . . . 

100 

160 

260 

480 

590 

2/ 

Jamaica  4/  . . 

100 

150 

959 

Uoo 

700 

?! 

Bern  Zealand  . 

5/  5 

6/  ''9 

?5 

77 

2/ 

?! 

Trinidad  4/  . 

16 

20 

25 

25 

2/ 

?! 

"France  . 

27 

?! 

78 

7? 

4n 

4] 

p ! 

Yugoslavia  . . 

2/  12 

19 

0 

22 

~  17 

"Dominica  4/  . 

p 

-7 

( 

19 

19 

13 

9/ 

]QX5_76 


1036-3“ 


1977-38 


IQ37-39 
1  / 


Compiled  tv  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  "Relations  from  official 
and  trade  sources  and  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Borne . 

1/  Prel  1  mi  nary. 

2/  Hot  availatle. 

3./  Bough  approximation. 

4/  Estimated  from  exports. 

_5/  4-year  average. 

6/  1  year  only. 
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Oranges  and  mandarins :  Exports  from  principal  countries,  averages 
1926-27  to  1930-31,  IQ3I-32  to  1935-36,  annual  1935-36  to  1937-3* 


Country 

Average 
1926-27  to 
107  o~n 

Ave race 

1951-32  to 
1  :  7 5-3 6 

1^35-36 

1936-37 

1937-36 

i.  ,  01'  >0 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 0O0 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

United  Stater  . 

3  ,770 

a  oof 

4,010 

r,4SS 

”,  9°6 

Spain  . . . 

06,357 

27, 19b 

Ob  oho 

14 ,  oo4 

i  /  b  ?k-3 

1 1  el  y . 

7 , 065 

0,  900 

0,300 

h  309 

Palestine  . 

p.bbA 

4 , 0 1  P‘, 

k  qqp 

0,  ini 

0,57b 

Presi"1  . 

^70 

0  00  r 

7  ?bP 

n  007 

b  Ax  1 

South  Africa  . 

i.i  71 

P  1  OG 

>  7 

0  30b 

3 , 7  04 

b ,  1.89 

Cyorus  . 

00 

137 

a^O 

4oo 

UOb 

Ecvnt  . 

°/  1 

97 

l6l 

163 

Jamaica  . 

-7 

86 

1  !lU 

_  > 

yl  1 

PbQ 

Syria  and  Lebanon  . . . 

0  /  100 

3° 

76 

iq6 

901 

Trinidad  . 

0 

16 

19 

00 

Compiled  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Pelations  from  official 
sources . 

if  half  cases  of  110  pounds.  Approximate  only,  due  to  ^p„r  conditions. 
2/  One  year  only. 
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Kovenber  13  -  P.  M 


Summary 

Burring  severe  damage  to  trees  by  bad  breather  conditions,  the  trend  in 
production  of  grapefruit  during  the  next  few  years  'Till  continue  upward.  The 
expected  increase  in  production  will  be  most  pronounced  in  the  late.,  or  seedless, 
varieties  of  grapefruit  which  predominate  in  Texas,  Californio,  and  Arizona. 

The  bearing  acreage  of  grapefruit  in  all  producing  areas  has  bo  n  in- 
creasing  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  the  trend  of  production  has  been 
sharply  upward.  Approximately  65  percent  of  the  bearing  grccefruit  trees  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  have  not  yet  reached  the  ag«  of  full  pro¬ 
duction.  Roughly  CO  percent  of  the  bearing  seedless  grapefruit  trees  in  the 
United  States  had  not  yet  reached  full  production  in  19?9»  while  only  35  percent 
of  the  bearing  trees  of  the  early,  or  seeded,  varieties  wore  less  than  l6  years 
old  and  not  in  full  production. 

Assuming  that  growing  cc.  nditirns  will  a  si  rile "  to  cue  average  of  'he 
last  10  years,  and  considering  roc<Ai„  production,  tror/  '  and  potential  increases 
in  berring  surface  of  the  present  r umber  of  tree?',,  production  during  the  next 
five  marketing  seasons  probably  will  rnrara».-o  ore-third  I  ighcr  than  during  the 
last  five  seasons. 

The  large  grapefruit  crops  produced  since  thm  1935~3a  season  have  rt  - 
turned  prices  to  growers  approximating  the  low  prices  received  during  the 
depression  years  of  193?  and  1935*  The  average  price  received  by  growers  for 
grapefruit  during  the  1956-39  season  was  the  lowest  on  record.  Prices  to  grape¬ 
fruit  growers  are  expected  to  remain  at  relatively  low  levels  during  the  next 
few  years,  unless  the  anticipated  production  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  extreme ly 
lev/  yields  or  damage  to  the  producing  plant. 

Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  to  European  corn cries  during  the  1939-U0 
season  are  likely  to  be  less  then,  the  1936-39  expert"  as  a  result  of  the 
European  war.  Exports  to  other  than  European  markets,  however,  arc  likely  to 
bo  maintained.  Purchasing  power  in  Canada  is  ex”oc'vd  to  increase,  end  this 
may  result  in  increased  imports  of  grapefruit  from  she  United  States, 


Grapefruit  Acreage  and  ?r eduction  E 


The  upward  ■•■rend  in  grapefruit  production 
with  the  trend  in  number  of  bearing  trees.  Data 
numbers  in  the  United  States  by  census  years  mid 
corresponding  periods  arc  given  in  the  following 


vc  Ire  re  as  d 


has  been  cl 
indicating 
th ;  avere.ge 


osely  associated 
the  grapefruit  tree 
production  during 
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GRAPEFRUIT;  United  States  Tree  ’lumbers 
and  Average  Production 


Year 

Bearing 

Trees 

Marketing 

Seasons 

Average 

Pro¬ 

duction 

1 

r\ 

3 

1,000 

1 , 000 

trees 

boxes 

1920 

1,957 

1919-20  to  1922-2.3 

7,ol+3 

1925 

3,U73 

1923-2!+  to  1927-28 

9,1493 

1930 

5,107 

1928-29  to  1932-33 

lU, 730 

1935 

10,079 

1933-31+  to  1937-33 

22,967 

The  number  of  bearing  trees  in  1935  was  nearly  twice  the  number  in  1950 
and  over  five  times  the  number  in  1920.  Average  production  during  the  period 
1933-5U  to  1937-38  was  50  percent  larger  than  during  the  period  1928-29  to 
1952-33  and  more  than  three  times  the  average  production  during  the  period 
1919-20  to  1922-23. 

Acreage  surveys  conducted  in  the  producing  areas  during  recent  years 
indicate  a  total  of  over  13,200,000  bearing  trees  (9  years  old  and  over'  in 
groves  as  of  July  1939*  Of  this  total,  approximately  65  percent  were  from  3  to 
lp  years  of  age  and  had  not  yet  reached  full  production.  Moreover,  about  38 
percent  of  the  bearing  trees  mere  from  5  to  10  years  old.  Increases  in  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  large  number  of  young  grapefruit  trees  as  they  grow  older 
will  contribute  to  increasingly  larger  supplies  in  the  future. 

Continued  Increase  in  Production  Anticipated 


Large  increases  in  production  may  be  expected  in  all  states  during  the 
next  few  seasons.  In  Texas  and  Arizona  over  QG  percent  of  the  bearing  trees 
have  not  yet  reached  full  production,  while  in  California  two-thirds  of  the 
bearing  trees  are  less  than  l6  years  old.  The  rate  of  increase  in  production 
in  Florida  during  the  next  few  years  is  not  expected  to  be  so  rapid  as  in  the 
other  areas  since  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  bearing  trees  in  that  state  have 
reached  the  age  of  full  production.  Production  of  grapefruit  in  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  California  consists  chiefly  of  the  late,  or  seedless,  varieties;  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  seedless  grapefruit  will  contribute  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  United  States  grapefruit  supplies  during  the  next  few  years.  Only 
about  20  percent  of  the  bearing  seedless  grapefruit  trees  in  this  country  have 
reached  full  production  in  contrast  to  nearly  72  percent,  of  the  tearing  seeded 
grapefruit  trees  now  in  full  production. 

The  exact  course  of  grapefruit  production  is  difficult  to  forecast  in 
view  of  the  hazards  of  hurricanes  and  freezes  to  which  the  crops  may  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Assuming  average  growing  conditions  of  the  last  10  years s  however,  and 
allowing  for  the  potential  increases  in  the  bearing  surface  of  young  trees,  the 
present  bearing  acreage  would  permit  an  average  production  during  the  next  5 
years  which  may  approach  1+0,000,000  boxes.  This  estimate  may  be  modified  by 
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neglect  and  abandonment  of  groves;  for,  in  the  absence  of  a  marked  increase  in 
purchasing  powor  of  consumers,  such  large  crops  of  grapefruit  will  probably 
result  in  low  prices  and  low  returns  to  growers. 

As  the  production  of  grapefruit  has  expanded,  incroasing  quantities  cf 
grapefruit  have  been  utilised  in  other  than  fresh  commercial  channels.  United 
States  production  averaged  23,200,000  boxes  during  the  period  1933-3^  to  1937-38. 
Cf  this  total,  62  percent  was  shipped  to  commercial  fresh  channels,  28  percent 
processed  for  commercial  channels,  5  percent  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  and  5  percent  consumed  locally  or  eliminated  in  the 
production  areas.  Of  the  1+3*670, 000-box  crop  in  1938-39,  1+7  percent  was  shipped 
to  commercial  fresh  channels  and  32  percent  used  in  the  canning  of  .iuico  and 
segments  for  commercial  outlets.  In  addition,  approximately  3,1+00,000  boxes,  or 
8  percent  of  the  crop,  were  bought  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
for  relief  distribution  while  an  equivalent  amount  was  diverted  from  normal  chan¬ 
nels  under  industry  diversion  programs.  The  remainder  was  consumed  locally  in 
the  production  areas  or  eliminated  from  commercial  channels. 


Grower  Prices  Low  in  1938-39 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  grapefruit  during  the  1938-39  season  were 
the  lowest  or.  record  in  all  producing  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  prices  to 
growers  for  grapefruit  in  all  areas  averaged.  1+2  cents  per  box  (including  picking 
and  hauling  to  the  packing  houses  or  canning  plants)  during  the  1938-39  season. 
This  average  may  be  compared  with  an  average  of  8l;  cents  per  box  to  growers 
during  the  five  seasons  ending  in  1937-38.  Prices  to  grapefruit  growers  a.re 
expected  to  remain  at  relatively  low  levels  during  the  next  few  years,  unless 
the  anticipated  production  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  extremely  low  yields  or 
damage  to  the  producing  plant. 


Grapefruit  for  Canning 


The  canning  of  grapefruit  has  increased  in  importance  during  recent 
seasons;  and  in  the  1958-59  season  approximately  ll+, 000, 000  boxes  of  grapefruit 
were  processed  for  commercial  sale  in  comparison  with  the  previous  record  volume 
of  10,100,000  boxes  in  the  1937-38  season. 

The  commercial  pack  of  grapefruit  sections  in  Florida,  Texas,  California- 
Arizona,  and  Puerto  Rico  increased  from  about  1,000,000  cases  (equivalent  cases 
of  2l+  No.  2  cans)  to  Ij., 360,000  cases  in  1936-37  and  amounted  to  approximately 
1+,. '+00, 000  cases  in  1938-39*  The  total,  pack  of  grapefruit  juice  (including 
quantities  sold  commercially  and  for  relief  distribution)  amounted  to  the  record 
of  12,100,000  cases  in  1938-39,  in  contrast  to  6,i+30,000  cases  in  1936-37  and 
205,000  cases  in  1928-29. 


Grapefruit  Export  Outlook  Less  Favorable 


Imports  of  fresh  grapefruit  into  Puropoan  countries  are  likely  to  bo 
curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  The  Unitod  Kingdom  is  the  only 
European  country  in  wrhich  grapefruit  is  consumed  on  any  considerable  scale  and 
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even  there  the  fresh  fruit  is  still  considered  a  semi-luxury  by  most  consumers. 
Palestine  has  a  relatively  large  crop  this  year,  and  if  the  war  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  shipping,  it  is  expected  to  supply  European  markets  throughout  the 
winter  season.  Shipment  of  United  States  grapefruit  to  Europe  during  next 
summer  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  supplies  available  from 
Brazil  and  South  Africa  but  shipments  froiq  those  areas  are  likely  to  be  affected 
if  the  war  continues. 

Exports  tq  other:  than  European  markets  are  likely  to  be  maintained  this 
season.  Purchasing  power  in  Canada  is  expected  to  expand  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  industrial  activity  incident  to  the  war,  and  this  may  mean  increased 
imports,  of  United  States  grapefruit. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  quantities  of  grapefruit  consumed 
in  European  countries  during  the  last  few  years,  the  increase  in  exports  of 
fresh  grapefruit  to  these  countries  has  not  been  shared  by  the  United  States. 
Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  from  the  United  States  to  countries  other  than 
Canada  have  been  declining  for  a  number  of  years  despite  the  large  increase  in 
production  in  this  country.  During  the  1938-39  season  ij.00,000  boxes  of  frosh 
grapefruit  were  exported  to  countries  other  than  Canada,  compared  with  average 
exports  of  1+65,000  boxes  during  the  period  1932-35  t o  1936-37*  c-n&  61+0,000 
boxes  during  the  preceding  5 -year  period.  The  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
world  grapefruit  exports  shared  by  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  increasing 
production  of  grapefruit  in  other  areas,  particularly  Palestine,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Brazil.  The  upward  trend  in  production  in  these  countries 
and  consequent  upward  trend  in  their  exports  may  bo  expected  to  continue  for 
several  seasons. 


United  States  exports  of  canned  grapefruit  sections,  however,  have 
expanded  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the 
most  important  foreign  outlet  and  in  the  recent  Anglo-American  trade  agreement 
the  duty  on  the  canned  fruit  was  removed  altogether.  Normally  the  bulk  of  the 
canned  grapefruit  imported  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  consumed  by  the  restaurant 
and  hotel  trade.  Consumption  by  these  sources  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  If  the  canned  product  is  substituted  for  the  fresh  in  household  use 
on  any  appreciable  scale,  however,  exports  of  canned  grapefruit  may  be  main¬ 
tained  or  increased. 

Exports  of  canned  grapefruit  segments  to  all  countries  during  the  9-month 
period  November  to  July  of  the  1938-39  season  totaled  1,1+77,000  cases.  This 
quantity  may  be  compared  with  the  previous  record  volume  of  1,200,000  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  1937-36  season. 
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GRAPEFRUIT : 


Production  by  States  and  Average  Farm  Price,  4  States, 
1919-20  to  1938-39 


Crop 

Season 

Production 

: Price  per 
:Box  Rac'd 
: by  Or  owe r  s 

Florida 

: California 
=  1/ 

Texas 

Ar i z  ona 

:  Total 
:  4  States 

• Average  4 
: States  2/ 

1 

O 

~T 

! 

L\. 

6/ 

6 

- 

-  -  thousand 

boxes  - 

=  - 

dollars 

191Q-20 

5,898 

363 

3 

29 

6,793 

1 .85 

1920-21 

6, 142 

395 

5 

34 

6,576 

1.90 

1921-22 

6, 644 

360 

8 

35 

7,067 

1.78 

1922-23 

7,766 

3911 

35 

60 

8,255 

1.46 

1923-24 

8,936 

363 

65 

95 

9,459 

.84 

1924-25 

9,177 

387 

301 

105 

9,970 

1.35 

1925-26 

7,660 

600 

200 

150 

8, 610 

2.26 

1926-27  ‘ 

8,693 

672 

361 

120 

9,81*6 

1.64 

1927-28 

8,158 

720 

824 

176 

9,578 

2.56 

1928-29 

H,3l4 

972 

753 

2J 1 

13,250 

1.39 

1929-30 

8,274 

1,000 

1,530 

365 

11,169 

2.22 

1930-31 

16,109 

1,290 

1,155 

4oo 

16,9514 

.92 

1931-32 

10,786 

1,431 

2,480 

450 

15,147 

•  99 

1932-33 

11,800 

1,350 

1,585 

614 

15,149 

•  74 

1955-51* 

10,700 

1,713 

l,i4o 

800 

ll*,  555 

.95 

1934-35 

15,200 

■2,167 

2,760 

1,240 

21,367 

.70 

1935-36 

11,500 

2,267 

£,?6s 

1,800 

18,329 

1.05 

1956-37 

18,100 

1,310 

9,630 

1,400 

30,640 

.78 

1037-38 

14, 6co 

1,943 

11,800 

2,750 

31,093 

.68 

1938-3Q*  3/ 

23,600 

1,824 

15,670 

2,700 

43,794 

.42 

GRAPEFRUIT:  Production  in  Florida, 
by  Varietal  Groups,  1933-3 4 
to  1938-39 


Crop 
Season  ' 

•  production 

67  ' 

: Seedless  * 

Other  : 

Total 

1 

O 

5 

-  thousand  boxes  - 

1933-34 

2,800 

7,900 

10,700 

1934-35 

4, 100 

11,100 

15,200 

1935-36 

4,000 

7,500 

11,500 

1956-57 

6,000 

12,100 

18,100 

1937-38 

5,500 

9,100 

14, 600 

1938-39* 

7,900 

15,700 

23,600 

*  Preliminary. 

1/  Production  in  California  includes 
the  following',  quantities  which 
have  no  farm  value:  1934-35  - 
131,000  boxes;  1935-38  -  34* 000 
boxes-  1938-37  -  300,000  boxes; 
1938-39  -  70,000  boxes. 

2/  Average  price  from  all  methods  of 
sale. 

3 /  Includes  1,600,000  boxes  in  Florida, 
1,700,000  boxes  in  Texas,  230,000 
boxes  in  Arizona,  and  70,000  boxes 
in  California  which  have  no  farm 
valu«4 

h/  Sepafction  by  varietal  groups  not 
available  for  Florida  before  the 

1933-34  season. 


GRAPEFRUIT:  Tree  Numbers,  TJ.  S’,  Census  Enumerations 
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THE  LEMON'  OUTLOOK  FOR  1340 


Summary 

Average  annual  production  of  lemons  during  the  next  5  years  probably  will 
be  about  10,500,000  boxes.  Productive  capacity  of  a  large  part  of  the  present 
bearing  acreage  is  expected  to  increase  during  this  period,  and  total  bearing 
acreage  probably  will  increase  by  about  20  percent.  Lemon  production  during  the 
1939-40  season  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  record  11,782,000-box 
crop  produced  in  1938-39,  but  considerably  larger  than  the  1933-37  average  of 
8,500,000  boxes. 

Although  production  has  increased  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate  for  the  last 
15  years,  the  average  cries  per  box  has  declined  only  slip'  My.  Marketing  pros¬ 
pects  for  California  lemons  during  the  1939-40  season  appco  ••  to  be  somewhat  better 
than  marketing  conditions  during  the  season  just  passed.  In  view  of  a  probaole 
average  annual  production  of  over  10,000,000  boxes  during  the  next  5  years,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  probable  that  either  consumption  must  be  developed  still  further 
in  the  United  States,  or  foreign  markets  must  be  expanded,  if  the  present  level 
of  returns  to  growers  is  to  be  maintained. 

Average  annual  production  of  lemons  in  Italy  during  the  5-year  period, 
1933-34  to  1937-38,  was  approximately  25  percent  less  than  during  the  preceding  5 
years.  World  production  has  declined  since  the  record  1932-33  crop,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  reduction  in  Italy,  but  a  further  material  decline  in  the  world  crop  is  not 
likely  to  occur  unless  Italian  production  continues  to  decrease  at  a  rate  similar 
to  that  of  the  period  1933-34  to  1337-38. 

Annual  exports  of  lemons  from  the  United  States  during  the  5-year  period, 
1933-37,  averaged  50  percent  more  than  during  the  preceding  5-year  period.  Arid  in 
1938,  exports  from  the  United  States  totaled  798,000  boxes  —  more  than  double  the 
1933-37  average.  The  possibility  of  further  increases  in  exports  in  1940  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  Italian  exports  are  diverted  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Central  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  present  European  war,  Exports  from 
Italy  in  recent  years  have  declined,  along  with  production.  The  1933-37  average 
was  8  percent  below  the  average  for  the  previous  5-year  period. 

Imports  of  lemons  into  the  United  States  have  declined  during  recent  years, 
and  are  relatively  unimportant  at  present. 

Bearing  lemon  acreage  in  California  in  1939  is  estimated  at  approximately 
55,200  acres,  while  nonbearing  acreage,  exclusive  of  1939  plantings,  is  placed  at 
approximately  10,500  acres.  Forty- three  percent  of  all  trees  now  in  bearing  are 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  and  have  not  yet  reached  full  producing  capa¬ 
city. 
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Bearing  Acreage  Increasing  Rapidly 

The  bearing  acreage  of  California  lemons  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  Between  July  1936  and  July  1939,  increases  in  the  acreage  of  bearing  trees 
averaged  more  than  4,000  acres  annually.  On  July  1,  1939,  plantings  of  bearing 
lemon  trees  were  estimated  at  55,200  acres,  compared  with  51,500  acres  a  year 
earlier.  More  than  40  percent  of  this  total  bearing  acreage  is  less  than  16  years 
of  age  and  has  not  yet  reached  full  producing  capacity. 

Bearing  Acreage  of  Lemon  Trees 
in  the  United  States 
1936-37  to  1939-40,  incl. 

Crop  Year  Bearing  Acreage 

1936- 37  42,756 

1937- 38  47,089 

.  1938-39  51 , 5  01 

1939-40  55,822 

In  addition  to  this  large  proportion  of  the  present  bearing  acreage  which 
consists  of  relatively  young  trees,  there  is  a  total  of  10,600  acres,  exclusive  of 
1939  plantings,  which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  This  nonbearing  acreage 
amounts  to  16  percent  of  the  total  plantings  of  all  ages. 

Most  trees  16  years  old  or  older  have  reached  full  producing  capacity  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  further  significant  increases  in  bearing  surface. 

Trees  in  the  5  to  15  year  age-group,  however,  will  continue  to  increase  in  bearing 
capacity  for  some  time. 


Trend  of  Production  Expected  to  Continue  Upward 

Average  annual  production  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
6,384,000  boxes  for  the  5-year  period,  1923-24  to  1927-28,  to  an  average  of 
8,554,000  boxes  during  the  5  seasons,  1933-34  to  1937-38  —  an  increase  of  34  per¬ 
cent.  The  preliminary  estimate  for  the  1938-39  season  is  11,782,000  boxes.  Pro¬ 
duction  during  the  1939-40  marketing  season  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  1938-39.  But  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  present  bearing  acre¬ 
age  which  consists  of  relatively  young  plantings,  together  with  the  prospect  that 
bearing  acreage  probably  will  increase  by  nearly  20  percent  during  the  next  5 
seasons,  it  seems  probable  that  average  annual  production  during  that  period  will 
be  about  10,500,000  boxes. 


1 J  Small  quantities  of  lemons  are  produced  in  Florida  and  Texas,  but  commercial 
production  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  California. 
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World  Production  has  Declined 

World  production  of  lemons  declined  from  an  average  of  23, 667, 000  "boxes 
during  the  5-year  period,  1923-29  to  1932-33,  to  an  average  of  21,761,000  "boxes 
during  the  5  years  1933-34  to  1937-33,  inclusive.  Production  in  Italy  has  de¬ 
clined  since  the  record  1932-33  crop,  chiefly  "because  of  extensive  damage  from  mal 
secco ,  or  dry  rot . 

Lemon  Production:  United  States,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Estimated  World  Total,  average  1923-24 
to  1937-38,  annual  1938-39 


:  :  :  Estimated 

Season  .United  States.  Italy  .  Spain  :World  potal  4/ 

1,000  "boxes 

5-year  average: 


1923-24  to  1927-28 

6 , 384 

10,821 

1 , 250 

19,438 

5-ycar  a.vere.ge: 

1928-29  to  1932-33 

7,216 

13,647 

1,612 

23,667 

5-vear  average: 

1933-34  to  1937-38 
1938-39  if 

3 , 554 
11,732 

10,102 

11,328 

2/1,565 

3/ 

21 , 761 

of- 

if  Preliminary.  2, /  4-year  average.  of  Hot  available.  4 /  Ex¬ 

clusive  of  production  in  China  and  several  minor  producing  countries. 

Annual  production  in  Italy  during  the  5-year  period,  1933-34  to  1937-33,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  25  percent  less  than  during  the  preceding  5  years.  Prior  to  the 
1937-38  season,  Italy  was  the  world's  leading  lemon  producing  country.  But  in 
1937-38  and  1938-39,  Italian  production  was  exceeded  by  production  in  the  United 
States.  Production  in  Italy  for  the  1938-39  season  is  indicated  to  be  about 
11,300,000  boxes. 

The  trend  in  world  production  during  the  next  5  years  will  depend  largely 
on  whether  Italian  production  is  curtailed  further  by  disease  damage  during  that 
time.  No  further  material  decline  in  the  world  crop  is  likely  to  occur,  however, 
unless  production  .in  Italy  continues  to  decrease  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the 
period  1933-34  to  1937-38. 


United  States  Exports  Increasing 


Total  exports  from  all  lemon-exporting  countries  totaled  approximately 
7,700,000  boxes  during  the  calendar  year  1935,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  data  are  available.  Although  Italy  has  accounted  for  80  to  90  percent  of 
world  exports  of  lemons,  exports  from  that  country  during  recent,  years  have 
declined  along  with  total  production.  The  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1933-37 
was  approximately  8  percent  less  them  for  the  previous  5-yea.r  period. 
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Lemons:  Exports  from  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
averages,  1928-32  and  1933-37;  annual,  1933. 
(Calendar  Years) 


Country 

:  Average  : 

:  1928-32  : 

Average  : 
1933-37  : 

1938 

(l , 000  boxes ) 

(1*000  boxes) 

( 1,000  boxes) 

Italy 

7,114 

6,573 

1/ 

United  States 

240 

364 

798 

l/  Not  available. 


During  the  same  period  United  States  exports  increased  over  50  percent;  and  in 
1938,  exports  from  the  United  States  totaled  798,000  boxes,  - —  more  than  double 
the  1933-37  average.  Shipments  to  foreign  countries  during  the  first  7  months 
of  1939  totaled  535,000  boxes. 

Before  1935,  Canada  accounted  for  nearly  all  exports  of  California  lemons. 
But  since  that  time  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  an  important  customer.  In  1938, 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  as  large  as  those  to  Canada.  These  two 
countries  tpgether  accounted  for  87  percent  of  the  total  for  that  year. 

The  export  outlook  for  the  1939-40  season  is  uncertain,  owing  to  military 
activities  in  Europe.  The  present  volume  of  exports  to  Canada  is  likely  to  be 
maintained;  and  if,  as  a  result  of  war  developments,  Italian  exports  should  be 
confined  to  Central  Europe,  increased  quantities  of  California  lemons  may  be 
taken  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  lemons  into  the  United  States  have  been  relatively  unimportant 
during  recent  years.  Imports  in  1938  amounted  to  7,000  boxes  compared  with  73 , 00 
boxes  in  1937,  and  85,000  boxes  in  1936. 


Diversion  of  Large  Quantities  to  Byproducts 
Plants  Expected  to  Continue 

During  the  5-year  period,  1928-29  to  1932-33,  an  average  of  22  percent  of  ■ 
the  total  lemon  production  was  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  various  byproducts. 
For  the  5  seasons,  1933-34  to  1937-38,  an  average  of  only  16  percent  was  so  uti¬ 
lized.  But  during  this  period  production  increased  by  nearly  one-fifth.  Of  the 
10,747,000-box  crop  produced  in  1934-35,  33  percent  was  diverted  from  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  fresh  consumption. 

Although  large  quantities  of  lemons  are  still  used  for  byproducts  in  years 
of  large  production,  the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  utilized  in  this  way  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  declining.  With  the  prospect  of  larger  crops  during  the  next  5  years, 
however,  it  seems  probable  that  processing  plants  will  continue  to  account  for 
large  quantities  of  California  lemons.  But  the  prices  received  by  growers  for 
lemons  so  utilized  are  much  lower  than  the  prices  received  for  fruit  disposed  of 
in  the  fresh  market. 
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Prices  to  Growers  Have  Declined  Slightly 

Although  California  lemon  production  has  increased  rather  rapidly  during 
the  past  15  years,  prices  to  growers  have  declined  only  slightly.  During  the  5- 
yea.r  period,  1953-34  to  1937-38,  returns  to  growers  averaged  §2.49  per  "box,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.54  during  the  preceding  5-year  period,  and  an  average  of  $2.76  dur¬ 
ing  the  5  years,  1923-24  to  1927-28,  inclusive.  The  preliminary  estimate  for  the 
record  1938-39  crop  is  $2.15  per  "box. 


Lemons:  Prices  Received  "by  Growers 
5-year  averages,  1923-24  to  1937-33, 
annual ,  1938-39 


• 

• 

• 

Season 

• 

Average  Price 
Received  by 
Growers 
(dollars) 

5- year  average: 

1923-24  to  1227-28 

2.76 

5 - ye  ar  av e  r age : 

1928-29  to  1932-33 

2.54 

5-year  average: 

1933-34  to  1937-38 

2.49 

1938-39 

1/  2.15 

l/  Preliminary. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  production  for  the  1939-40  season  is  not  expected 
to  be  quite  so  large  as  during  the  season  .just  passed,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  increased  consumer  purchasing  power  during  1940,  marketing  conditions  for 
California  lemons  during  the  1939-40  season  may  be  improved  somewhat  over  condi¬ 
tions  of  last  season.  But  in  view  of  a  probable  average  annual  production  of 
over  10,000,000  boxes  during  the  next  5  years,  it  seems  probable  that  either 
additional  consumer  demand  for  California  lemons  must  be  developed  in  the  United 
States,  or  foreign  markets  must  be  further  expanded,  if  the  present  level  of 
returns  to  growers  is  to  be  maintained. 
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L3vlON3_and._LIMESj_ _ Product  i  on  J__an4_avsrage_£rice_received_b^-_growers_-_1919-1938 


LEMONS 

LIMES 

Crop 

California 

Florida 

Season 

i 

Prices  per  box 

Prices  per  box 

Production 

deceived  by 
Growers  1 ] 

Production 

Deceived  by 

Growers  lj 

Thousand  boxes 

Dollars 

Thousand  boxes 

Dollars 

1919-20 

4,532 

2. 00 

28 

3.45 

1920-21 

5,641 

2.92 

26 

33 

3.10 

1921-22 

4,377 

3.45 

2.75 

1922-23 

3,783 

3.30 

35 

2.90 

1923-24 

6,432 

1.60 

40 

3.00 

1924-25 

5,301 

3.48 

36 

3.00 

1925-26 

7,316 

2.11 

30 

4.00 

1926-27 

7,452 

2.81 

,  12 

6.50 

1927-28 

5,419 

3.80 

2/  — 

— 

1928-29 

7,620 

2.60 

6 

4.50 

1929-30 

6,109 

3.70 

i  8 

5.50 

1930-31 

7,950 

2.35 

!  8 

5,00 

1931-32 

7,696 

1.95 

9 

4.50 

1932-33 

6,704 

2.10 

i  10 

4.00 

1933-34 

1  7,295 

2.35 

12 

3.00 

1934-35 

10,747 

1.41 

15 

3.50 

1935-36 

7,787 

3.18 

12 

4.75 

1936-37 

7,579 

3.15 

45 

3.60 

1937-38 

9,360 

2.35 

110 

!  3.50 

1938-39* 

11,782 

2.15 

95 

|  3.10 

'-]  Average  price  from  all  methods  of  sale. 
Preliminary 

2 /  Production  negligible. 

LIdv'iONS:  Estimated  bearing  trees,  "by  age  groups,  as  of_July  1939. 


Bearing  Trees  -  By  Age  Groups 

State 

Bearing 
a, ere  s 

5  years 
old 

and  over 

Bearing 

trees 

5  years 
old 

and  over 

5-years 

old 

6-10 

years 

old 

11  -  15 
years 
old 

16  -  20 
year  s 
old 

21  years 
old  and 
over 

5-15  years 
old  -  not 
in  full 
production 

16  years 
old  and 
over  -  at 
or  near 
full> 

production 

Acres 

- 

- 

Thousand  trees 

_ 

California 

2/ 

55,232 

4,861 

350 

1,362 

362 

459 

2,328 

2,074 

2,787 

l]  Estimates  "based,  upon  surveys  "by  age  groups  made  in  1938. 

2 J  Lemon  trees  calculated  from  acres  at  the  rate  of  88  trees  per  acre. 


LEMONS  and  LIMES:  Tree  numbers,  U.  S.  Census  enumerations 


Crop 

State 

CENSUS 

1920 

CENSUS  1925 

CENSUS  1930 

Nonbearing 

Bearing 

Nonbearing 

Bearing 

j  Nonbearing 

Bearing 

Lemons 

California 

Trees 

781,535 

Trees 

2,884,770 

Trees 

284,000 

Trees 

3,196,469 

Trees 

309,185 

Trees 

2,776,114 

Limes 

Florida 

80,870 

115,624 

15,430 

42,294 

Ke^easB  Date 
November  13*  P.M. 

THE  APPLE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 
Summary 

Large  supplies  of  apples  and  other  fruits  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  an  unsatisfactory  expert  situation,  are  unfavorable 
factors  in  the  apple  marketing  situation  for  the  1939-40  season.  But  an  in¬ 
crease  in  domestic  consumer  buying  power  during  the  season,  and  the  program 
undertaken  by  growers,  aided  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
to  divert  apples  of  less  desirable  grades  from  sales  for  fresh  consumption  into 
commercial  byproducts  or  other  outlets,  will  tend  to  offset  the  unfavorable 
elements  in  the  situation. 

Domestic  commercial  apple  supplies  for  the  current  season  are  about  22 
percent  larger  than  for  last  season,  and  5  percent  larger  than  the  1923-37 
average.  Supplies  are  relatively  heavy  in  some  of  the  important  Central  and 
Eastern  States,  including  important  export  areas.  The  quantity  of  apples  used 
for  canning  and  drying  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  in  1939  than  it 
was  in  1938,  wrhen  about  10,300,000  bushels  were  canned  and  dried. 

Canada,  with  a  preferential  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  anticipates 
difficulty  in  moving  a  normal  volume  of  fresh  apples  to  oversea  markets  in 
1939-40.  As  a  result,  the  Canadian  Government  now  proposes  to  divert  into  can¬ 
ning  and  drying  5*000,000  bushels  or  more  of  varieties  and  grades  of  apples 
normally  exported.  During  the  last  several  years  Canada  has  canned  and  dried 
annually  an  average  of  only  a  little  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  apples. 

Increased  supplies  of  canned  or  dried  apples  in  Canada  will  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  competitive  factor  this  season  in  the  movement  of  United  States  canned  and 
dried  apples  into  export. 

From  a  long-time  viewpoint,  the  number  of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  in 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  continue  to  decrease,  and  the  production  trend 
ddring  the  next  5  or  6  years  is  expected  to  continue  downward  at  a  moderate  rate 
with  greater  reduction  in  the  total  crop  than  in  the  commercial  crop.  If  plant¬ 
ings  and  replacements  continue  to  be  as  light  as  they  have  been  during  the  last 
several  years,  production  10  to  15  years  hence  may  be  materially  lower  than  it 
is  now. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  commercial  production  in 
recent  years  has  been  fairly  stable  at  around  35*000,000  bushels  per  year. 

Young  trees  in  these  regions  are  relatively  few,  and  the  tendency  to  remove  old 
and  unprofitable  trees  was  continued  during  last  year.  The  peak  of  production 
has  been- passed  for  these  regions  as  a  whole,  and  the  general  downward  trend  in 
production  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  moderate  rate. 

In  the  Central  States  the  annual  production  varies  tremendously.  In¬ 
creasing  commercial  production  fjrorn-  young.,  orchards  probably  will  offset  decreas- 
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ing  production  from  old  commercial  and  farm  orchards  for  several  years,  assum¬ 
ing  average  growing  conditions. 

Although  the  hurricane  of  September  1938  destroyed  or  damaged  many  apple 
trees  in  the  New  England  storm  area,  permanent  tree  loss  from  the  storm  will 
not  greatly  affect  commercial  production  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  as  a 
whole.  A  stationary  supply  to  a  moderate  decrease  in  commercial  production  in 
this  group  of  States  is  ejected  during  the  next  several  years. 


Ye ar 1 s  Comme rc ial  Supply  Above  Average 

October  1  conditions  indicate  a  commercial  apple  crop  in  1939  (that 
part  of  the  total  crop  to  be  sold  for  fresh  consumption  of  101,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  22  percent  more  than  was  marketed  as  fresh  fruit  in  1938*  and  5  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  average  (1928-37)  of  96*500,000  bushels. 

Because  of  unfavorable  export  conditions,  the  quantity  of  apples 
offered  for  sale  on  the  fresh  domestic  market  will  show  a  greater  increase  over 
1938  than  will  total  commercial  production.  In  the  four  years  of  low  prices, 
1931?  1932,  1935*  and  1937 *  fresh  domestic  sales  averaged  91*932*500  bushels 
compared  with  an  average  of  70,144*750  bushels  in  the  four  years  of  relatively 
higher  prices  1933*  1934*  1936*  and  1938. 


Table  1.  -  United  States  production  and  utilization  of  apples 


Year 

Domestic 

fresh 

sales 

Exports 

Consumed 
on  farm 

Un¬ 

harvested 

Other 

use’s 

Total 

1919 

77*895 

3*152 

Thou  sand 

30,347 

bushels 

29,238 

140,632 

1920 

95*107 

7*995 

45*497 

58,089 

206,688 

1921 

62,818 

3,282 

15*318 

14*220 

«  95*638 

1922 

95*373 

5*269 

43*187 

45*596 

139*425 

1923 

97,627 

12,295 

36,687 

34*306 

180*915 

1924 

79*172 

9*604 

37*531 

300 

33*850 

160*457 

1925 

90,065 

11,015 

29*787 

21,557 

152*424 

1926 

102,258 

21,292 

45*903 

7*388 

52*815 

229,656 

1927 

69*824 

9*430 

20,048 

16,406 

115*708 

1928 

88,896 

21,042 

34*040 

33*835 

177*813 

1929 

78,991 

10,279 

24*178 

21, 644 

135*092 

1930 

85*092 

20,340 

4^1+)  044 

27*141 

156,617 

1931 

95*177 

18,030 

41*423 

2,100 

48,673 

205*403 

1932 

76,269 

13*754 

23,476 

4*220 

29*130 

146,849 

1933 

69*603 

12,262 

28,885 

4*  600 

33*247 

148,657 

1934 

71*808 

8,062 

22. ,657 

50 

23,142 

125*719 

1935 

91*509 

12,240 

32,999 

4,000 

37*168 

177*916 

1936 

68,784 

6*755 

19*663 

22,299 

117*506 

1937 

104*775 

10,958 

40,735 

12,526 

41*789 

210,783 

193S 

70,324 

1 /  12,071 

22,308 

4*985 

22,666 

132*354 

1/  Preliminary.1  , 
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If  the  1939  apple  season  is  characteristic  of  .the  two  recent  large  crop 
seasons  of  1935  and  1937,.,  a  large  quantity  of  apples  will  be  unharvested,  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  farm,  and  converted  to  byproducts.  The  indicated  commercial  crop 
of  1939  is  larger  than  the  crop  of  1933  in  all  groups  of  States  except  the 
Western,  and  is  larger  than  the  recent  10-year  average  in  all  groups  except  the 
South  Central  and  Western  States 


Table  2.  -  Production  of  apples  by  groups  of  States  and  for  the 

United  States,  1933-39 


TOTAL  CROP 


State  groups 

• 

• 

.  1933  :  1934 

1935 

1930 

1937 

1938  . 

1939  1/ 

1,000  :  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels : bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Western  2/ 

50,171:  50,097 

53,601 

47,753 

53,322 

50,803 

. 

Central  3/ 

35,175:  2o,794 

48,042 

20,807 

61,410 

23,297 

- 

Atlantic  Coast  LJ 

63,311:  48,328 

70,273 

48,946 

95,941 

58,254 

- 

United  States 

143,657:125,719 

177,916 

11.7.}. -506 

210,673. 

132,354 

- 

COMLUKC IAL  CROP 


Western  2 / 

Centrcil  3/ 
Atlantic  Coast  ij 
United  States 


30,897:  30,386  :  35,059 
16,395:  13,553  :  24,178 
34,633:  29,931  :  44,512 
81,925:.  79, 870  : 10 3, .749 


•  • 

:  34,419  :  35,835 
:  10,352  :  28,931 
:  30,768  :  50,967 
:  75,539  :115,733 


» 

35,320  :  31,423 
11,720  :  24,020 
35,355  :  45,550 
82,395  : 100. 993 


1 /  Indicated  production  as  of  October  1,  1939.  Total  crop  not  available. 

2/  Includes  the  States  of  Lent.,  Idaho,  Wyo . ,  Colo.,  New  Mex. ,  Ariz.,  Utah, 
Nev*,.  Wash.,  Oregon,  and  Calif . 


3/  Includes  the  States  of  Ohio,  Ind. ,  Ill.,  Mich.,  Wise.,  Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo., 

S.  D.,  Neb.,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Term.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ark.,  La.,  Okla. ,  and 
Tex. 

4/  Includes  the  6  New  England  States,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va. ,  W.  Va. , 
N.  C,,  S.  C.,  and  Ga . 


High  temperatures,  lack  of  water,  insect  damage,  -and  orchard  neglect,  have 
reduced  commercial  apple  prospects  in-  several  of  the  Western  areas.  Commercial 
supplies  in  the  Western  States  in  1939  are  indicated  at  ttbout  31,400,000  bushels 
or  20  percent  below  the  recent  10-year  average  and  11  percent  smaller  than  the 
1933  crop.  October  estimates  indicate  a  below-average  production  in  all  the 
important  producing  States  in  the  region. 
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The  1039  commercial  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  indicated  at  about 
24, 000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  one- third  larger  than  the  recent  10-year 
average  and  double  the  I03S  crop.  All  States  in  the  region  except  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  have  production 
prospects  that  are  above  average.  Relatively  large  crops  are  indicated  for 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and:  Michigan.  These  States  probably  will  produce 
in  1939  nround  20,000,000  bushels  compared  with  an  average  production  of 
13,000,000  bushels. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  (Eastern)  Sta.tes,  commercial  production  in 
1930  is  expected  to  be  around  45,600,000  bushels  or  about  15  percent  larger 
than  the  recent  10-year  average,  and  29  percent  larger  than  the  commercial 
crop  of  1938.  Production  is  expected  to  be  above  average  in  many  of  the 
important  producing  States  in  the  region,  especially  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Rest  Virginia,  Maryland,  and.  Delaware. 

Production  of  Leading  Vari eti es  of  Apples  in  1939 

Most  of  the  increase  of  the  1939  apple  crop  over  193&  was  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  varieties.  The  Baldwin  crop  was  larger  than  in  1938 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  but  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  unusually  small. 

In  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  Baldwin  crop  was  relatively  large.  The 
Ben  Davis  crop  was  larger  than  last  year  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  The  Oelici ous  crop  was  lass  than  last  year  in 
Washington  and  was  relatively  short  in  Idaho,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nest  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan.  In  Oregon,  the  Delicious  crop  was  larger  than  last  year.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Grimes  Oplden  was  relatively  light  in  Maryland ,  fair  in  Illinois, 
and.  heavy  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  The  Greening 
crop  was  medium  to  heavy  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  end  heavy 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  McIntosh  variety  has  been  increasing  in  imnortance  in  New  England 
and  New  York  during  recent  years.  Large  crops  of  this  variety  were  produced 
in  these  States  in  1939.  In  Michigan,  however,  the  production  of  McIntosh 
was  relatively  light.  Production  of  Yellow  Newtowns  ('Albemarle  Pippins)  in 
Hood  River  County,  Oregon,  was  approximately  two-thirds  of  last  year's  crop. 
In  the  Natsonville  area  in  California,  a  good  crop  of  Newtowns  was  expected 
early  in  the  season,  but  hot  dry  weather  during  September  reduced  sizes  and 
production  materially.  In  Virginia,  the  crop  probably  did  not  exceed  the 
light  crop  of  193<S.  Production  of  Northern  Spys  was  below  last  year  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  The  crop  of  Pome  Beauties 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Washington  was  only  fair.  But  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  production  was  relatively  heavy. 

Production  of  Stayman  Nine  saps  was  fairly  heavy  in  Few  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Nest  Virginia  and  relatively  light  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Good  crops  of  Ninesaps  were  produced,  in  Virginia  and.  Nest 
Virginia,  but  the  crops  were  relatively  light  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Idaho, 
and  Nashington.  Production  of  York  Imperials  was  rather  light  in  Illinois, 
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Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Vest  Virginia,  while  in  Pew  Jersey  and  Maryland 
the  cm p  was  heavier  than  in  1938. 


Increase  Purported  in  North  Aroer i c an  Canned  and  Pried  Apple  Supplies 

Purina  the  last  5  years,  193^“3^>  average  of  6,417,000  "bushels  of 
the  United  States  apple  crop  was  us  ed  annually  for  drying,  and  about  63 
percent  of  the  dried.  pa.cv  '"as  exported.  "Curing  the  sane  Denied  an  average 
of  6,480,000  bushels  was  used  in  canning"  apples  and  applesauce,  and  about 
10  percent  of  these  canned  products  was  exported. 


Table  3*  —  Production  and  exports  of  dried  and  canned  apples  in 
terms  of  fresh  armies,  19?4-38 


Year 

Pried 

'•pples 

Canned,  apples  and  sauce 

Product i on 

Exports 

Pro  ducti  on 

Exnorts 

Thous and 
bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

Thous  and 
bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

19  ?4 

7,000 

2,  804 

6,700 

562 

1925 

6,125 

7 , 621 

7,  S00 

578 

1926 

7,267 

4,764 

6,900 

675 

1927 

5,133 

x  i6r 

6 , 600 

573 

192? 

o,o46 

7,295 

0,600 

1,151 

1929 

7,379 

7,466 

6,500 

876 

1930 

7,671 

5,590 

6,  ?oo 

64o 

1931 

6,563 

4,602 

4, 4oo 

695 

1932 

6,  ?6o 

5,  690 

4,  800 

74? 

1937 

7,525 

6,297 

5,4oo 

,J39 

1934 

5,6?? 

7,571 

6,300 

561 

1935 

7,525 

5,072 

6,000 

900 

1936 

6,03s 

3,3^ 

7,100 

507 

1937 

7,237 

7, 56h 

?,300 

497 

193S 

5,600 

4,600 

4,700 

625 

The  snail  cron  in  I93S  and  relatively  good  apple  prices  for  recent 
years  resulted,  in  one  of  the  smallest  dried  and  canned  racks  during  the 
depression  years.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  Quantity  of 
United  Sta.tes  apples  that  will  be  dried  and  canned  in  1939,  the  larre  crop 
and  a  stagnant  market  for  fresh  apples  indicate  a  substantial  increase  over 
last  season  in  both  canned  and  dried  a pules. 

In  the  last  few  years,  several  new  apple  byproducts,  such  as  apple 
•juice  and  powdered  apples,  have  been  developed.  An  increase  over  193?  is 
expected,  in  these  byproducts  . 
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Production  of  canned  -;nd  dried  apples  in  Canada  ydll  increase  this 
year  as  the  result  of  the  Government * 8  policy  of  assisting  the  industry  by 
diverting  to  byproducts  fresh  apples  that  are  not  expected  to  move  into  export 


markets  as  a  result  of  til 
Dominion  Government  propo 


war.  It  is  reported  that  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
cs  to  divert  into  canning  or  drying  4*500,000  to 


5,250,000  bushels  of  varieties  and  grades  normally  exported,  and  will  guarantee 
to  growers  prices  ranging  from  $1.47  per  barrel  of  3  bushels  oi  No.  1  large, 
down  to  31  cents  for  Domestic  small.  The  Cabinet  Council  has  also  taken  unuer 
consideration  an  appeal  to  similarly  provide  for  300,000  to  450,000  bus nols  01 
Ontario  apples.  In  addition,  500,000  boxes  of  British  Columbia  apples  oi  ex 
port  varieties  .arid  sizes  will  bo  bought  by  the  Dominion  Government  at  u.  price 
of  $1.05  per  box  if  unsold  by  the  end  of  March  1940. 

In  the  last  several  years  Canada  has  used  an  average  of  only  a  little 
over  1,000,000  bushels  per  year  for  canning  and  drying.  Reported  plans  lor 
this  season  provide  for  increasing  the  pack  four  or  five  fola. 


F.-ynort  Outlook  Unfavorable 

of  fresh  apples  from  the  United  States  during  ohn  1^39  40  soc-^sn 
considerably-  below  the  12  million  bushels  exported  during 
last  season.  Large  fruit  crops  are  expected  in  most  European  countries  an 
American  apples  will  meet  keener  competition  from  domestic  supplies  m  the  im 
port ant  importing  markets  tnan  obtained  last  beacon. 


Export: 

are  expected  to  b 


.several  new  factors  arc 


expected  to  adversely 


As  a  result  of  the  wax ,  ccvcxcn.  - -  -  .  ,  Vi1 

affect  the  export  outlook.  Shipping  space  and  ttte  ioreign  exchange  .V.1I0 
for  fresh  fruit  are  likely  to  become  serious  problems,  ^  “ 

exchange  are  expected  to  bo  reserved  to  a  considerable  extent  for  th-  gr  n... 
and  transportation  of  commodities  that  are  consiuerea  more  vital  tu.  n 
fruit  in  the  present  emergency.  Consumer  demand  m  Europe  »«££*£  -'hift 
t nrartl  foods  thrt  're  less  oorishabio  ana  are  cneaper  than  imported  i  — - 
apples,7lthoug7a  certain  ^entity  of  fresh  fruit  .sill  P-bably  be  consiacreu 
practically  essential  to  he  alt  n,  ilio  ciior  apiaon  ,  frlin 

$  asaihrafSiiass:  ^  ln 

Europe  this  season. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Unitou.  — —  -  -  ,  -  +  h  x  rts 

will  be  supplied  largely  from  domestic  production  suppieaentoe  wish  impor 

from  Canada.  Production  prospects  for  dessert  and  Lery  ^ 

for  the  important  cooking  variety,  Eimmioys,  un  p -P°p  “  ; Vvt l-rvest  of 

rood  Canada  according  to  oresent  information,  expects  a  heavy  Harrow  “ 
goou.  Gono-a  „,  acceia-  Scotian  barreled  croD  is  esti- 

around  15,600,000  bushels  of  apples,  fh,  nov„.  ecoti  .  1  o,  ^  b  the 

mated  at  around  6,500,000  busheis,  Jt  suppli  **■  V.  b  exchange  rate, 

competitive  advantage  of  imperial  proxerence  ano  a  me.e  laoreble  -  ln_ 

probably  will  restrict  the  movement  of  eastern  United  buttes  appi 

Th°re  is  the  probability  that  apples  from  outside  sources  wiil  be  sub- 
joctod  io  special  restrictions  in  view  of  domestic  supplies  and  the  ^  of 
British  Government  to  conserve  shipping  space  ana  xoroxgn  exch^  g 


Kingdom  markets  foi  the  next  few  month: 
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Canada,  with  a  normal  preferential  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  about 
6,600,000  bushels  of  fresh  apples,  anticipates  reduced  experts  in  1939-40. 
Confronted  with  this  probability,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  announced 
September  25  that  the  Cabinet  Council  had  approved  a  plan  for  granting  Dominion 
Government  aid  to  the  apple  industry. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  season,  Australia  and  dew  Zealand  are  the 
principal  suppliers  of  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  these  countries 
are  expected  to  have  ample  supplies  of  fruit  Available  for  export,  the  time 
required  to  transport  fruit  as  against  nearer  sources  of  supply,  increased 
insurance  and  shipping  charges,  and  shipping  risks,  and  the  diversion  of  space 
to  move  other  commodities  that  will  have  priority  over  fresh  fruit  may  tend  to 
limit  the  export -movement.  Reduction  of  supplies  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  improve  .the  outlook  for  a  late  movement  of  Pacific  Northwest  boxed  apples 
to  Europe. 


France  expects  very  large  crops  of  apples  and  pears  this  fall  and  French 
markets  will  probably  be  well  supplied  with  domestic  table  and  cooking  apples. 
The  movement  of  apples  into  France,  in  the  face  of  the  new  Government  import- 
control  system,  is  expected  to  be  considerably  below  imports  of  last  season. 

Fruit  crops  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  range  from  good  to  very  good. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  will  be  limited  during  the  first  half  of  the 
season  by  the  supplies  of  domestic  fruit.  Military  operations  are  expected  to 
reduce  the  re-export  trade  of  these  countries  to  Central  Europe  and  Scandinavia 
below  the  level  that  obtained  last  fall,  and  this  will  probably  be  reflected  in 
reduced  takings  of  United  States  apples. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  report  good  to  bumper  fruit  crops.  Above- 
average  lomest'ic  supplies,  along  with  naval  operations  that  will  interfere  with 
trade  in  Baltic  areas,  are  expected  to  curtail  severely  tho  volume  of  American 
fruit  exports  to  these  countries. 

Exports  to  Germany  and  other  parts  >f  Central  Europe  will  probably  be 
even  below  the  low  levels  ;f  recent  years.  Large  supplies  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  urban  markets  in  Bohemia  and  Styria,  and  the  exportable  surpluses  in  the 
Tyrol  and  certain  Balkan  areas  are  expected  to  take  core  of  Germany's  require¬ 
ments  throughout  the  winter.  In  any  case,  at  is  not  probable  thrt  many  United 
States  apples  can  reach  German  consumers  so  long  as  hostilities  continue. 

The  major  part  of  dried-apple  exports  from  the  United  States  go  to  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Practically  all  the 
experts  of  canned  -apples  and  applesauce  novo  to  Great  Britain.  The  increased 
supplies  in  Canada  will  be  a  significant  competitive  factor  in  the  movement  of 
United  States  canned  and  dried  apples  into  export. 

United  States  apple  experts  in  recent  years  have  tended  to  decline, 
although  at  a  rate  which  is  slower  than  that  at  which  many  other  agricultural 
exports  ha.ve  declined.  Increased  competition  from  other  apple-producing 
regions,  such  as  Australia  and  Canada,  resulting  from  larger  production, . better 
quality  and  better  pack,  and  heavier  production  of  better  quality  fruit  in 
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European  countries,  have  contribute!  to  this  decline.  Trade  barriers  also  have 
been  of  primary  importance  in  this  natter.  Quantitative  restriction  of  aborts, 
increased  tariff  and  import  charges,  and  imperial  preference  which  gives  Empire 
producers  a  competitive  advantage  in  United  Kingdom  markets ,  arc  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  difficulties  with  which  the  United  States  apple  industry  has  been 
faced  in  recent  years.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  mitigated!  by  con¬ 
cessions  granted  to  apple  exports  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Program.  These 
have  aided  in  preventing  apple  exports  from  declining  further. 


Prices  l-h',7  L.  nor  tna.i  Last  oeas'm 

Prices  t  >  growers  and  at  terminal  markets  for  apples  marketed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  1939  season  have  been  considerably  lower  than  prices  of  a 
year  earlier.  Unfavorable  factors  in  the  outL.  k  for  apple  prices  .luring  the 
remainder  of  the  1939-40  marketing  season  are  the  relatively  large  supplies  of 
apples  and  other  fruits  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  export  situation  occasioned  by  European  hostilities. 


The  size  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  this 


; nson  is  about  the  same  as 


in. 193 5.  But  citrus-fruit  supplies  may  be  about  23  percent  greater  than  in  1935. 


Partially  offsetting  the  influence  of  larger  domestic  supplies 


competing 


fruits  is  the  prospect  this  season  for  a  sub st anti-ally  higher  consumer  buying 
power  than  prevailed  in  the  apple-marketing  year  of  1935-3 b. 


Table  4*  -  Average  prices  per  bushel  of  apples  to  growers  by 

regions  and  years  1 / 


Region 

1925- 
1  29 

1931 

1932 

O"' 

O'- 

1 — ! 

19  34 

1933 

193.fi 

122L 

1933 

Dells » 

Dolls. 

Dolls . 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls* 

Dolls. 

Doll  s 

United  States 
Crop  year 

1.20 

.  bo 

.59 

.73 

.39 

.71 

1.05 

37 

.  84 

Atlantic  Coast 
t~-t  c.it  e  s 

Crop  year 

1  1  o 

3—  1  •*.  / 

.65 

.33 

1.01 

.79 

1.10 

.  68 

.85 

Central  States 
Crop  year 

1.29 

.63 

.71 

.33 

.99 

.74 

1.14 

.72 

.96 

Western  States 
Crop  year 

1.17 

.70 

.  54 

.69 

.73 

.  50 

.96 

.53* 

-  .77 

l/  See  footnotes 

,  table  2,  for  t 

vj  0  0  !•  U  -3 

include  - :  in  each  region. 

To  assist  in  disposing  of  the  large  supplies  this  seas  ..in,  apple  growers 
have  undertaken  a  program  to  divert  apples  of  less  desirable  grades  from  salss^ 
for  fresh  consumption  into  commercial  bypro  diets  or  other  outlets.  The  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  made  arrangements  to  buy  from  in  iiviauul 
growers  a  quantity  of  apples  equivalent  to  the  quantity  so  diverted. 
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D'jcr  .•  sj  in  Tree  Numbers  to  G  natiruo 

On  January  1,  1935  th  .re  vie  re  -..bout  100,000,000  "pole  trees  of  nil  ages 
in  the  United  States.  Tils  is  less  than  one— ivfLf  of  the  number  reported  in 
1910  ana  about  14  percent  less  than  the  number  reported  in  1930*  Since  19.30, 
plantings  have  been  light  ana  rem.vals  have  continue'.. .  The  result  has  been 

a  further  decrease  in  tree  numbers  of  bearing  and  nontearing  age. 

In  1935*  only  about  17.5  percent  f  the  trees  wore  net  of  bearing  age 
whereas  during  each  of  the  3  pruvie-us  census  gears  about  24  percent  of  the 
trees  reported  ".or:  get  to  Cv. me  into  bearing.  In  lie  at  ions  arc  that  the  pro— 
portion  >f  trees  get  to  reach  bearing  age  is  censa'er.  big  less  than  it  was 
5  years  ago,  and  that  this  percentage  will  c.ntinue  t,  decrease  f  r  several 
years  should  the  lev:  rote  of  planting  of  the  last  several  y. ars  continue. 


Table  5.  -  Total  number  ef  apple  trees  f  all  ages,  .,£  bearing  age, 
an',  of  nonbe- ring  age,  by  census  years  for 
which  delta  -ire  available  1 / 


Deere are 

Percentage 

Percentage 

from 

vr  u-  .  ■** 
is  3.1 

of 

not  of 

Year 

All  ages 

Bearing 

previous 

bearing 

bearing 

bearing 

age 

year 

•1  pr* 

'  dm 

Cl  £0 

&  oJC 

Millions 

Mill!  -r.s 

Percent 

a alliens 

P creont 

Percent 

1910 

217.1 

151.3 

65.8 

69.7 

30.3 

1920 

151.5 

115.3 

36.2 

(  O  0  1 

23.9 

1925 

138.0 

103.7 

10 

34.3 

75.1 

24.9 

1930 

116.3 

r\  r>  gV 

0  4  «  O 

15 

27  •  5 

7o.4 

23. b 

1935 

100.0 

32.5 

6 

17.5 

82.5 

17.5 

1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the’  Gens  us  fa 

mires  re undo c  to  one -tenth  million 

As  an  average  of  about  10  years  is  require1,  t  develop  an  apple  rcharc 
to  commercial  bearing  ago  it  is  evident  that  the  trend  in  tree  numbers  of 
bearing  age  for  the  next  several  years  will  depend  largely  ,n  the  extent  of 
young  trees  now  in  .retards  and  of  future  tree  removals  rather  than  on  future 
plantings.  Should  the  .bvjnward  trend  in  tree  nunsbers  continue  at  the  same 
rate  cf  decrease  as  occurred  from  1930  to  1935,  the  number  of  bearing  trees 
in  1940  will  be  approximately  77,000,000  and  the  number  in  1945  will  be  about 


71,000,000.  On  tdie  other  hair.,  should  tree  numbers  decrease  at  the  same  rate 
as  occurred  during  the  10-year  period,  1925-35,  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
age  in  1940  will  be  ab.ut  74,000,000  and  the  number  in  1945  "bout  6b, 000,000. 


Many  tree  retrievals  in  the  past  have  been  from  less  profitable  commercial 
and  farm  orchards,  and  this  has  tended  to  increase  the  average  yiei  1  because 
of  the  higher  production  per  tree  of  the  orchards  remaining.  Low  apple  prices, 
drought,  and  freezes  of  recent  years  have  accelerated  tree  removals  and  abandon- 
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nent.  This  process  of  cliiuin.-tion  rail  uiiuoubtodly  continue 
elimination  vcill  depend  considerably  on  economic  and  weatner 


but  the  rate  of 
conditions. 


L  o lo-Time  i-*y  .h loti.n  Trend  Downward 


ror  many 
age  has  not  been 

.  rl  o 


Cl  ClCC  jlClGCI 


.nc: 


years  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  pro  .  i.  uc  u  _l0  n.  because 
ease  of  yiclo  per  bearing  tree.  Thus,  in  1935  the  total  number 


OX 

of  trees  of  bearing  age  was  28  percent  less  than  the  number 
production  had  declined  only  8  percent.  With  normal  growin _ 
both  years  the  decrease  would  have  been  only  about  5  percent. 


in  1920'  but  total 
ls  luring 


Table  6,  -  Actual  total  apple  production  an l  estimated  production 
"with  average  growing  conditions,  ye  only  averages  by  5-year  periods 


T 0 1 al  or 0  du ct i 0 n 

1912-16:1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1922-36: 

1937 

.1933 

Million :  Milli  a  1 

Mil  lien 

.KuJ.iO  Ti 

Mli3.ion :  Million 

Mil-lion 

bushels :  busipvls 

bushels 

CO  V'  I  0 

.« -‘Li id  .  i'g; lo 

bushels: bushels 

bush ols 

Actual 

• 

211.5  :  155.9 

132 . 6 

153.1 

143.3  : 

210.3 

132.4 

Estimated  with  average 
growing  conditions 

186,3  :  164,3 

151.7 

160.1 

156.3  : 

143.7 

143.6 

The  increase  in  yield  per  bearing  tree  of  35  percent  from  1920  to  1935 
is  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  large  increase  between  1925  and  1930  when  many 
plantings  in  the  .Northwest  were  coming  into  full  bearing.  At  other  5-vear  inter¬ 
nals  since  1910  the  increase  has  averaged  only  about  5.5  percent,  or  1.1  percent 
a  year. 

Table  7.  -  Actual  yiel  .  f  apples  per  bearing  tree,  and  estimated  yield 

with  average  growing  conditions  1 J 


Yield  per 
bearing  tree 

1910  : 

1915  2/ 

1920 

1925 

1930 

.193.5 

Bushels  : 

Bushels 

Bushels 

■Bushels 

Bushels 

:  Bushels 

Actual. 

1.02  : 

1.49 

1.35 

1.76 

1.78 

:  1.74 

Estimated  with  average 
growing  conditions 

1.25  : 

1.32 

1.41 

1.4b 

1.30 

• 

:  1.90 

1 /  Obtained  by  dividing  5 -year  average  total  production  of  apples  by  number  of 
apple  trees  of  bearing  age.  The  5-year  averages  for  production  are  shown  in 
table  6. 


2 /  To  obtain  "actual"  yield  per  bearing  tree,  the  number 
was  estimated. 


trees  of  bearing  age 
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Increases  in  the  average  yield  per  bearing  tree  in  the  past  have  been 
due  to  increases  in  the  bearing  surface  of  trees  as  they  increased  in  age,  and  to 
the  removal  of  many  low-producing  trees.  The  removal  of  poor  orchards  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue.  Some  of  those  will  be  replaced  but  such  removals  and  re¬ 
placements  may  have  relatively  little  effect  upon  production  during  the  next  8 
or  10  years,  for  many  of  the  old  trees  arc  producing  little  fruit  and  the  replace 
ments  will  not  be  old  enough  for  production.  On  the  other  hand,  yield  per  bear¬ 
ing  tree  may  not  continue  to  increase  so  rapidly  as  in  the  past. 

Obviously  past  tendencies  in  the  apple  industry  may  not  measure  exactly 
production  prospects  at  any  given  time  in  the  future.  But  the  relatively  large 
number  of  old  trees  now  in  orchards,  and  heavy  tree  removal  and  light  planting 
during  the  last  decade  or  more  indicate  a  continuation  in  the  downard  produc¬ 
tion  trend.  Looking  5  or  6  years  ahead,  the  downward  trend  is  expected  to  be 
only  moderate >  with  greater  reduction  in  the  total  crop  than  in  the  commercial 
crop. 

Farther  ahead,  the- future  rate  of  planting. will  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  production.  Many  commercial  orchards  were  planted  shortly  after  the  Vic  rid  War 
These  have  helped'  substantially  in  maintaining  production  as  their  pro  ’.ucin.g 
capacity  increased  with  age.  Ten  years  from  now  many  of  these  orchards  will  have 
reached  or  will  be  near  the  point  of  declining  production,  and  declining  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  older  orchards  will  be  more  pronounced.  Thereafter,  production 
may  decline  more  rapidly,  unless  plantings  are  made  to  replace  the  orchards  that 
will  be  going  out  of  production. 


RemionaL  Lon  r-Xine  Production  Prospects 

'Western  States 

Applo  production  in  the  Western  States  in  recent  years  has  been  fairly 
stable  at  50,000,000  to  55*000,000  bushels.  The  commercial  crop  has  averaged 
around  35*000,000  bushels,  with  prospects  in  1939  for  about  31*400,000  bushels. 
This  group  of  States  normally  produces  about  40  percent  or  more  of  the  commercial 
crop  of  the  United  States,  but  production  in  the  'Western  States  amounted  to  only 
31  percent  of  the  total  commercial  crop  in  1937  and  is  indicated  at  31  percent 
of  the  1939  crop. 

In  the  11  Western  States  as  a- whole,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  trees 
is  yet  to  come  into  bearing  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  acreage  has  reached 
full  bearing  capacity.  Yield  per  bearing  tree  is  about  3*5  times  what  it  ’was 
in  1910  but  during  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  smaller  increase 
each  year. 

Removal  continues  of  trees  of  unpopular  varieties,  of  old  trees,  and.  of 
orchards  on  poor  locations.  Plantings  continue  tp  be  confined  largely  to  re¬ 
placements  in  the  better  orchards.  Total  and  commercial  production  during  the 
last  5  years  has  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  -.luring  the  previous  5  years,  and 
in  the  region  as  a  whole  is  expedted  to  continue  downward  for  several  years. 
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Table  8'.  -  Average ' yearly  production  of  apples  by  5-year  periods,  number 
of  trees  of  bearing  'a- . ,  and  average  yield  per  bearing 
tree  in  the  Western  States  1/ 


TOTAL  CROP 


It  era 

1907- 

11 

1912- 

lb 

1917- 

21 

1922- 

26 

1927- 

31 

1932- 

36 

1937 

1938 

1939  2/ 

Product  ion 
millions  ;f  bushels 

15.1 

25.4 

42.7 

54.4 

5b.  9 

51.3 

53.3 

50.8 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 
crop  Percent 

9.8 

12,0 

27.4 

29.8 

3b.  0 

35.3 

25.3 

38.4 

- 

Number  .>f  bearing 
trees  3/  millions 

12.1 

u 

21.2 

13.3 

13.4 

11.6 

- 

- 

- 

Proportion  of  trees 
of  bearing 
age  3/  percent 

45.0 

u 

87.2 

87.2 

86. b 

87.8 

.  . 

_ 

Average  yield  per 
bearing 

tree  3/  bushels 

1.25 

u 

2.01 

2.97 

4.25 

’4.49 

COMMERCIAL  CROP 


Production 
millions  of  bushels 

41.4 

44 . 2 

35.0 

35 '.8 

35.3 

31.4 

Proportion  of  com- 
rae  r  c  i  al  c  r  op  -p  e  r  c  e  nt 

- 

- 

- 

39.4 

44 . 3 

40.5 

31.0 

42.3 

31.1 

1 /  See  table  2  for  the  States  included. 

2/  Indicated  as  of  Oct.  1,  1939*  Total  production  not  av:  liable. 

3/  For  census  years,  1910,  1?20,  1995,  1930,  and  1935. 

4/  Not  available. 

3/'  Obtained  by  dividing  average  total  production  for  each  f-yuar  period  oy  number 
of  trees  of  bearing  age  in  corresponding  census  year. 


Central  States 


Annual  production  of  apples  in  the  Central  States  varies  greatly  because 
of  variations  in  weather  conditions.  During  the  8— year  period,  1931— 3°,  cor.morcial 
production  ranged  from  a  low  of  about  10,400,000  bushels  in  193°  high  ox 

28,900,000  bushels  in  1937.  The  indicated  commercial  crop  in  1939  of  about 
24,000,000  bushels  is  double  the  crop  of  1938,  .and  83  percent  of  the  large  crop 

of  .1937. 
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Plantings  were  heavy  in  the  Central  States  after  the  World  War,  so 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  trees  are  young.  Recent  plantings  have 
been  light,  and  removal  of  old  trees  of  undesirable  varieties  and  of  farm 
orchards  continues.  In  general,  however,  orchards  in  the  commercial  sections 
are  being  well  cared  for  and  the  bearing  capacity  is  being  maintained.  Gradual 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  varietal  composition  of  commercial  orchards.  The 
tendency  is  toward  fewer  varieties  and  to  varieties  that  are  in  popular  de¬ 
mand.  The  bearing  capacity  of  orchards  in  the  important  summer  apple  sections 
is  apparently  being  maintained.  In  the  other  commercial  sections  there  is  a 
tendency  to  replace  summer  varieties  with  fall  and  winter  varieties. 

Obviously,  production  during  the  next  several  years  will  depend  on 
growing  conditions  and,  in  years  when  conditions  are  generally  good,  commercial 
crops  of  25*000 ,000  to  30,000,000  bushels  may  bo  expected  as  compared  with 
crops  of  10,000,000  to  15*000,000  bushels  under  poor  growing  conditions.  With 
average  growing  conditions,  production  for  the  region  as  a  whole  can  be  main¬ 
tained  with  moderate  annual  plantings. 

Table  0.  -  Average  yearly  production  of  apples  by  5-year  periods, 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  average  yield  per 
bearing  tree  in  the  Central  States  1/ 


TOTAL  CROP 


Item  i 

1907- 

11 

1912- 

16 

1917- 

21 

I922-: 1927-: 1932- 
26  1  31  :  36 

1937 

1933 

1939 

2/ 

Production 

•  * 

•  • 

•  » 

•  • 

millions  of  bushels 

53.9 

37.7 

44.3 

52.4:  36.2:  31.3 

61.4 

23.3 

- 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 

•  • 

•  • 

crop  percent 

33.3 

41.5 

28.3 

23.7  :  22.9-:  21.8 

29.1 

17.3 

- 

Number  of  bearing 

•  • 

•  • 

r 

trees  j/  millions 

90.0 

u 

49.2 

40.4:  34.3:  34.1 

- 

- 

- 

Proportion  of  trees  of 

•  • 

•  • 

bearing  age  3/  percent 

73.2 

V 

74.9 

69.4:  69.7:  79.1 

- 

- 

- 

Average  yield  per 

*  » 

*  • 

bear in g  tree  5/  bushels 

_ 

— aZ  . 

_ 

1.30:  1.05:  ..92 

- 

- 

- 

CGMkMOIAL,  CROP. 


Production 
millions  of  bushels 

22.6 

16.4 

15.3 

28.9 

11.7 

24.0 

Proportion  of  commercial 
crop  percent 

- 

- 

- 

21.6 

lb.  5 

17.3 

25.0 

14.2 

23.3 

1 /  Sec  table  2  for  the  States  included. 

2 /  Indicated  as  -f  Oct.  1,  1939.  Total  production  not  available . 

3/  For  census  years,  1910,  1920,  1925*  1930*  and  1935. 

V  Not  available . 

3/  Obtained  by  dividing  average  total  production  for  sach  5-year  period  by 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  in  corresponding  census  year. 
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Atlantic  Coast  States  (Eastern) 

The  Atlantic  Coast  States  normally  produce  from  40  to  45  percent  of  both 
total  and  commercial  supplies  of  apples.  The  commercial  crop  in  this  region  has 
ranged  during  the  last  S  years  (1931-38)  from  around  30,000,000  bushels  in  1934 
to  .51,000,000  bushels  in  1937*  The  indicated  1939  commercial  crop  of  45,600,000 
bushels  is  equal  to  89  percent  of  the  large  Eastern  crop  of  1937. 

Nearness  to  large  consuming  centers  gives  the  Eastern  apple  grower  a 
decided  economic  advantage.  Consequently,  many  of  the  better  orchards  have 
received  good  care  in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  generally  low-producing 
commercial  orchards  have  received  less-than-average  care  for  several  years  end 
farm  orchards  have  continued  to  decrease  in  number . 

Heavy  damage  to  fruit  trees  from  the  hurricane  of  September  21,  1933  was 
reported  in  the  New  England  storm,  area.  Storm  damaged  trees  in  some  of  the 
better  orchards  were  watered  this  season  as  an  aid  to  their  recovery.  However, 
removals  were  unusually  high  because  of  the  storm,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
such' removals  have  beer,  replaced  to  date. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  production  trend  in  the  Eastern  region, 
excluding  the  storm  damaged  area,  will  not  show  a  much  further  decline  luring 
the  next  few  years,  and  only  a  moderate  decrease  for  some  years  thereafter. 
Decrease  in  the  producing  capacity  of  orchards  in  the  storm  damaged  area  will 
not  materially  affect  the  production  trend  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  as 
the  area  produces  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  crop. 

Table  ]£),  -  Average  yearly  production  of  apples  by  5-year  periods,  number 
of  trees  of  bearin';  nee,  and  average  yield  per  bearing  tree 
in  the  Eastern  States  1 / 


TOTAL  CROP 


Item 

1907- 

11 

1912- 

lb 

1917- 

21 

_»  VV  JL  -Ui 

1922- 

26 

1927- 

31 

1932- 

36 

1937 

1938  . 

1939  2; 

Production 

} 

millions  of  bushels 
Proportion  of  U,  S. 

79.9 

93/4 

65.3 

75.8 

65.O 

60.7 

95.9 

58.3 

crop  percent 

Number'  of  bearing 

51.9 

4b.  5 

43.8 

41.5 

41.1 

42.4 

45.5 

44.0 

trees  3/  millions 

Proportion  of  trees  of 

1  O  O 

4/ 

V 

44.9 

45.0 

40 , 7 

36.8 

' 

bearing  age  3/  percent 

73.2 

u 

73.1 

76.6 

79.8 

84.2 

- 

- 

— 

Average  yield  per 

1.65 

bearing  tree  5/bushels 

1.62 

mL 

1.52 

1.68 

1.  59 

- 

- 

- 

COMkERu lAL 


CROP 


Production  :  :  : 

millions  of  bushels 
Proportion  of  commercial:  :  : 

cron  _  percent:  -  :  . _ ; .  - _ 

1 j  See  table  2  for  the  States  included.  2 f 
production  not  available.  3/  For  census  yc 

ij  Not  available.  3/  Obtained  by  dividing 
year  period  by  number  of  trees  of  bearing 


•  • 

•  • 

:  40.8: 

• 

• 

33.8: 

35.9: 

51.0 

35.4 

45.6 

: .39.0; 

• 

3.9.0:. 

.41. ZV 

44.*.Q. 

.4  5.1. 

Indicated  as  of  Oct.  1,  1939.  Tot-ai 
ars,  1910,  1920,  192 5,  1930,  and  1935. 
■  average  total  production  for  each  5- 
age  in  corresponding  census  year. 
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THE  PEACH  OUTLOOK  FOR  l^'O 


Summary 


A  continuation  of  the  upwar.  i  trend  in  United  States  peach  production  is 
indicated  for  the  next  5  years.  The  crons  of  19**8  and  19'* 9  averaged  about 
11  percent  greater  than  the  5 i .OGO-j GOO- bushel"  average  of  1933-37* 

There  is  danger  that  the  peach  industry  in  some  areas  is  being  ever- 
expanded.  In  the  areas  that  produce  peaches  for  market  as  fresh  fruit,  growers 
are  generally  optimistic.  Large  plantings  have  been  made  in  recent  years  and 
orchards  have  not  suffered  severely  f~oro  drought  or  freezing  injury  since  193°. 

Many  diseased  trees  have  been  removed  through  Government  programs  and  orchards 
generally  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  experience  of  many  growers,  returns 
from  peaches  have  been  relatively  favorable  in  recent  years.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  plantings  of  peach  trees  have  increased  rapidly  and  have  been 
followed  by  excessive  production;  lew  prices,  neglect  of  orchards,  and  losses  to 
growers . 

In  California,  where  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  canned  and  dried,  a  slight 
upward  trend  in  production  is  indicated.  The  crop  of  clingstone  peaches  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  above  market  requirements  in  recent  years  with  consequent  lor 
prices . 

Experts,  which  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  canned  and  dried  fruit,  averaged 
only  about  5  .percent  of  fresh  production  for  the  c^cps  cf  193^~3^.  The  export 
outlook  for  19^0  is  uncertain  because  of  the  war  situation.  Average  annual  exports 
of  dried  peaches  were  considerably  larger  in  191^-18  than  in  1909-13 • 

Larger  Peach  Production  Expected 

The  United  States  peach  c'f'op  is  marketed  chiefly  as  fresh  fruit,  except  in 
California,  where  the  principal  uses  a~e  canning  ana  drying.  The  harvesting  and 
marketing  season  for  peaches  used  as  fresh  fruit  in  the  United  States  usually 
begins  about  June  1  in  the  southern  States  and  ends  about  the  lost  of  Sent ember  in 
the  northern  States .  In  most  districts  the  harvesting  and  marketing  taice  place 
within  a  few  weeks.  Peaches  are  stored  only  for  snort  periods  and  in  limited 
quantities.  For  these  reasons  the  outlook  for  peaches  varies  among  regions  in 
accordance  with  time  of  ripening,  mono  ting  area  in  which  the  crop  is  sold,  and 
whether  or  not  the  crop  is  used  as  fresh  fruit. 

In  some  areas  there  have  been  significant  increases  in  planting  of  early 
yellow  varieties  which  precede  the  Hiley  in  time  of  ripening.  Then  these  varieties 
come  into  bearing,  marketing  conditions  will  be  changed  considerably  through 
lengthening  of  the  marketing  season  in  each  area  and  a  probable  improvement  5n 
average  qual i ty . 

Indications  based  on  reports  of  plantings,  age  cf  trees,  and  care  of  or¬ 
chards,  are  that  the  upwara  trend  in  production  will  continue  in  all  of  the 
important  regions  that  produce  peaches  for  market  as  fresh  fruit.  The  crop  in 
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States  other  than  California  averaged  30,000,000  bushels  in  1933-37  and  the  average 
of  the  next  5  years  probably  will  exceed  this  quantity.  In  California,  where  the 
crop  averaged  21,000,000  bushels  in  1933-37,  a  slight  -upward  production  trend  is 
expected . 


Prices 


In  the  experience  of  many  growers,  peach  prices  have  been  relatively  favor¬ 
able  in  recent  years.  In  the  5  years  1933—37  *  prices  received  by  growers  in  the 
United  States  other  than  California  averaged  $1.04  per  bushel.  In  the  5  ye»rs  ended 
in  1939  the  range  was  from  c)'4  cents  in  1935  1°  $1*20  in  1 93 6 .  The  average  price  to 
growers  in  California  in  1933-37  was  63  cents  per  bushel  and  the  range  in  the  last 
5  years  w^s  from  32  cents  in  1933  to  83  cents  in  1937*  Average  wholesale  prices  of 
peaches  in  July  and  August  in  New  York  City  have  ranged  from  $1.4g  to  $2.89  Per 
bushel  from  1933  1°  1939,  aud  have  averaged  about  $2.10.  The  corresponding  range 
in  Chicago  was  $1.51  to  $2.gg  with  an  average  of  $2.18. 

groups  of  States  and  California 


Group  and  item 

W  W  ^  -  -U  W  — 

:  Ave 

"age 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 1/ 

:  1928-32 

1933-37 

11  Southern  States:  (1J.C  .  ,S  .0  .  ,Ga.  ,Fla. 

« 

>  • 

Tenn .  ,Ala .  ,Miss  .  ,Ark.  ,La  .  ,0‘kla.  ,  Texas  . 

• 

Production  (million  bu.) . 

.:  l6.C 

15.7 

17.0 

14.6 

14.2 

16.7 

17.4 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

97 

99 

90 

117 

128 

98 

112 

Ind . , Ill . , Ky . , Iowa, Mo . ,Uebr . ,Kans . 

• 

Production  (million  bu.). . 

. :  3.9 

3  .5 

6.3 

.5 

6.0 

2.3 

4.5 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

.:  102 

106 

93 

151 

108 

122 

101 

Pa. ,Md. ,Va. ,W.Va. ,N.J. ,  Del. 

• 

Product, i  on  (mi  1  1  i  an  bn.  ) . 

4.2 

4.7 

3  *6 

7-3 

5.0 

6.2 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

.:  106 

119 

118 

145 

102 

128 

103 

N .  Y.,  Ohio,  Mich. 

• 

Production  (million  bu.) . 

U.U 

3.1 

5-3 

3-1 

5.8 

2.9 

5.7 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

107 

115 

92 

147 

1G4 

138 

76 

1I.H.  .Mass  .  ,R .  I.,  Conn. 

• 

• 

pTnHn^t,  i  run  I  mi  11  i  nri  Tvn 

.U 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

•  •  ±  s  J 

lUg 

165 

153 

150 

148 

167 

Colo  .  .Idaho  .il.Mex.  ,Ariz.  ,Utah,Uev.  , 

% 

Wash. ,  Oregon 

% 

Prnducti nn  (mi 1 1 i on  bu . ) . 

3.8 

8  .0 

3 

4.0 

2.9 

4.2 

4.0 

Price  to  growers  (cents  rer  bu.).... 

.:  95 

"98 

'92 

80 

99 

75l 

79 

United  States  other  than  Calif. 

« 

• 

Production  (million  bu.) . 

.:  33.5 

30.0 

36.  s 

26.1 

36.5 

31,4 

38.O 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).... 

. :  101 

104 

94 

120 

114 

105 

101 

California 

• 

« 

Clingstone-Production  (million  bu.).. 

.:  15.6 

i3 -9 

12.0 

14.0 

15-7 

13.0 

15.2 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).. 

•:  57 

68 

65 

6b 

94 

23 

- 

.Freestone-Production  (million  bu.)... 

.:  8.2 

7.1 

5;9 

7-5 

7-8 

7-5 

8.5 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).. 

.:  6l 

61 

64 

65 

61 

46 

- 

Total  -  Production  (million  bu.) . 

23.8 

21.0 

17.9 

21.5 

23.2 

2°-5 

23,7 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).. 

59 

65. 

64 

6b 

83 

32 

40 

United  States 

• 

• 

Prnfinrt'i  nn  ^million  bn  .  'I . 

57.3 

51 .0 

54.7 

47.6 

59*7 

51.9 

61.7 

Price  to  growers  (cents  per  bu.).. 

.:  85 

88 

85 

94 

102 

ZL 

84 

l/  Preliminary . 
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Inc  roar  -3  i_n  Southern  Ps  ach  _Cp  op  .die  a  ted 

From  June  to  early  Augers t ,  11  southern  States  are  ere  prircipal  source  of 
market  supplies  of  peaches.  About  half  of  the  United  States  peach  crop,  exclusive 
of  California,  is  produced  in  these  southern  States*  IT.  C.,  S,  C.,  Ga,,  Fla.  , 

Tenn,.  Ala.,  Miss.,  Arm.,  hr.,  Ojda. ,  and  texas.  Large  numbers  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  some  southern  States  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  general  orchards  are 
in  good  condition.  The  production  trend,  for  the  region  as  a  wncle.  is  expected 
to  be  upward  during  the  next  5  years.  Most  of  the  increase  will  occur  in  tne 
eastern  part  of  the  southern  peach  belt,  particularly  in  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina.  Since  I935>  large  numoers  of  trees  affected  by  phony  disease  have  been 
removed  through  Government  programs,  and  the  disease  nas  been  brought  under  control 
in  leading  producing  districts.  Peach  proGvctio:.  in  the  11  southern  States  in 
1933”*? 7  averaged  15»7C0,GD0  bushels,  and  the  average  price  to  growers  was  99  cents 
per  bushel.  Southern  production  in  1339  was  over  17,000 ,000  bushels  and  the  average 
price  was  $1.12.  The  average  production  in  the  next  5  years  is  lixelv  to  exceed 
the  1939  production  by  a  considerable  margin. 

In  South  Carolina.,  where  approximately  two-third?  of  the  commercial  trees 
are  not  yet  of  bearing  age,  the  indicated  production  trend  is  more  sharply  upward 
than  in  any  other  southern  State.  Increases  are  expected  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee;  and  in  Georgia  some  increase .  mostly  of  early  varieties ,  is  anticipated. 
Recent  heavy  planting  in  the  South  may  result  in  excessive  supplies  within  a  few 
years . 


Larger  Production  Indicated  fe~  Illinois  and  Nearer  States 

In  years  when  growing  conditions  are  favorable,  Illinois  and  nearby  States 
produce  most  of  the  peaches  used  in  midges  fern  markets  in  August.  Drought  and.  lew 
temperatures  in  the  period  193^-36  destroyed  many  trees  in  this  group  of  States, 
but  orchards  in  this  region  a^e  now  in  generally  good  condition  and  plantings  have 
increased.  Early  varieties  hove  been  planted  in  some  districts  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  competition  from  nearby  districts.  Average  production  in  the  next  5  ,7s a.r 3 
is  expected  to  be  above  the  3 1 9^0 . 000- bushel  average  for  the  period  1933-37*  There 
is  wide  variation  in  the  size  of  the  crop  in  this  region  from  year  to  year,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions.  The  smallest  and  largest  crops  in  the  last  5  seasons  were 
500,000  bushels  and  6,300,000  bushels  respectively .  In  only  1  of  the  last  5  years 
has  the  price  to  growers  averaged  oelow  $.1  per  bushel,  but  returns  from  the  crop 
fluctuate  widely  because  of  variations  in  production. 

Some  Increase  Probable  in  Pennsylvania  °nd  Neat- by  States 

In  August,  the  eastern  peach  magnets  are  largely  supplied  by  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia.,  Nest  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Mu^h  of .  the  crop  fs- 
moved  by  motortruck  to  nearby  markets.  The  crop  in  this  group  averaged  4,200,000 
bushels  in  1933-37*  Prices  to  growers  *--ere  fairly  favorable  and  averaged  $1.19 
per  bushel.  The  production  outlook  for  tne  next  ^  years  is  for  some  increase  in 
the  group,  but  it  varies  among  the  States.  In  Pennsylvania ,  Virginia,  We -t 
Virginia,  and  Delaware,  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  is  anticipated.  Not 
much  change  is  expected  in  Maryland.  In  New  Jersey  seme  decrease  is  probable. 

Upward  Trend  in  Great  Lakes  Area 

Iii  September,  the  Great  Lakes  area  in  New  York,  Chic,  and  Michigan  is  the 
principal  source  of  peach  supply  in  eastern  and  mi dwe stern  markets.  For  the  three 
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States  the  1933-37  average  crop  was  3 « *+00 , 000  bushels  and  the  average  price  to 
growers  was  $1.15  Per  bushel.  Climatic  conditions  cense  rather  wide  fluctuation 
in  size  of  crops  from  year  to  year ,  The  average  production  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  in  the  next  5  years  than  in  1953-37  because  of  increased  plantings 
in  the  last  few  years  and  generally  good  condition  of  orchards. 

Hew  England  Peaches  Marketed  Local ly 

In  Hew  England,  an  increasing  interest  is  reported  in  marketing  peaches  at 
roadside  stands  or  locally,  and.  a  decreasing  interest  in  shipping  to  distant 
markets.  The  industry  is  not  large.  Commercial  orchards  are  receiving  good  care, 
bait  the  1932  hurricane  caused  considerable  damage  to  trees  and  only  a  slight  upward 
production  trend  is  anticipated. 

Production  for  Ma ~-ke  b  Increasing  in  West 

In  the  Western  States,  other  than  California,  the  peach  crop  averaged 
3,000,000  bushels  in  1933-37*  The  upward  trend  in  production  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  few  years.  Government  inspection  and  the  elimination  of  trees  affected  with 
mosaic  disease  have  had  a  pronounced  effect  in  bringing  orchards  into  better  con¬ 
dition.  There  has  been  a.  narked  upward  trend  in  Colorado.  A  large  part  of  the 
crcp  is  marketed  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  Liver.  Average  prices  to 
growers  during  the  last  5  years  have  ranged  from  75  cents  to  99  cents  per  bushel. 

Feache s  in  California 

Prospective  changes  in  bearing  acreage  of  peaches  in  California  during  the 
next  5  years  are  small ,  Slight  increases  in  bearing  acreage  and  production  of 
both  clingstone  a*nd  freestone  varieties  appear  probable.  Losses  of  clingstone 
trees,  due  to  high  water  in  the  spring  of  I93S,  have  been  made  up  through  new 
plantings,  and  small  additions  have  been  made  to  the  nonbearing  acreage  of  free¬ 
stone  varieties  in  recent  years.  Bearing  a creages  of  the  two  types  of  peaches 
have  tended  to  become  equal.  Of  the  bearing  acreage  in  1938 ,  3%, 362  .acres ,  or 
U9  percent,  were  clingstone  and  39»770  acres,  or  5I  percent,  were  freestone 
var ieti  „s . 
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Clingstone  peaches,  which  accounted  for  percent  of  the  1939  production  cf 
peaches  in  California,  are  used  primarily  f o-  canning;  while  freestone  varieties, 
which  made  up  the  remaining  36  percent  of  production,  arc  mostly  dried  or  are 
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utilized  fresh.  During  the  5-year  period  1934-32*  approximately  SI  percent  of 
the  clingstone  peaches  produced  in  California  were  canned,  12  percent  dried,  and 
7  percent  were  utilized  as  fresh  fruit’.  In  the  same  period,  approximately  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  freestone  peaches  were  canned,  59  percent  were  dried,  and  3^  percent 
were  utilized  as  fresh  fruit. 


Utilization  of  California  peaches  in  terms  of  fresh  fruit, 
 ...1934-33  average 


Type 

• 

|  Canned 

Dried  . 

• 

Utilized  in 
fresh  form 

Total 

utilized 

:  Tons 

Tons  : 

Tons' 

Tons 

Clingstone . 

' . :  252,840 

3'g,4g0: 

20,280 

1/  711,600 

Pree stone . 

100,^20; 

•  57,760 

170,800 

Total . 

13-9.300: 

•  73,040 

1/  4g2  ,"400 

:  Fercent 

Percent  : 

Percent 

Percent 

Clinkstone . 

. •  fl 

12  • 

7 

100 

'freestone . 

. :  7 

59t 

'  Jl 

100 

Total . 

. . 

29: 

lo 

ICO 

1 J  In  addition,  .'there  were  l4 ,800  tons  of  unharvested  c  lingS  tone  peaches. 


In  the  period  1934—32*  commercial] y  canned  clingstone  arid  freestone  peaches 
accounted  for  approximately  11,042,000  bushels  (265,000  tons)  of  California  peaches, 
or  55  percent  of  total  harvested  production.  Peaches  used  for  drying  averaged 
5,792.000  bushels  (139,000  tons)  annually,  or  approximately  29  percent  of  harvested 
production.  Peaches  shipped  from  the  State  in  fresh  form  or  utilized  fresh  within 
the  State  amounted  to  3*250,000  bushels  (73,000  tons),  or  lb  percent  of  harvested 
production. 

Canning  of  freestone  peaches  declined  to  392.000  bushels  (9,400  tons)  in 
1932  after  the  record  pack  of  1,012,000  bushels  (24,300  tons)  in  1937*  Some 
clingstone  peaches  were  not  harvested  in  1938,  because  of  unfavorable  marketing 
conditions.  Indications  are  that  both  the  canned  and  dried  packs  in  1939  are 
larger  than  in  1932.  Stocks  of  canned  peaches  on  hand  on  June  1,  193 9 *  were 
reported  to  be  approximately  3  ,000,000  cases,  or  about  half  as  large  as  the  stocks 
on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
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Exports 

Approximately  15  percent  of  the  193^-33  commercial  production  of  canned 
peaches  and  15  percent  of  the  commercial  production  of  dried  peaches  in  California 
were  exported. 


California,  pack  and  United  States  exports  of  canned,  and  dried  peaches 


Period  or  season  X./ 

Canned  pack 

Canned  exports 

Dried  pack 

Dried  exports 

1 ,000  cases  2/ 

1,000  cases  3./ 

Tons 

Tons 

I92 1-2 5  average 

7,972 

1,321 

23,140 

3,284 

1926-30  " 

12,448 

1,868 

23,000 

3,828 

1931-39  11 

3,99b 

1,672 

22,500 

3,616 

1933 

10,309 

1,810 

23,400 

3JS4 

193U 

8,59S 

1,120 

25,900 

3,176 

1935 

11,216 

2,288 

19,500 

3  ,04s 

1936 

10,711 

1,317 

26,300 

3.522 

1937 

13,248 

1,253 

22,900 

3,174 

1938  V 

9,822 

2  ,l4S 

21,900 

4,119 

1/  July  of  year  shown  through  June  of  the  following  year.  4/  Preliminary. 

2 J  Cases  of  2h  Ho  .  2g-  cans. 

1/  Converted  to  cases  of  2h  Uo.  2#  cans  a.t  U5  lbs.  per  CrO.se. 


The  most  important  foreign  market  for  canned  peaches  is  the  United  Kingdom. 
Dried  peaches  are  taken  in  largest  quantities  by  France  and  Canada.  Small 
quantities  of  fresh  peaches  are  exported  principally  to  Canada.  Exports  of  canned, 
dried,  and  fresh  peaches  in  terms  of  fresh  fruit  averaged  between  4  and  5  percent 
of  United  States  production  in  193^-38. 

The  export  outlook  for  19^-0  is  uncertain.  The  United  Kingdom  normally 
receives  about  twice  as  many  canned  peaches  from  the  United  States  as  from 
Australia  and  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  maintain  its  relative 
importance  as  a  source  of  canned  peaches  in  that  market,  but  the  export  movement 
of  canned  peaches  may  be  reduced  because  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
toward  imports  of  all  canned  fruits.  An  increase  in  exports  of  dried  peaches  t 
occurred  in  191^—13  as  compared  with  1909-13* 
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Summary 

Continuation  of  the  present  slight  upward  trend  in  the  production  of 
sour  cherries  is  indicated  for  the  next  5  yours,  with  production  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  in  most  of  the  principal  eastern  producing  States.  Recent  changes 
in  acreage  are  too  small  to  affect  appreciably  the  total  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  further’ increase  in  production  is  to  be  expected  from  the  large 
number  of  young  bearing  and  nonboaring  trees. 

A  similar  upward  trend  is  also  indicated  in  the  production  of  sweet 
varieties,  with  swoct-chorry  production  increasing  at  a.  more  rapid  rate  than 
in  the  ease  of  sour  cherries.  Some  increase  in  plantings  is  occurring,  but 
in  general  any  production  increase  in  the  immediate  future  will  result  from 
increasing  production  from  young  trees. 

The  utilization  of  cherries  ha.s  increased  in  most  of  the  major  outlets 
during  recent  years,  but  a  slovrcr  rate  in  future  expansion  is  indicated.  The 
pack  of  canned  red  pitted  cherries  continues  on  an  upward  trend,  with  a  heavy 
pack — over  3  million  cases — in  1939*  The  difficulty  in  moving  the  pack  of 
canned  red  pitted  cherries  during  recent  years  indicates,  however,  that  little 
further  expansion  in  the  pack  is  to  be  expected  unless  consumer  demand,  improves. 
The  .pack  of  frozen  cherries  has  trended  upward  during  the  'last  7  years  and 
further  increase  is  indicated.  The  pack  of  canned  sweet  cherries,  which  has 
trended  downward  for  over  a  decade,  remained  relatively  stable  during  the 
period  193U  through  1937*  The  heavier  packs  in  1938  end  1939  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  very  heavy  production  in  these  years,  but  do  net  necessarily 
indicate  a  reversal  of  the  past  downward  trend.  The  volume  cf  brined  cherries 
continues  to  increase,  although  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  formerly.  Pro s ent' ' 
conditions  in  the  main  outlets  for  brined  cherries  do  not  indicate  any  appre¬ 
ciable  increase  in  this  pack  in  the  immediate  future.  Fresh  shipments  of 
sweet  cherries  have  shown  no  marked  trend  either  upward  or  downward"  during 
recent  years.  In  these  years,  when  fresh  shipments  have  increased,  producers 
have  received  low  returns. 

The  continuing  upward  trend  in  production,  with  most  cf  the  principal 
market  outlets  non  expanding  at  a  relatively  slow  rate,  indicates  that  no  ar>- 
prcciablc  increase  in  prices  to  producers  is  to  be  expected  except  as  it  may 
accrue  from  a  general  increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Trend  of  Production  Continues  Upward 


Sour  Cherries  --  The  trend  of  production  of  sour  cherries  continues 
slightly  upward  and,  in  view  of  the  number  of  young  trees,  further  increase  in 
production  during  the  next  5  years  is  to  be  expected.  In  1935,  20  percent  of 
all  trees  in  the  principal  sour-cherry  producing  States  were  nonbea.ring.  The 
absence  of  tree  removals  in  appreciable  numbers  during  1930  to  1935,  such  as 
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had  occurred  during  tho  10-yoar  period  preceding  1930*  and  present  indications 
regarding  existing  acreage,  indicate  that  no  appreciable  change  in  acreage  is 
to  be  expected.  Not;  plantings  at  tho  present  time  are,  in  general,  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Further  production  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  increasing  bearing 
surface  of  the  present  acreage. 

Variation  in  production  from  year  to  year  has  been  very  marked  during 
the  last  5  years.  This  extreme  fluctuation  in  total  production  arises  from 
the  .alternation  of  heavy  and  light  cherry  production  in  most  of  tho  sour 
cherry  producing  States  and  from,  tho  fact  that  in  recent  years  all  of  the 
principal  States  have  had  their  heavy  crops  in  tho  same  year. 


Production  in  the  Scur  Cherry  Area 


State 

:  1929-  : 

:  1933  : 

:  Average : 

1934 

1935 

 .  <L  . 

193.6 

1937 

1938 

1939  • 

Prcl . 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tens 

Tons 

New  York 

19,091+ 

20,630 

22,910 

13,280 

21,750 

16,900 

27,210 

Sweet 

, 

1,260 

2,390 

1,670 

1,770 

1,440 

1,980 

Sour 

— 

19,370 

20,520  t 

11,610 

19,980 

15,460 

25,230 

Pennsylvania 

7,i1.l8 

7,720 

9,380 

5,120 

9,890 

6,560 

12,170 

Ohio 

4,232 

6,070 

7,380 

1,380 

7,340 

3,630 

8,860 

Michigan 

28,388 

29,900 

30,590 

29,890 

■35,84o 

14,940 

35,280 

Swoct 

-- 

1,800 

2,510 

2,260 

•  -2,287 

2,240 

2,680 

Sour 

-- 

28,100 

28,080 

27,630 

33,553 

12,700 

32,600 

Wisconsin 

8,374 

7,760 

10,820 

2,790 

13,500 

8,600 

8,350 

Montana 

620  . 

550 

500 

110 

3l+o 

430, 

36O 

Colorado 

3,382 

5,230 

4,010 

700 

3,460 

5,280 

3,920 

Total 

71,238 

77,860 

86,090 

53,270 

92,120 

56,340 

96,150 

Sweet  Cherries  --  The  trend  of  production  of  sweet  cherries,  continues 
upward  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  sour  cherries.  Although 
some  slight  expansion  of  acreage  is  indicated,  new  acreage  will  represent  a 
minor  factor  during  tho  next,  few  years.  The  high  proportion  of  young  trees, 
general  throughout  the.  sweet-cherry  area,  indicates  tho  continuance  of  the  up¬ 
ward  trend,  of  production  during  the  next  few  yoars.  The  fluctuation  in  pro- 
duccion  during  1934  to  1937  was  much  less  than  that  in  sour-cherry  production, 
wrlh  crops  ranging  from  52,000  tons  to  62,000  tons,  hut  high  potential  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  of  existing  acreage  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  crops  of  over 
81+, 000  tons  and  80,000  tons  in  1938  and  1939,  respectively. 
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Production  in  the  Syect- Cherry  Arc a 


State 

:  1929-  : 

:  1933  : 

:  Average : 

193U 

:  1933  i 

1936  ! 

1937 

1938 

;  1939 

Prcl. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Idaho 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

3,026 

2,936 

15,3PO 

12,120 

20,120 

2,920 

2,1+00 

18,000 

13,000 

17,000 

2,950 

2,200 

16,000 

15,800 

15,000 

1,890 

3,1+00 

18,000 

15,600 

23,009 

1,600 

2,100 

13,500 

13,800 

21,600 

2,i+90 

i+,1+40 

26,500 

21,100 

30,000 

1,800 
2,130 
26,800 
2l+,  100 
33, '600 

Total 

53,502 

53,320 

51,950 

61,890 

52,600 

8l+,530 

88,]+30 

Pack  of  Red  Pitted  Cherries  Increasing 

The  total  pack_ of  red  pitted  cherries  has  reflected  the  changes  in 
annual  production  of  sour  cherries  during  recent  years,  but  has  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  Thus,  although  the  1939  crop  was  less  than  5  percent  greater 
than  that  of  1937,  the  total  canned  pack  of  red  pitted  cherries  in  1939 , 
amounting  to  approximately  3,138,000  cases,  was  27  percent  greater  than  the 

1937  pack. 

The  shift  in  pack  toward  the  smaller  container  continues,  with  No.  2 
cans  representing  approximately  twe-thirds  of  the  total  pack  of  1939  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1+0  percent  in  1937*  The  record  pack  in  No.  2  cans  in  1939,  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  2  million  eases  or  more  than  double  the  corresponding  packs  in  the 
three  preceding  seasons,  probably  indicates  the  limit  in  this  pack  for  several 
years  to  come.  In  regard  to  the  No.  10  can  pack,  the  carry-overs  from  the  last 
two  seasons  and  the  relatively  small  pack  in  this  container  in  1939,  indicate 
that  no  appreciable  expansion  in  this  pack  is  to  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  general,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  moving  the  canned  red 
pitted  cherry  pack  in  recent  years  indicate  that  canning  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  much  additional  outlet  for  tho  indicated  future  increase  in  production. 

Downward  Trend  in  Canned  Pa.ck  of  Sweet  Cherries 

The  earned  pack  of  sweet  cherries  has  shown  a  downward  trend  for  more 
than  a  decade, -with  wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  partly  reflecting  the 
changes  in  sweet-cherry  production.  Competition  from  other  canned  fruits  and 
fruit  juices  has  tended  increasingly  to  restrict  the  movement  of  canned,  sweet 
cherries,  and  the  latter  pack  has  irregularly  declined  in  volume,  trending 
sharply  downward  until  1933*  Total  pack  remained  fairly  stable  during  I93I+ 
through  1937,  but  with  a  further  slight  decline  in  the  pack  o.f  Royal  Ann 
cherries.  The  sharp  upturn  in  pack  in  1938  And  1939. reflects  the  record  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  years,  but  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  change  in  the 
trend  of  the  canned  sweet-cherry  pack. 

The  decline  in  pack  of  sweet  cherries  reflects  primarily  the  downward 
trend  in  pack  of  the  Royal  Ann.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  much  smaller  pack 


of  the  flack  varieties  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  8  years,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  increase  for  some  years.  The  pack  of  black  cherries 
reached  a  total  of  approximately  97, 600  cases  in  1938  and  represented  nearly 
li+  percent  of  the  total  sweet-cherry  pack  in  that  year  as  compared  with  6 
percent  in  1933  and  somewhat  over  J  percent  in  1937* 

Pack  of  Canned  Red  Pitted  Cherries 


Area 

;  No .  2 

•  • 

j  No.  10  ! 

Mi  s  c . 

.  Total 

Cases  ’■ 

Cases 

Cases 

Case  s 

1939  Fack 

No 

w  York  & 

Fa. 

768,181 

277,396 

57,022 

766,599 

Mich. ,  .Wis 

,  &  Qhi 0 

1,776,378' 

591,897 

37,529 

2,102,801 

We 

storn/l 

57,705' 

193,719 

16,721 

268 , 175 

Total 

2,002,277 

1,030,009 

105,272 

3,137,575 

1938  Pack 

New  York  & 

Pa. 

205,186 

118,832 

22,565 

376,583 

Mi 

ch.,  Wis 

,  &  Ohi 0 

- •  861,266 

712,187 

8,598 

982,078 

We 

stcrn/l 

53,809 

297,218 

15,155 

366,182 

Total 

 320,261 

828,237 

76,310 

1,697,813 

1937  Pack 

New  York  & 

Pa. 

203,151 

’  303,759 

57,506 

56l,7l6 

Mi 

ch.,  Wis 

,  &  Ohio 

735,660 

827,787 

57,373 

1,617,820 

We 

stcrn/l 

56,079 

197,097 

72,570 

292,7/6 

Total 

997,890 

1,322,673 

15IOT9 

2,771,982 

A 

.  Compris 

sing  Colora 

•^0,  Idaho,  Nebr 

aska,  Montana,  Was 

hington. 

Oregon,  and 

Utah. 

Facie  of  Canned.  Sweet  Cherries 

Total 

:  We  stcrn/l 

:  Wo stern/2 

:  Royal 

B1 

ack 

1 

.  Fack 

:  Anns 

:  Vari 

etics 

Cases 

Cases 

Ca 

ses 

Av 

I929-I933 

707,729/3 

625,335 

— 

1937 

770,7 55 

717,365 

37 

,978 

1935 

518,621 

.  771,659 

.57 

,531 

1936 

522,616 

1]25,68/ 

57 

,976 

1937 

507,773 

379,856 

79 

,588 

1938A 

685, 662 

591,080 

97 

,582 

. 1939/7 

670,000 

-4* 

Compri sing 

California,  Wa 

shington,  Oregon, 

and  I dal 

10. 

Comprising 

Washington  and 

Oregon. 

73. 

Short-time 

average. 

77. 

Subject  to 

revision. 
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Frozen  Pack  Increasing 

The  pack  cf  frozen  cherries  has  followed  an  upward  trend  during  the  last 
7  years  and  further  incrca.se  is  indicated.  Normally  over  90  percent  of  the 
total  frozen  pack  is  processed  in  the  principal  eastern  cherry-producing 
States,  Notwithstanding  greatly  decreased  production  last  year  in  these 
States,  the  1938  frozen  pack  amounted  to  more  than  29  million  pounds,  or  only 
13  percent  bclo’.T  that  of  1937*  With  the  light  carry-over  from  1938  and  with 
record  production  of  sour  cherries,  the  1939  pack  of  frozen  cherries  null 
probably  exceed  that  of  1937* 

Brined  Pack  Slowly  Increasing 


The  pack  cf  brined  cherries,  which  followed  a  rapidly  upward  trend  dur¬ 
ing  1930  to  1938,  has  increased  only  slightly  during  the  last. 2  years.  The 
total  pack  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  area  in  which  the 
brined  pack  is  largely  concentrated,  amounted  to  120,300  barrels  in  1938  as 
compared  with  a  pack  of  116,900  barrels  in  1936,  an  increase  cf  approximately 
I4OO  tons  of  cherries.  The  rapid  increase  in  this  pack,  following  1929#  nc- 
sultcd  from  the  expansion  in  pack  of  canned  fruit  cocktail  and  canned  fruits 
for  salad,  and  from  the  increased  demand  for  brined  cherries  for  use  in  cock¬ 
tails,  Although  the  sharp  curtailment  of  these  canned  packs  in  1938  was  due 
principally  to  heavy  carry-overs  from  the  large  1937  packs,  further  increase 
in  these  outlets  for  brined  cherries  can  be  expected  to  be  at  a  considerably 
lower  rate  than  occurred  during  the  6  years  preceding  1938.  Since  brined  cher¬ 
ries  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  fruits  used  in  these  packs, 
future  increase  in  the  use  of  brined  cherries  in  these  outlets  can  be  expected 
to  be  relatively  small.  The  decrease  in  demand  for  brined  cherries  for  use  in 
cocktails  during  the  last  2  years,  together  with  a  smaller  rate  of  increase  in 
the  mixed  fruit  packs,  indicates  a  future  utilization  of  brined  cherries  at  a 
level  not  apprc.ciably  above  that  of  recent  years. 


Pack. of  Brined  Cherries  in  California  and  Pacific  Northwest 


Year 

;  Total 

California 

Northwest/! 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Av.  1929-1933 

30,110 

2l+,  285 

25,825 

1931+ 

6U,coo 

32,000 

32,000 

1935 

87,133 

Uo,ooo 

1*7,133 

1936 

116,920 

55,000 

61,920 

1937 

118,001 

1+  6,136 

71,865 

1938 

120,279 

1+2,072 

78,207 

/l.  Comprising  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho, 
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Little  Increase  in  Fresh  Shipments 

Shipments  of  fresh  cherries ' from' California,  which  trended  sharply  up¬ 
ward  until  1931#  have  fluctuated  during  the  last  7  years  around  the  level 
reached  in  1930.  Increased  fresh  movement  during  recent  years  has  teen  accom¬ 
panied  by  price  conditions  affording  relatively  low  returns  to  producers. 
Changes  in  the  volume  shipped  fresh  have  tended  to  reflect  the  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction.  With  the  indicated  upward  trend  in  future  sweety-cherry  production, 
some  increase  in  fresh  shipments  may  be  expected, 

Prices  to  Producers 


Sour  Cherric-s  --  Prices  to  producers  during  the  last  3  years  have  boon 
at  higher  levels  than  those  prevailing  after  1930*  'but  remain  well  below  pre- 
depression  levels.  With  continuing  increase  in  production  and  -with  present 
prospects  in  the  established  market  outlets,  increase -in  prices  to  producers 
in  the  next  few  years  appears  unlikely  unless  consumer  demand  increases  ap¬ 
preciably  above  recent  levels. 

Sweet  Cherries  --  Prices  to  producers  of  sweet  cherries  rose  fairly 
steadily  from~1932  t’o  1936.  In  1937*  prices  rose  sharply  to  a  level  little 
below  that  of  predepression  years.  The  heavy  production  of  1938  followed,  and 
farm  prices  in  that  year  declined  just  as  sharply  to  the  lcv^cst  level  since 
1933*  The  further  increase  in  production  in  1939  nnd  the  present  upward 
trend  in  bearing  acreage  indicate  that  unless  there  is  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  consumer  demand,  prices  during  the  next  few  years  are  likbly  to  be 
.appreciably  bolow  the  level  reached  in  1937* 

Production  and  Farr,  price  in  the  Sweet  and  Sour  Cherry  Areas 

192I  .-39 


Yc  ar 

Sweet  Cherry  Area/1 

:  Sour  Cherry 

Area/2 

:  Imports 

Production  : 

Farm 

Price 

:  Production  : 

Farm 

Frice 

:  Fresh  in 
:  Brine  or 
:  Prepared/; 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

per  ton 

per  ton 

Av.  1929-33 

1+8,802 

102 

69,360 

82 

1+,152 

19314- 

[4.9,820 

79 

77,860 

1+6 

759 

1935 

.90,150 

•  99 

86,090 

5l+ 

785 

1936 

57,390 

89 

53,270 

61+ 

I465 

1937 

.52,600 

lUk 

92,120 

81 

9l+5 

1938 

70,550 

67 

56,31+0 

65 

567 

1939 

38,1470 

.  68 

96,1.50 

1+7 

/l.  Comprising  the  following  states-:  Idaho-,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 


California. 

/2.  Comprising  the  following  states:  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Montana,  and  Colorado. 

/3.  Year  beginning  July  1.  Beginning  July  1,  1930,  imports  for  consumption. 
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Cherry  Trees:  Number  one1  Percentage  not  cf  bearing 
age  in  the  Eastern  States,  Western  States, 

12  States,  and  the  United  States, 

1910,  1920,  1930,  and  1935 


Item 

;  1910 

;  1920  : 

1930  ; 

1935 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

5  Eastern  States 

1,102,106 

1,128,201+ 

l,9i+0,939 

1,365,583 

Not  of  bearing 

age 

Cf  bearing  age 

3, 983,969 

4,299,193 

3,517,828 

5,883,881 

Total  trees 

5,0U6,075 

5,827,397 

5,1+58,767 

6,809,828 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not 

bearing 

22 

"  2l  ' 

36 

20 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

7  Western  States 

Not  of  bearing 

age 

1,391,303 

622,339 

1,532,127 

1,091,396 

Of  bearing  age 

1,1+52,198 

2,026,562 

2,811,081 

3,028,835 

Total  trees 

2,81+3,501 

2,61+8,901 

3,983,208 

4,120,731 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Fere cut 

Percentage  not 

bearing 

~w~ 

23 

39 

2o 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

12  States 

Not  of  bearing 

ago 

2,1+93,1+09 

1,750,5U3 

3,873,067 

2,857,839 

Cf  bearing  age 

5,396,167 

6,325,755 

5,928,909 

8,872,716 

Total  trees 

7,889,576 

8,076,298 

9,1+01,976 

10,930,15.6 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not 

bearing 

32 

22 

37 

22 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

United  States 

Not  of  bearing 

ago 

5,621,660 

3,698,531 

8,615,286 

3,786,569 

Of  bearing  age 

11,822,01+1+ 

10,737,751 

8,381,872 

11,327,835 

Total  trees 

17,1+1+3,701+ 

ll+,  1+82, 282 

12,996,753 

15,078,00+ 

P-r cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not 

bearing 

32 

26 

~W~ 

28 
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Summary 

The  upward  trend  in  pear  production  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
continue  during  the  next  few  years  at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  during  the 
last  10  years,  chiefly  because  of  increased  yields  from  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  young  trees  reaching  full  bearing  age.  Further  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  are  expected  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the  major  commer¬ 
cial  areas  of  the  East  North  Central  States, 

New  plantings  of  pear  trees  have  been  very  small  during  the  past  year 
and  are  confined  to  replacements  in  commercial  areas.  Commercial  orchards 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  eastern  producing  areas  generally  have  received 
good  care  during  the  1938-39  season,  but  some  abandonment  has  taken  place  in 
fam  orchards  and  isolated  plantings. 

Since  1930*  season  average  prices  to  growers  have  been  considerably 
below  prices  during  the  period  1919  to  1929,  Although  prices  up  to  1937  had 
recovered  somewhat  from  the  lowest  point  reached  in  1932,  they  experienced  a 
drastic  reduction  during  the  1938  season,  declining  almost  to  the  level  of 
prices  in  1932.  During  the  current  season  prices  for  Bartlett  pears  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  recent  season,  A  smaller  crop  than  last 
year,  improved  demand  conditions,  and  larger  quantities  used  in  canning  are 
the  major  reasons  for  better  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  1939  season,  A 
further  improvement  in  domestic  demand  conditions  is  in  prospect  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  However,  the  export  outlook  far  the  lato  varieties 
of  pears  is  unfavorable,  and  imports  of  Argentine  poars  into  the  United 
States  during  the  latter  part  of  tho  season  may  bo  larger  than  usual  because 
of  a  curtailment  of  shipments  of  pears  from  Argentina  to  Europe  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

Exports  of  fresh  pears,  which  reached  a  record  movement  during  tho 
1938-39  season,  are  expected  to  be  materially  reduced  during  tho  current 
season,  mainly  because  of  tho  effects  of  tho  European  war.  Larger  crops  in 
the  major  importing  countries  of  Europe  and  increased  competition  from  the 
major  pear-produqing  countries  of  tho  Southern  Hemisphere,  even  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  war,  would  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  exports  of  United  States 
pears  this  season  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Gradual  Upward  Trend  in  Production 

The  rapid  rise  in  United  States  production  of  pears  since  tho  turn  of 
the  century,  particularly  during  the  last  two  decades,  is  nit  expected  to 
continue  at  the  same  rate  in  the  future.  Increasing  production  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States,  which  has  accounted  for  most  of  this  rise,  will  continue 
at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  during  the  last  20  years,  A  gradual  upward 
trend  in  pear  production  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  particularly 
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Michigan,  will  probably  more  than  offset  &  moderate  decline  expected  in  the 
major  pear-producing  areas  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  all  other  areas, 
pear  production  is  only  of  local  significance  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
decline;  in  importance. 

The  1939  pear  crop  of  over  pO  Trillion  bushels  is  the  second  largest  on 
record.  It  is  nearly  2  million  bushels  in  oxqgss  of  the  9“7car  average  pro¬ 
duction,  195U-38,  snd  follows  the  largest  crop  over  produced  of  over  y2.  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  193*3,  The  East  North  Central  States  arc  the;  only  major  region 
in  which  the  1939  production  exceeds  that  of  a  year  earlier,  Cn  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whore  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of  pears  origi¬ 
nated  in  recent  years,  the  crop  is  more,  then  2,p  million  bushels  smaller  than 
last  year. 


(Table  I) 

The  5-yoar  average  production  of  pears  in  the  throe  Pacific  Coast 
States,  19311-36,  amounted  to  almost  18,5  million  bur-hols,  of  which  nearly 
thro  ..-fourths  were  Bartlett  pears,  in  California,  about  12  percent,  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  60  percent,  and  in  Washington,  29  percent  of  the  avoragu  production  con¬ 
sisted  of  pears  other  than  Bartlett s— the  so-calle  d  fall  and  winter  pear 
varieties.  The  d' Anjou,  Bose,  Printer  Nolis,  Hardy,  and  Cornice  varieties  arc 
the  most  important  in  this  classification.  Of  the  1939  crop,  approximately 
70  t> arcont  consists  of  Bartlett  pears  and  3^  percent  of  f-all  and  winter 
varieties . 

Production  of  Bartlett  pears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  next  few 
years  will  bo  only  slightly  greater  than  the  average  during  the  years  1934 
to  1938«  Increasing  production  is  to  bo  expected  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  trees  are  approaching  full  bearing  age.  In 
Californio.,  which  produces  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Bartlett  pears  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  production  of  this  variety  scorns  to  have  reached  its  peak. 

Fall  and  winter  pear  production,  on  the  other  hand,  will  continue  its  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  increase  because  of  a  large  proportion  of  plantings  coming  into 
bearing  or  approaching  on  ago  at  which  the  yield  per  tree  is  highest.  Al¬ 
though  new  plantings  are  small,  higher  average  yields  per  tree  point  toward 
further  increases  in  production  in  the  very  near  future,  particularly  in 
Oregon  and  Washington, 

(Table  2) 

Except  in  certain  areas  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  pear  production  in 
the  eastern  States  is  not  of  groat  commercial  significance  and  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  is  not  carried  on  In  specialized  form.  The  main  varieties  arc 
Kioffer  and  Bartlett  pears.  In  New  York,  whore  Bartlett  pears  predominate 
in  the  western  part,  and  Kieffor  pears  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  production 
is  likely  to  continue  a  gradual  downward  trend.  In  Michigan,  production  of 
pears  has  followed  a  steady  upward  trend  and  is  expected  to  show  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future,  chiefly  of  the  Bartlett  variety, 

Utilizati on 


Pears  are  utilized  in  one  of  three  major  forms — fresh,  canned,  or 
dried,  Kioffer  pears  are  used  predominantly  in  homo  and  commercial  canning 
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or  pro  serving,  tut  Bartlett s  are  used  extensively  through  all  three  of  the 
major  outlets.  Fall  and  winter  pears  cr  the  late  dessert  varieties  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  consumed  in  fresh  ferm. 

During  the  193U  to  1932  seasons,  an  average  of  approximately  5»U  mil¬ 
lion  eases  cf  p  urs  has  teen  canned,  in  addition  tc  considerable  quantities 
of  pears  used  in  canned  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits  for  salad.  The  canning 
cutlet,  including  canned  fruit  mixtures,  has  absorbed  approximately  156,000 
tons,  ^r  somewhat  over  6  million  bushels  of  fresh  pears  during  the  last  5 
years.  During  the  197>8  season,  a  total  of  lii5,5GO  tens  was  utilized  in  this 
form. ’  Indications  are  that  a  much  larger  volume  of  the  1939  crop  will  be 
used  in  canning.  The  carry-over  cf  canned  pears  on  July  1,  1932*  was  about 
1.2  million  ens  s,  which  is  about  double  the  carry-over  cn  July  1,  1939* 

(Table  3) 

Only  Bartlett  pears  arc  used  for  commercial  drying,  which  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  in  California.  An  average  of  1.3  million  bushels  of 
fresh  pears  was  dried  during  the  y-y^nr  period,  193^-' ”3 6,  or  lip  percent. more 
than  the  average  for  the  preceding  5  years.  During  the  1932  season,  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  million  bushels  w: re  dried.  This  year  a  smaller  volume  is  expected 
tc  be  utilized  through  this  outlet. 

Although  increasing  quantities  of  pears  have  been  canned  and  dried, 
these  outlets  have  not  absorbed  ■  11  of  the  increased  production  so  that,  the 
volume  of  pears  available  for  fresh  consumption  has  been  larger  from  year  to 
year.  The  expected  incr  asc  in  the  production  of  canned  and  dried  pears  in 
the  next  few  years  will  not  bo  sufficient  to  prevent  a  further  rise  in  the 
volume  of  pears  marketed  fresh,  esc  daily  because  the  fall  and  winter  pear 
varieties,  which  ar  increasing  most  rapidly  in  production,  cannot  be  diverted 
from  fresh  consumption. 

Decline  in  Number  cf  Fear  Trees  Continues 


The  doer  aso  in  the  number  of  pear  tr  ;cs  since  1900,  which  occurred  in 
all  area's  outside  of  the  Pacific '  Coast  and  offset  a  rapid  incr  asc  in  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  throe  western  States,  has  shifted. the  commercial  production  of 
pcarfe  from  the  oast  to  the  west.  This  shift  was  accompanied  by  greater 
specialization  in  production  and  a  higher  average  yield  per  tree.  Plantings 
in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  were  exceptionally  heavy  during  the  1920’s, 
but  have  been* hardly  more  than  replacements  in  recent  ye;  rs.  In  the  eastern 
producing  arras,  eld  one  injured  trees,  particularly  of  unprofitable  varieties 
grown  in  small  farm  orchards,  arc  being  gradually  removed.  Foplaeoment  plant¬ 
ings  arc  made  mostly  in  commercial  orchards. 

(Table  h) 


Although  returns  to  growers  for  the 
lew  and  largo  quantities  of  pr  .rs  wer  net 
market  conditions,  orchards  in  commercial 
1939  have  generally  been  given  arioqu  tc  ca 
good  condition  and  some  new  plantings  have 


record  crop  of  1938  were  generally 
harvested  because  of  unfavorable 
ceres. s  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during 
re.  In  Michigan,  orchards  are  in 
b.  on  made.  In  ether  eastern  State 
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except  in  commercial  orchards,  trees  did  not  receive  adequate  care  and  as  no 
new  plantings  have  been  made  recently  the  total  number  of  trees  is  gradually 
declining. 


1959  Opening  Prices  Higher 

Prices  for  pears,  which  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  lowest  point 
reached  in  1932,  experienced  a  drastic  decline  during  the  1938  season.  The 
average  farm  price  was  $0,55  Por  bushel  which  is  20  percent  below  the  aver¬ 
age  price  during  the  1937  season  and  approaches  the  level  of  prices  during 
the  years  1932  and  1933*  In  following  the  price  trend  for  pears,  however, 
it  must  bo  considered  that  because  of  the  largo  volume  of  Bartlett  pears 
produced.,  the  average  farm  price  for  all  pears  reflects  mere  nearly  the  price 
for  this  variety  than  for  other  pears.  In  contrast  to  the  price  trend  for 
Bartlett  pears,  prices  for  late  varieties  of  pears  in  1937  were  below  those 
in  1938,  and  prices  in  1938  improved  over  prices  in  1937  tut  did  not  roach 
the  level  obtained  in  1936.  Prices  paid  for  canning  Bartlctts  on  the  Pe.cific 
Coast  in  1938  averaged  about  $13  per  ton,  which  is  only  slightly  above  prices 
in  1932. 

(Table  5) 

As  indicated  by  September  15  quotations,  prices  in  1939  wore  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  of  any  preceding  season  since  1936.  Cannery  prices  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  about  $30  per  ton  this  year  or  more  than  twice  the  av¬ 
erage  price  received  by  growers  in  1938,  The  reasons  for  this  improvement 
lie  mainly  in  better  marketing  conditions  for  fresh  as  well  as  canned  Bartlett 
pears  end  a  smaller  carry-over  of  canned  stocks  than  last  year. 


Marketing  Programs 

Various  types  of  marketing  programs  have  been  in  operation  for  Ps.cific 
Coast  pears  in  recent  years.  A  marketing  agreement  regulating  grades  and 
sizes  of  the  major  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  pears  became  effective  in 
October  1938,  and  upon  termination  at  the  end  of  a  comparatively  successful 
season  a  similar  program  was  approved  by  the  industry  and  became  effective 
for  the  current  marketing  period.  Marketing  agreements  wore  in  operation 
for  fresh  Bartlett  pears  during  the  193U  to  1937  seasons,  but  not  in  1938. 
Chiefly  because  of  the  disastrous  results  in  marketing  last  year’s  crop,  a 
marketing  program  which  included  regulation  of  grades  and  sizes  and  proration 
of  shipment  was  put  into  operation  for  the  1939  marketing  season. 

The  diversion  program  for  Pacific  Coast  fall  and  -winter  pears,  which 
was  in  effect  during  the  1937  and  1938  seasons,  is  being  continued  during  the 
current  marketing  period.  This  program  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  which  formerly  have  absorbed  few  or  no  late  pears  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  established  markets  from  the  pressure  of  rapidly  increasing  sup¬ 
plies.  Because  of  a  larger  volume  of  late  pears  authorized  to  be  diverted 
during  the  current  season,  this  program  is  expected  to  assist  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  1939  crop. 

Purchases  of  fresh  pears  for  relief  distribution  were  made  at  critical 
times  during  the  1938  season  and  have  been  authorized  for  the  late  varieties 
of  pears  during  the  current  marketing  period. 
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Export  Outlook  Unfavorable 

Total  exports  of  pears  fren  the  United  States  during  the  1938-39  season 
reached  a  record  movement  of  over  6  million  tushels  or  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  total  production.  Exports  of  fresh  pears  accounted  f'rr  53  percent  of 
the  total  exports,  v/hilo  the  exports  of  canned  pears  accounted  for  2lq  per¬ 
cent,  these  of  dried  pears  for  nearly  lij.  percent,  and  exports  of  pears  in 
various  canned  and  dried  fruit  mixtures  for  9  percent  of  the  total  experts 
on  a  fresh-fruit  he  sis, 

R ; turns  per  bushel  from  ; xport  sales  of  fresh  pears,  as  indicated 
by  the  declared  value  of  fresh  exports,  continued  their  dcv.nvard  trend 
during  the  past  season  and  approached  the  lowest  level  of  returns  obtained 
during  the  1932-33  season, 

(Table  6) 

Exports  of  pears  during  the  1939-^0  season  will  be  much  smaller  th:  n 
those  of  recent  years.  Consumption  cf  imported  pears  in  Europe,  th,.  major 
export  outlet  for  United  States  pears,  is  expected  to  be  severely  curtailed 
as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  The  perishable  -  nature  cf-  the  fruit  and 
the  fact  that  imported  pears,  particularly  under  present  conditions,  will 
be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  European  con sun  rs  as  a  soni luxury  foodstuff 
make  it  unlikely  that  the  necessary  'facilities  for  transportation  and  funds 
will  be  made  availobL  by  European  countries  for  their  importation.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  v-r.r ,  hovrever,  the  -xp  rt  outlook  this  veer  would  have  been 
less  favorable  than  last  year.  Supplies  of  European  fruits,  although  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  not  entirely  comparable  i:i  quality  with  imported  fruits,  are 
more  abundant  this  year  and  would  have  affected  exports  from  the  United 
States,  Furthermor  ,  incr  asod  production  of  pears  in  ccrtrin  countries  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  would  have  offered  more  serious  competition  in 
European  markets  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  than  heretofore.  The 
movement  of  United  States  poors  to  South  American  countries  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  may  he  slightly  increased.  This  increase,  if  any,  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  offsetting  the  reduction  in  experts  to  Eur  >pc 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  last  eight 
seasons  approximately  30  percent  'of  the  total  experts  of  fresh  pears  were 
shipped  to  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Modi  ter,  rani. ’an,  and  6  percent  to 
count ri  >s  in  Jentrt  1  and.  South  America. 
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(Table  1) 

Pears:  Production  by  Principal  Regions 


5 -year 

averages  1919-38,  annu 

al  1936  to 

1939- 

Crop  Year 

:  Middle 
:  Atlantic 
:  State s/2 

:  S  outh 

:  Atlantic 
:  State  s/2 

:East  North 
:  Central 
:  States/2 

:  Pacific 

:  Coast 

:  States/2 

:  Others 

Total 

:  1 

:  2 

:  3 

:  / 

:  5 

6 

-  -  - 

1,000  bushe 

Is  -  -  - 

Average  -- 
1919-1923 

3,021 

1,1/2 

i,Z6Z 

8,059 

■  5,060 

16,332 

192U-1928 

2,6/6 

1,207 

1,695 

12,663 

2,559 

21,231 

1929-1933 

1,982 

1,082 

1,975 

i6,/65 

2,879 

2/, 282 

193U-1938 

2,17/ 

1,362 

3,150 

18,  Z75 

3,238 

28,38/ 

Annual  -- 
1936 

1,887 

1,39/ 

2,19/ 

19,161 

2,529 

27,165 

1937 

2,178 

1,33/ 

Z,ooi 

ia,rn 

3,551 

29,5/8 

1938 

2,67/ 

i,5H 

2,82/ 

22,500 

3,13/ 

32, /73 

1939/1 

2,1*78 

963 

3,/09 

20,151 

3,310 

30,311  • 

/l.  Indicated  October  1. 

72.  The  states  included  in  each  of  the  principal  regions  and  the  percentage  of 
their  average  1919  1°  1938  production  within  the  region  (given  in  parenthe¬ 
sis  behind  the  name  of  the  state)  are  as  follows : 

Middle  Atlantic  States ,  Nov  York  (69),  New  Jersey  ( 7 ),  Pennsylvania  ( 2i_j.) 
South  Atlantic  States,  Delaware  (5),  Maryland  (12),  Virginia  (26), 

Vest  Virginia  ( 5 ]',  North  Caroline  (19),  South  Carolina  (0), 

Georgia  (19),  Florida  (6); 

I..st  North  Central  States,  Ohio  ( 2 3),  Indiana  (llj),  Illinois  (2/), 

Mi  chi  gen.  (39),  ’Wisconsin  ( 0 ) ; 

-acific  Coast  States,  Washington  (26),  Oregon  (l?),  California  (57) „ 
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(Table  2) 


Pears:  Pacific  Coast  Production  by  States 

and  Varietal 

Groups , 

Average  1929-1933  and  1934-1938 

California 

Oregon 

Period  and 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Varietal  Group 

Production 

by  Varietal 

Production 

by  Varietal 

Groups 

Groups 

2 

D 

n — 

1,000 

per  cent 

1,000 

per  cent 

bushels 

bushels 

Average  1920-1933 
Bartletts 

3,476 

88.3 

1,298 

46.2 

Other  Varieties 

1,067 

11.2 

1,509 

53.8 

Total 

9,3k} 

100.0 

2,807 

100.0 

Percentage  by  States  53.0 

,  17.0 

Average  1934-1933 

Bartletts 

6,359 

87.8 

1  'jo), 

39.7 

Other  Varieties 

1,158 

12.2 

2,119 

60.3 

Total 

9,517 

100.0 

3,513 

100.0 

Percentage  by  States  51 • 5 

19.0 

hashington 

Pacific  Coast 

Period  and 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Varietal  Group 

Production 

by  Varietal 

'  Production 

by  Varietal 

Groups 

Groups 

r; 

> 

6 

7 

8 

1,000 

per  cent 

1,000 

per  cent 

bushels 

bushels 

Average  1929-1933 
Bartletts 

3,io4 

75.U 

'  12,878 

78.2 

Other  Varieties 

1,011 

24.6 

5,537 

21.8 

Total 

4,115 

100.0 

16,465 

100.0 

Percentage  by  States  25.0 

100.0 

Average  1934-1933 

Bartletts 

5,856 

70.8 

13,609 

73.7 

Other  Varieties 

1,589 

29.2 

4,866 

26.3 

Total 

5,645 

100.0 

18,7-75 

100.0 

Percentage  by  States  29*5 

100.0 
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(Table  3) 

Pears:  Canned  Pack  and  Fresh  Fruit  Equivalent 


1934  to  1938 


Canned  Pear  Pack 

Canned  Fruit 

Pacific  Coast 

Cocktail 

Year 

Total 

Pacific  Coast: 

in  Per  cent 

and 

: 

of  Total 

Salad 

;  1 

2  :  3 

4 

actual  cases 

actual  cases 

per  cent 

actual  cases 

1934- 

6,163,362 

5,709,595 

92.6 

2,549,575 

1935 

4,766,874 

4,409,740 

92.5 

2,990,454 

1936 

6,104,363 

5,576,021 

91.3 

3,621,994 

1937 

5,115,962 

4,534,911 

88.6 

4,408,805 

1938 

4,848,090 

4,282,915 

88.3 

2,880,269 

Av.  1934-1938 

5,399,731 

4,902,635 

90.8 

3,290,219 

Fresh  Fruit 

Equivalent 

Year 

Canned 

Fruit 

Fruits  for 

Total 

Pears/l ' 

Cocktail/2 . : 

Salad/2 

5 

0  r  : 

~T 

8 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

1934 

157,200 

6,000 

8,300 

171,500 

1935 

120,600 

8,400 

8,000 

137,000 

1936 

154,400 

11,100 

8,800 

174,300 

1937 

128,300 

16,100 

7,500 

151,900 

1938  . 

131,000 

9,900 

4,600 

145,500 

Av.  1934-1938 

138,300 

10,300 

7,440 

156,040 

/l.  Actual  cases 

converted  to  £ 

standard  cases 

of  2L|.  No.  2-1/ 

2.  cans;  38 

standard  cast 

js  ocr  ton  of  fresh  fruit  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred 

tons . 

/2.  Actual  cases  converted  to  standard  cases  of  24  No.  2-l/2  cans;  fresh 
pears  required  in  fruit  cocktail  10  pounds  per  standard  case  of  24 
No.  2- l/2  cans,  in  fruits  for  salad  12  pounds  per  standard  case  of 
24  No.  2-1/2  cans. 
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(Table  2+) 

Pear  Trees:  Total  Bearing  and  Non-Bearing  Trees  by 
Census  Years,  and  the  Percentage  of  Trees  of 
Bearing  and  Non-Bearing  Age 


Year 

• ;  ah 

;  Ages 

*.  Bearing  ] 

;  Age  ; 

'  Non- 
'  Bearing 
Age 

rPercentage 
:  of  Boar- 
:  ing  Age 

: Percentage 
:of  Non-Bear 
:  ing  Age 

:  1 

:  2  : 

3 

:  4 

:  5 

- 

-  1,000  trees 

-  - 

-  -  per 

cent  -  - 

1900 

A 

17,716 

— 

— 

— 

1910 

23,973 

15,171 

8,804 

63.3 

36.7 

1920 

20,700 

lU,  6I4.8 

6,052 

70.8 

29.2 

1925 

23,198 

h. 

— 

— 

— 

1930 

21,271 

16,043 

5,228 

75.4 

24.6 

1935 

19,436 

16,695 

2,741 

•  85.9 

14.1 

/l .  Only  trees  of  boaring  age  were  supposed"  to  be  tabulated  but 

probably  some  non-bearing  trees  were  included. 

/2.  Only  tho  total  number  of  trees  was  reported. 

Source  of  data:  Compiled  from  Census  Reports  rounded  to  thousands. 
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(Table  5') 

Pears:  Average  Prices  to  Growers  by  Principal  States 


Region 

:  1930 

1931 

1932 

1933: 

1934: 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938: 

1939 

:■  1 

2 

3 

4  : 

5  5 

6 

7 

8 

9  : 

10 

-  -  dollars 

per  bushel 

-  - 

United  States 

Crop  Year 

0,76 

0.60 

o.4i 

0.58 

0.70 

0.64 

0.69 

0.69 

0.55 

September  15 

0.87 

0.78 

0.55 

0.60 

0.78 

0.74 

0.Q0 

0.75 

0.55 

0.80 

New  York/l 

Crop  Year 

0.90 

0.90 

0,46 

O.85 

0.85 

0.90 

O.90 

0.95 

0.75 

September  15 

0.95 

1.00 

0.46 

0.95 

1.00 

1.10 

I.05 

1.10 

0.70 

0.90 

Illinois  &  Michigan 

Crop  Year 

1.02 

0.54 

0.47 

0.77 

0.6l 

0.62 

0.76 

0.60 

0.73 

September  15 

1.10 

0.69 

'  0.56 

1.01' 

0.73 

0.80 

0.91 

0.90 

0.82 

0.72 

Oregon  &  Washington 
Crop  Year 

0.75 

o.57 

0.34 

0.42 

0.60 

0.52 

0.94 

0.66 

0.62 

September  lp 

0.74 

0„70 

o.4i 

0.46 

0.58 

0.47 

0.79 

0.65 

0.43 

0.77 

California ' 

Crop  Year 

0.56 

0.67 

0.33 

0.52 

0.77 

0.69 

0.64 

0.68 

0.35 

September  15 

*0.70 

0,80 

0.60 

0.50' 

0.80 

0.80 

c.95 

0,65 

0,44 

0.80 

-  -  c 

ollars 

per  short  ton  -  - 

Pacific  Coast 

Pears  for  Canning 

26.00 

19. .60 

12.80 

15.20 

29.20 

22.00 

22.80 

22.40 

8 

. 

0 

O 

OJ 

. 

NU 

rH 

A-  Prices  in  New  York  State  were  considered  the  most  significant  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
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(Table  6) 

Fears:  Total  volume  of  exports  arr’  value  per  bushel  cf  fresh 


.xports,  average  1930-3 4,  annual  1935  to  1938  seasons 


Pear  Exports  in  Fresh 

Fruit  Equivalent 

Total 

Total 

Unit 

Season 

Fresh 

Canned, 
Dried,  and 
Fruit 
Mixtures 

Total 

Exports  in 
Percent  of 
Pro  ducticn 

Declared 
Value  of 
Fresh 

Value  of 
Fresh 
Exports 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 

“  *“  “  -1- 

000  bush;  Is  -  -  - 

percent 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

per  bu. 

Average : 

1930-31  tc 

1934-35 

2,228 

2,509 

4,737 

18.7 

4,410 

1.98 

Annual : 

1935-36 

2,483 

2,853 

5,336 

21.1 

4,801 

1.93 

1936-37 

2,626 

2,1+22 

5,ol+8 

13.7 

4,867 

1.65 

1937-38 

2,694 

2,127 

4,821 

16.3 

5,031 

1.87 

1938-39 

3,419 

2,990 

6,409 

19.7' 

5,933 

1.74 

Source  of  d  eta :  Official  records  of  the;  Bur  ■  .u  of  For  ipn  and  Domestic  Con¬ 
nie  r  c  c  ,  TJ .  S .  Dept,  of  C  onm.  r  c  c  . 


THE  DRIED  PRUNE  OUTLOOK  FOR  I9U0 


Release  Date 
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Summary 


Very  low  prices  for  dried  prunes  in  recent  years  have  jaused  a  decrease 
in  bearing  acreage  in  each  of  the  producing  states,  namely,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  Moreover,  the  present  bearing  acreage  will  probably  continue 
to  produce  more  primes  than  can  be  sold  at  prices  which  will  induce  growers  to 
maintain  the. present  acreage  and  the  high  production  level  of  recent  years. 

The  total  supply  of  dried  prunes  in  the  United  States  for  193 9~U0  is 
between  265,000  and  270,000  tons,  or  about  10,000  tens  smaller  than  the  5“ 
year,  1933-37,  average  and  approximately  10  percent  below  the  large  supply 
of  1936-39»  With  the  large  European  production  in  1939  the  world,  supply  of 
dried  prunes  is  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  past  5  years.  Large  supplies  ever  the  last. several  years  have 
depressed  prices  to  a  very  low  level.  Immediately  after  the  start  of  the 
European  v/ar,  prices  rose  rapidly.  Recently,  however,  they  have  declined 
though  not  to  the  low  levels  existing  prior  to  the  start  of  the  war. 

The  export  demand  for  United  States  dried  prunes  is  uncertain  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  war  conditions.  Large  United  States  supplies  and  increased  European 
consumption  of  dried  fruits  in  recent  years  favor  an  increase  in  exports;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  heavy  European  production  of  dried  prunes  plus  governmental 
control  of  prices  and  imports  in  certain  countries  may  have  a  decidedly  un¬ 
favorable  effect. 


Historical  Review 

In  the  6  crop  yoars  since  1933,  the  driod-prune  industry  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  four  large  crops  which  were  considerably  in  excess  of  annual 
requirements  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  no  year  has  production 
been  below  the  disappearance  into  regular  commercial  markets.  Furthermore, 
large  supplies  of  prunes  have  been  carried  ever  from  one  marketing  season 
into  the  next,  with  the  result  that  total  supplies  each  season  have  been 
substantially  in  excess  of  trade  requirements.  Large  quantities  of  dried 
prunes  have  been  bought  for  relief  distribution  or  have  been  diverted  into 
byproducts  since  1933*  These  programs  have  materially  reduced  carry-overs . 
However,  even  with  this  assistance,  supplies  have  been  larger  than  could  be 
moved  at  a  price  which  would  assure  satisfactory  returns  to  growers,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  and  prices  to  growers  have  been  low. 

Production  for  the  5  years,  1933“37,  averaged  approximately  29,000  tens 
in  excess  of  annual  disappearance  into  all  channels,  including  relief  and  by¬ 
products.  In  1938,  the  largest  crop  of  prunes  on  record  was  produced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  Giving  to  market  conditions  and  cm  industry  control  program,  the 
equivalent  of  about  60,000  dry  tens  was  not  harvested.  Furthermore,  about  10 
percent  of  the  crop  was  of  substandard  quality  and  was  diverted  in  accordance 
with  an  industry  diversion  program. 
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Since  1933 ,  "the  production  of  dried  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
has  been  below  the  average  for  the  preceding  10  years  though  a  very  largo 
crop  was  produced  in  1935*  In  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  prunes  are 
marketed  almost  entirely  for  fresh  consumption,  while  that  portion  of  tho 
crop  produced  in  the  western  parts  of  these  two  states  is  utilized  for  either 
canning  or  drying.  In  1937  ancl  1933*  tho  production  of  dried  prunes  was  very 
small  in  these  two  states,  largely,  it  is  believed,  because  of  the  very  low 
market  prices. 

United  States  Supply  for  1939-8-0  Above  Average 

The  1939  production  of  dried,  prunes  in  California  is  indicated  at 
l8l|.,000  tons  as  compared  with  an  average  production  for  tho  5  years,  1933“37, 
of  20i),000  tens  and  a  total  crop  of  288,000  tons  in  1933,  of  which  only 
221l,000  tons  were  harvested.  The  indicated  production  of  dried  prunes  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  is  28,8.00  tons,  which  “is  the  largest  crop  since  1935 
and  about  6,000  tons  larger  than  the  average,;  for  tho  5  years,  1933-37-  Indi¬ 
cated  production  plus  tho  carry-over  cf  supplies  in  California  mil  give  a 
total  domestic  supply  of  prunes  in  the  United  States  of  267,000  tons.  This 
supply  will  be  about  10,000  tons  smaller  than  tho  average  for  tho  5  years-, 
1933-37,  and  over  30,000  tons  below  the  very  large  supply  available  fer  the 
1938-39  marketing  season. 

Prices  tc  Growers 

Prices  to  growers  for  tho  last  several  years  have. been  very  lew,  aver¬ 
aging  about  665  per  ton  for  all  grades  and  sizes.  With  th  very  large  crop 
in  prospect  in  Europe,  total  world  supplies  of  prunes  available  for  1939  will 
be  about  330,000  tens,  or  20,000  tons  larger  than  the  5 -year  average  and  about 
equal  to  the  supply  in  1933.  Under  those  conditions,  it  was  anticipated  early 
in  the  season  that  prices  to  growers  would  be  rclatiycly  low.  This  was  ex¬ 
pected  notwithstanding  the  small  crop  cf  prunes  indicated  for  California., 
Immediately  following  the  start  of  the  European  war,  however,  speculative 
influences  increased  substantially  the  field  prices  for  dried  prunes.  Field 
prices  since  that  time  have  declined,  though  at  the  present  time  they  are 
above  the  prices  existing  before  the  start  of  the  war. 

Acreage  Trend  is  Downward 

Very  few  new  plantings  have  boc-n  made  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  while  tho  numbers  of  trees  pulled  out  and  orchards  neglected  have 
been  substantial.  Very  low  returns  to  growers  have  been  the  primary  cause  for 
this  decrease  in  acreage.  The  downward  trend  in  the  acreage  of  prunes _in 
those-  states  is  ■  expected  to  continue.  In  California,  prune  orchards  generally 
have  been  well  taken  care  of  and  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  Because  of 
low  price  levels, ' now  plantings  have  boon  light  and  have  not  equaled  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  production.  The  preliminary  estimate  fer  hearing  acreage 
in  1939  is  151,600  acres,  showing  a -decrease  of  2,200  a.crr,s  since  1933.  It 
is  anticipated  that  tho  bearing  acreage  in  I9I4O  will  be  slightly  below  tho 
1939  figure.  Nonbearing  acreage  has  boon  declining  steadily  since  1938, 
indicating  the  reduction  of  new  plantings.  In  1939,  the  nonbearing  acreage 
was  approximately  7,200  acres,  as  compared  with  '••,96ii-  acres  in  1938.  In 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  prune  acreage  in  California,  the  present  acreage 
will  produce  more  prunes  than  probably  can  be  sold  at  prices  that  will  assure 
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growers  a  satisfactory  return,  particularly  during  years  of  favorable  weather 
conditions , 

Dried-Prune  Export  Outlook  Uncertain  in  1959-UO 

Conditions  created  by  the  war  in  Europe  make  the  export  outlook  for 
United  States  dried  prunes  very  uncart  .in.  In  recent  years  foreign  markets 
have  taken  from  1;0  to  U5  percent  of  our  crop.  Europe  hs.s  taken  between  80 
and  85  percent  of  the  total  exported,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to¬ 
gether  have  t  k  n  nearly  lj.0  percent. 

Dried  fruit  is  the  cheapest  and  most  concentrated  form  in  which  fruit 
can  bo  transported,  stored,  and  m  rketod,  and  prunes  arc  one  of  the  best  known 
and  least  expensive  dried  fruits  consumed  In  large  quantities  in  Europe.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  ..ssumc,  there-fcrc,  that  if  European  countries  take  any 
fruit  from  the  United  States  under  the  abnormal  shipping  conditions  and  lim¬ 
itations  on  imports  that  may  prevail  during  war  tin-  s,  dried  fruits,  .nd  par¬ 
ticularly  prunes,  are  likely  to  be  favored  by  both  the  belligerents  and  the 
neutrals.  With  its  large  supplies  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  a  large  tonnage  to  these  markets.  However,  regimentation  or  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  foreign  purchases  cf  food  might  greatly  affect  European  de¬ 
mand  for  our  prunes.  Although  the  exportable  surplus  of  prunes  in  the  Balkans 
is  much  greater  than  last  year,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  consumed 
largely  in  Germany  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  prunc-prcducing  areas 
unless  there  is  a  violent  and  unpredictable'  shift  in  the  most  logical  and 
usual  markets  and  trade  routes  for  the  product. 

Although  France  is  on  an  import  basis  with  regard  to  prunes,  that 
country  has  ro-experted  United  States  prunes  to  central  Europe  in  recent 
years;  but  this  trade  is  expected  to  cease  sc  long  as  hostilities  continue. 

In  view  of  the  larger  1939  crop,  domestic  Fr  nch  supplies  will  be  somewhat 
larger,  and  prospects  for  experts  cf  United  States  prunes  to  France  seem  some¬ 
what  less  favorable  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Exports  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  expected  to  be  below 
the  level  attained  in  recent  years.  Naval  operations  in  the  Baltic  arc  ex¬ 
pected  to  curtail  th  movement  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  countries. 
Shipments  to  c  ntral  Europe  will  probably  be'  very  small  until  hostilities 
cease.  In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  the  movement  is  expected  tc  be  main¬ 
tained,  provided  these  countries  remain  neutral  and  shipping  facilities  arc 
available. 
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Dried  Prunes:  Production,  United.  States  and  Europe, 
Average  Farm  Price  and  Exports, 

1919-1939 


Crop  Year 

:  Harvested  Production 

Average 

Exports 

A 

Eure pe an 

Beginning 
Sept.  1 

:  Total  1 

;  U.  S.  : 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

Washing- s 
ton  : 

Oregon  ' 

Farm 

Price 

Produc¬ 

tion 

2  1  : 

2 

3  : 

5  : 

5 

6 

n 

l 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tens 

dollars 
per  ton 

tens 

tons/2 

1919 

158,800 

11+0,000 

3,300 

15,500 

253 

53,562 

5,800 

1920 

117,1+00 

98,000 

l+,l+oo 

15,000 

ll+6 

35,31+0 

66,900 

1921 

113,700 

100,000 

1,700 

12,000 

138 

1+6,1+76 

32,1+00 

1922 

161,100 

126,000 

5,000 

30,000 

11+1+ 

39,296 

58,100 

1923 

11+1,500 

lll+,  000 

5,000 

22,500 

•105 

71,795 

85,000 

1921+ 

i6J+,ooo 

139,000 

5,000 

20,000 

117 

83,781 

11,500 

1925 

161,500 

li+6,C00 

3,000 

12,500 

113 

72,855 

50,000 

1926 

192,500 

151,000 

6,500 

35,000 

105 

85/516 

61,500 

1927 

21+8,800 

225,000 

3,300 

20,500 

72 

130,089 

50,100 

1928 

228,900 

221,000 

900 

7,000 

102 

131,375 

23,500 

1929 

160,100 

103,000 

7,Uoo 

1+9,700  . 

135 

69,535 

17,000 

1930 

285,200 

261,000 

1+,  100 

20,100 

57 

158,913 

26,900 

1931 

2142,1+00 

21I+,  000 

i+,500 

23,900 

57 

117,363 

13,900 

1932 

19li,500 

168,000 

2,900 

23,600 

55 

89,903 

35,600 

1933 

205,500 

182,000 

1,900 

21,600 

81 

95,15+7 

35,300 

1935 

201,100 

171,000 

5,500 

25,600 

66 

76,950 

35,800 

1935 

297,300 

258,000 

6,300 

33,000 

57 

109,675 

33,000 

1936 

184,300 

159,000 

1,300 

2l+,  000 

78 

77,970 

55.300 

1937 

255,700 

21+9,000 

600 

6,100 

55 

106, F72 

6,200 

1938 

238,300 

22l+,000 

1,000 

13,300 

55/3  101,788 

31,600 

1939/+ 

212,1+00 

181+,  000 

1,800 

26,600 

62,100/3 

/l«  Approximate  unprocessed  weight, 

/£„  Production  in  France,  experts  only  from  ~ther  areas 
and  Rumania  since  1929. 

/3 .  Preliminary  e st imate s . 

75.  October  1  indications. 


Includes  Bulgaria 


Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr . ,  Bur.  Agr,  Econ. 
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Dried  Prunes:  Domestic  shipments  and  exports 


1927-1938 


Crop  : 

year  : 

beginning: 
Sept.  1  : 

:  Domes-: 

Total  5  5 

:  ship-  : 

:ments  /l : 

Exports 

Total 

:  France: 

.K 

United 

ingdcm 

Germany 

rther 

Eurrpp 

:  Other 
:  outside 
:  Europe 

: 

2  : 

6 

: 

-  -  - 

1,000  tons 

-  -  - 

1927 

256 

126 

130 

l6 

21 

bo 

7)  , 

74 

19 

1928 

232 

101 

131 

27 

20 

33 

30 

16 

1929 

159 

8Q 

70 

5 

1/ 

20 

18 

13 

1930 

268 

119 

1/9 

23 

19 

50 

73 

ill 

1931 

236 

119 

117 

22 

21 

29 

32 

13 

1932 

199 

109 

90 

21 

l6 

18 

22 

lc 

1933 

198 

10/ 

9/ 

13 

15 

29 

2/ 

15 

193U 

202 

125 

77 

1/ 

16 

5 

O'"? 

15 

1935 

216 

106 

110 

2/ 

23 

13 

31 

19 

1936 

177 

99 

78 

20 

15 

5 

22 

16 

1937 

201/3 

9U/3 

107 

22 

19 

8 

39 

19 

1938 

20377 

ioi/3 

102 

19 

21 

6 

1+1 

15 

Av.  1933-37 

199 

106 

93 

19 

18 

1  O 

_i_C_ 

28 

lo 

/l .  Excluding  relief  and  diversion. 

/?.  Exports  converted  to  approximate  unprocessed  basis,  calculated  at  2.5 
per  cent  less  than  the  declared  net  export  processed  weight. 

/3.  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source  of  data:  Domestic  Shipments:  Compiled  by  Shear,  S.  IT.,  Giannini 

Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics,  College  of  -Agricul¬ 
ture,  University  of  California. 

Exports:  Official  records.  Bur. 

Commerce . 


of  Foreign  and  Dom 


RoIcn.sc  Dote 
November  13,  P.I.i. 


THE  GRAPE  OUTLOOK  FOR  I9I4.O 
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during  "c  re  ncxi 
of  2', 219, 000 


Average  production  of  grapes  in  the  United  States 
few  years  is  likely  to  b >  larger  than  the  1923-37  average 
tons,  but  smaller  than  the  indicated  average  0?  2,686,000  tens  for  the  las'! 
three  years,  1937-39  inclusive.  Most  of  the  change  is  expected  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  production  taking  piece  in  other  states. 
The  carry-over  of  grape  products  (raisins,  vino,  and  brandy)  into  the  1939 
season  was  extremely  large  and,  unless  consumption  of  th  so  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  1939-L.O  marketing  season  is  increased  nrtorially  ever  present  ex¬ 
pectations,  inventories  of  those  products  at  the  beginning  of  the  194O-I4.I 
season  will  also  to  very  large. 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  1939  bearing  acreage  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  about  1*90, 000  acres  divided  xcc  or  ding  to  varieties  (based  upon 
principal  use)  as  follows:  Raisin  varieties,  2j ’.6,000  acres;  vm.no  varieties, 
170,000  acres;  and  table  varieties,  80,000  acres.  Although  the  acreage  of 
bearing  grape  vines  in  California  during  the  next  few;  years  will  be  smaller 
than  the  average  acreage  for  the  10  y  errs,  1923-37#  the  average-  annual 
production  from  this  smaller  acreage  will  probably  exceed  the  1928-37  average 
of  l,93U,OCO  tons,  but  may  be  less  then  the  average  of  2,1,20,000  tons  far 
the  bumper  crops  of  1937#  1938#  and  1973.  This  larger  than  average  pro¬ 
duction  from  smaller  thru  average  acroago  is  expected  because  moisture 


ccn 


U  4-  1 


an/ 


higher  yields  per 


cnoral  condition  of  th- 


.nos  will  probably  five 


m-r.s,  age, 

•ro  then  the  1928-97  average.  There  has  .'-lsc  been  a 
shift  from  nor.-i r r i g at e d  land  with  low-producing  vinos  to  higher  producing 
varieties  cn  irrigated  land. 


The  1998-39  crop  year  was  another  difficult  marketing  s  :asvi  for  th; 
California  raisin  industry.  The  1938  crop  was  the  largest  on  record.  Thi; 
record  crop,  togcth<  r  -'with  the  carry-over  from  tho  pr  rlous  year, 
largest  total  supply  of  raisins  since  1928.  Tfhilo  this  supply  v.i 
st anti ally  reduced  by  diversion  and  by  relief 
large  crop  in  prospect  for  1939  plus  the 


pure  a 
-  v  r 


n  1 


from  the  1938  sensor 


- 

J  .  i‘ 

ZP, 


gave  the 
is  sub- 
:  1  s s ,  the 


will  still  give  total  supplies  for  tho  1939-3.0  marketing  year  considerably 
in  excess  of  normal  trade  requir  nonts .  Tho  incre  singly  important  export 
market  has  bean  made  very  uncertain  by  the  European  -war. 
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I-  anticipated  that  this  increase  will  continue,  provide  ’  consumer  incomes 
arc  maintained.  Based  upon  the  probable  utilization  of  the  indicated  grape 
crop,  the  production  of  wine  in  1939-40  vn  11  likely  bo  larger  than  consump¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  larger  stocks  of  vine  can  bo  exp.  ctod  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19/0  vintage  season. 
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Stocks  of  beverage  brandy  as  a  result  of  the  largo  production,  under 
the  1938  prorate  program  are  at  an  all-time  high,  being  approximately  five 
tines  larger  than  at  any  previous  tine  on  record  and  equivalent  to  mere 
than  12  years1  supply  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  disappearance  of  bev¬ 
erage  brandy  since  the  repeal  of  prohibition.  The  marketing'  of  this  largo 
amount  of  beverage  brandy  rail  undoubtedly  cause  difficulty  in  the  future 
oven  though  it  is  strongly  controlled  and  marketed,  as  planned,  on  a  def¬ 
inite  schedule  over  0.  period  of  years. 

Supplies  of  table  grapes  in  California,  including  Thompson  Seedless, 
rill  probably  slier  an  increase  in  the  next  far  years  oring  to  relatively 
large  plantings  of  the  Emperor  variety  in  1997  and  1938  and  cf  the  Thompson 
Seedless  variety  in  1938.  Effects  of  this  expansion,  '.'ill  probably  bo  seen 
in  the  production  of  I94O. 

Exports  of  .American  grapo s  to  Europe  have  •■'xpnndod  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  reaching  an  all-tine  high  in  the  1938-39  season.  The • re-entry  of 
Spain  in  the  fall  and  rdntpr  grapo  deal  together  nth  the  effects  of  tho 
European  war  indicates  th..t  exports  of  California  grapes  to  Europe  are 
likely  to  to  considerably  reduced.  However,  it  is  expected  that  shipments 
to  Western  Hemisphere  markets  will  remain  at  about  tho  levels  'f  recent 

VQ  g 

There  has  been  no  pronoun c  3d  trend  in  the  acreage  of  grapes  in  princi¬ 
pal  producing  regions  outside  of  California  although  sene  decline  will  prob¬ 
ably  occur  in  the  next  few  years.  Production  of  grapes  outside  of  California 
during  the  next  few  years  is  expected  to  average  slightly  less  then  the 
1928-37  average  of  281, COO  tons.  Reports  from  all  regions,  excluding  Cali¬ 
fornio.,  indicate  few  plantings  in  recent  years. 

Bearing  ..Acreage  end  Probable  Production  of  California  Grapes 
Acreage 

The  bearing  acreage  of  California  grapes  was  estimated,  in  1939  at 
14.89,000  acres.  This  compares  with  li37,00G  acres  in  1938  and.  is  practically 
the  some  as  the  average  for  tho  years  1933  8c  1937*  Total  bearing  acreage 
of  all  varieties  of  grapes  in  California  reached  a  high  point  in  1926,  with 
6!i7,000  acres,  decreasing  to  J|6o,000  acres  in  1936.  Since  1936,  there  has 
been  a  slight  upward  trend  of  bearing  acreage  which  is  expected  te  continue 
for  tho  next  several  years.  New  plantings  dropped  sharply  in  1936  and  1937 > 
but  in  1938  they  again  increased  to  the  levels  existing  from  1932  to  1935 > 
namely,  about  11.000  acres  p  r  year. 

Tho  estimated  bearing  acreage  of  grapes  in  1938  and  1939  and  the 
acreage  of  non-bearing  vinos  in  1938  are  given  in  tho  following  table: 
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.  Bearing 

Acreage 

Non- Bearing 
Acreage 

Percent  1938 

II  on— Bearing 
Acreage  of 
Bearing  A.crcago 

:  193E  r 

1939/1 

1933 

193B” 

:  1  : 

- 

3 

6 

&crc  s 

acres 

acres 

percent 

R*-  isin 

233,387 

239, F00 

11,367 

6.77 

T  '.ble/2 

79,27(0 

79,300 

5,6-51 

6.37 

Wine  " 

169,826 

170,600 

5,767 

3.60 

Tot  a  1 

1+87,  h53 

689,200 

22,585 

6.63 

/l .  Fr o lininary . 

75.  Acreage  of  Thompson  Seedless  used  for  fresh  shipments  is  included  in 
acreage  of  raisin  varieties. 


Production 


The  volume  of  grope  production  in  California  during  the  throe  seasons 
1937-39  averaged  2,1(20,000  tons,  about  636,000  tons  or  25  percent  above  the 
1923-37  average.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  factors  that 
account  for  this  increased  level  of  production:  (l)  The  heavy  decrease  in 
acreage  after  1926  consisted  in  large  measure  of  low-yielding  vineyards; 

(2)  damage  from  vine  leaf -he  peers  was  heavy  in  1933  and  1936  causing  par¬ 
tial  dofolistion  -f  the  vines  and  reduction  in  yields;  (3)  ample  rainfall 
during  recent  years,  except  for  the  i.intcr  of  1933-39#  has  helped  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  -water  table  and  to  store  up  moisture  reserves;  (I4.)  adequate 
care  of  vineyards,  together  with  greater  maturity  of  vines,  has  served  to 
increase  their  bearing  capacitor;  and  (5)  expansion  of  bearing  acreage  has 
continued.  Plantings  since  the  repeal  of  prohibition  have  boon  largely  of 
Thompson  Seedless,  Emperor,  and  other  heavy  bearing  varieties  on  irrigated 
land.  This  has  meant  a  shift  from  low  producing  to  high  producing  -si nos  and 
land. 

The  extreme  variation  in  the  state  average  annual  yield  of  grap- . s  per 
aero  renders  it  difficult  to  forecast  probable  future  production.  The  light 
rainfall  in  the  ’./inter  of  1938-39  decreased  underground  water  supplies,  and 
this  fact,  tog  thor  with  three  successive  large  grape  crops,  indicates  the 
possibility  that  the  I9I+O  crop,  nay  bo  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  for 
recent  years,  even  though  a  slight  increase  in  bearing  acr  age  is  in  pros¬ 
pect.  It  would  seen,  however,  that  the  annual  average  production  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  during  the  next  few  y  ars  will  exceed  the  1928-37  average 
production  of  1,936,900  tons,  but  nay  be  less  than  the  indicated  average  of 
2,7(21,000  tons  for  the  bumper  crops  of  1937#  1953,  and  1939*  No  major 
changes  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  types  of  grapes  arc  ex¬ 
pected.  The  distribution  of  the  average  California  grape  crop  of  the  last 
3  years  classified  according  to  principal  use  is  roughly  as  follows  :  Raisin 
varieties,  1,1(00,000  tons;  vine  varieties,  620,000  tons;  and  table  varieties, 
6.00,000  tons. 
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California  Raisins 

Supply,  consumption,  and  carry-over  of  raisins  193,Q~39  season 

The  1938-39  California  raisin  marketing  season  was  another  difficult 
one  with  a  record  production  cf  292,000  dry  tons  plus  a  carry-over  of  85,000 
tons  of  old  raisins  (including  about  10,000  tons  which  had  been  purchased 
for  relief  distribution)  giving  total  visible  supplies  of  377 ,000  tens,  the 
largest  quantity  available  since  1928  and  about  ms-third  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  However,  20  percent,  or  52,000  tens, 
of  the  1938  crop  of  natural  raisins  were  placed  in  the  surplus  pool  of  the 
Raisin  Prorate  Zone  and  have  been  diverted  from  regular  trade  channels  into 
stock  feed  and  brandy,  T^tal  shipments  of  California  raisins  during  the 
marketing  season  beginning  September  l,  1938,  into  regular  trade  channels 
were  between  210,000  and  219,000  tons,  with  10,000  tens  additional  dis¬ 
tributed  for  relief.  In  addition,  the  52,000-ton  prorate  surplus  pool  was 
diverted,  or  contracted  for  diversion,  into  st^ck  feed  and  brandy.  The 
Federal  government  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  tonnage  remaining  unsold  in 
the  1938  commodity  lean  pool  for  distribution  in  relief  channels.  This 
will  amount  to  ever  50,000  tons. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  unshipped  stocks  of  raisins  in  California 
cn  September  1,  1939,  were  about  109,000  tons,  of  which  over  JO , 000  tons 
are  to  be  purchased  .by  the  Federal  government  for  relief  purposes,  leaving 
75,000  tons  in  packers ’  hands  available  for  movement  into  regular  trade 
channels,  A  carry-over  cn  September  1  cf  from  59,000  to  60 , 000  tons  is 
generally  considered  necessary  bo  take  care  of  shipments  during  September 
and  the  early  part  of  October  before  the  new  crcn  becomes  available.  This 
carry-over,  plus  estimated  production  for  1939  about  10  percent  less  than 
for  1938,  indicates,  that  supplies  of  California  raisins  available  to  packers 
and  the  trade  for  the  1939  marketing  season  are  only  -about  10  percent  less 
than  the  unusually  large,  supply  cf  3-7,000  tons  available  for  the  1938  mar¬ 
keting  season. 

Increased  exports  were  responsible  for  a  total  1938-39  movement  Into 
regular  trade  channels  about  5  percent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  5  years.  Exports  for  1938-39  were  about  85,000  tons  as  compared  with 
77,000  tons  in  1937  and  a  5-y-ar  average  of  60,000  tons  (sweat-bex  weight). 
Between  129,000  and  130,090  tons  of  raisins  rmved  into  domestic  consumption 
through-  regular  trade  channels  and  at  least  10,000  tons  additional  through 
relief  channels,  a  total  nearly  as  groat  as  domestic  movement  into  regular 
and  relief  channels  during  1937-38  and  almost  as  large  as  the  5 -year  aver¬ 
age  movement  into  regular  domestic  channels. 

Raisin  export  outlook  1939-UP  uncertain 

Exports  in  the  193®  season  totaled  close  to  85,000  tens  (sweat-box 
basis)  as  compared  with  77,990  tons  in  1937  and  an  average  of  57,000  tens 
for  the  5  years,  1932-39.  Most  of  the  increase  over  the  previous  year  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  shipments  to  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  All  cf  these  countries,  together  with  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
been  importing  much  greater  quantities  of  raisins  from  the  United  States  m 
recent  years  than  they  did  in  the  world  war  period,  1917-18 .  .United  States 
exports  to  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declined  materially. 
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Crop  prospects  in  foreign  producing  areas  indicate  a  combined  supply 
of  raisins  and  currants  in  1939  about  equal  to  that  of  last  season.  Rai sin 
production  probably  will  be  reduced  slightly  because  of  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  Australian  crcD.  Currant  production  has  increased  sharply  in  Greece , 


In  recent  years.  Australis,  aided  by  Imperial  preference,  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  United  States  as  the  chief  source  of  Canada’s  raisin  imports 
Should  the  movement  of  Australian  raisins  to  Canada  bo  curtailed,  it  5 s 
possible  that  United  States  exports  to  that  country  may  expand  considerably 
during  the  coming  season. 


Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  markets  most  of  the 
in  Germany  and  it  is  possible  that  this  trade  will  be  curtailed 
season.  If  this  occurs,  more  Turkish  raisins  will  bo  available 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  recent  years  has  taken  close  to 


Smyrna  raisins 
in  the  1939~4 
for  shipment 
30.00C  tons 


of  American  rrisins„ 


The  volume  of  Australian  raisins  that  can  bo  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  present  emergency,  the  volume  of  Mediterranean  raisins 
reaching  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo -Turkish  and  Angio- 
Grecian  trade  pacts,  and  Britain * s  policy  of  economic  warfare  will  be  the 
significant  factors  determining  the  quantity  of  Unit  ed  Sts  tog  raisins  which 
can  be  exported  to  that  country.  In  addition,  the  exchange  rate  and  foreign 
exchange  position  will  be  important  in  affecting  the  United  Kingdom  imports 
of  American  raisins.  Any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  these  factors  made  at 
this  time  must  bo  highly  conjectural.  Should  the  •'ear  intorfer  with  Medit¬ 
erranean  shipping,  for  example,  the  United  States  1 ai;  in  outlook  would  be 
improved,  whereas  a  heavy  movement  of  Turkish  and  Grecian  raisir.s  to  the 
United  Kingdom  might  seriously  affect  the  prospects  for  exports. 

Experts  of  California  raisins  to  Belgium  end  the  Motherlands  hc.vo 
expanded,  in  recent  years  and  prospects  of  exporting  to  those  countries  ..rc 
favorable,  provided  the  countries  remain  neutral  and  shipping  facilities 
are  available.  Curtailment  of  shipments  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  us  a 
result  -'f  naval  operations  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  rc -entrance  of  Spain 
into  the  raisin-expert  deal  are  expected  to  affect  United  St at  s  xports  to 
Europe  unfavorably. 


Prospective  Git nation  1959-40 


Although  the  domestic  consumption  of  raisins  will  probably  be  larger 
than  the  small  consumption  in  1938-39*  vn  if  exports,  arc  equal  to  average, 
it  rooms  improbable  that  sales  of  raisins  in  the  1939-1+0  marketing  season 
will  be  in  sufficient  volume  to  prevent  a  rather  large  carry-over  in  the 
fall  of  I9J4O,  unless  substantial  r  lief  purchases  and  sizable  diversions 
into  byproducts  arc  made.  Returns  to  raisin  producers  in  1938-39  were  quite 
low  despite  the  £50  loan  on  the  free  tonnage  which  acted  as  a  nr ice  stabilis¬ 
ing  factor.  Friccs,  even  advanced  above  the  loan  value,  but,  under  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  prorate  program,  growers  wore  able  to  sell  only  00  percent  of  th  dr 
crop,  the  balance  being  diverted  to  byproducts.  Therefore,  returns  to  grow¬ 
ers  on  their  entire  crop  wore  lower  than  the  $50  figure  would  indicate,  Pr  - 
liminary  estimates  indicate  an  average  farm  price  for  raisins  in  1938-39 

per  ton.  This  compares  with  $62  per  ton  average  for  the  5  years,  1933-37 
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It  is  probable  that  with  the  vary  largo  supplies  available  for  the  1939-4-0 
marlcot ing  season  prices  will  again  be  low  unless  export  demand  is  greater 
than  now  anticipated. 

California  Winery  Grapes 
Wine  and  Brandy  Supplies  Largo 


The  carry-over  from  last  year  of  grapes  in  the  form  of  wine  and 
brandy  is  largo  in  relation  to  disappearance  into  consuming  channels.  The 
carry-over  of  wine  on  Juno  J>0 ,  1939,  is  somewhat  loss  than  at  the  seme  time 
the  preceding  year.  Nevertheless,  it  still  constitutes  a  supply  equivalent 
to  approximate ly  one  and.  one-half  years'  requirement.  A  carry-over  of  wine 
equal  to  approximately  one  year's  consumption  is  probably  necessary  for 
ageing  purposes. 

Stocks  of  dry  wine  are  much  heavier  in  relation  to  consumption  than 
are  stocks  of  sweet  wine.  On  Juno  JO,  1939#  stocks  of  dry  wine  totaled  about 
^0,000,000  gallons,  as  compared  to  consumption  for  the  preceding  12  months 
of  22,000,000  gallons.  Consumption  of  dry  wine  has  been  increasing  slowly 
in  the  past  J  years.  This  increase  is  expected  to  continue  over  the  next 
several  years  unless  consumer  income  declines  drastically.  Consumption  of 
dry  wine  is  not  subject  to  variation  duo  to  fluctuations  in  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  the  some  degree  as  sweet  wine.  This  probably  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  dry  wines  are  used  as  am  adjunct  to  meals,  while  sweet  wines 
are  consumed  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  beverages  of  higher  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent.  Nevertheless,  the  largo  stocks  of  dry  wine  will  undoubtedly  cause 
difficulty  in  the  marketing  of  wine  grapes  in  those  areas  which  are  strictly 
dry  wane  producing  districts. 

Sweet  wine  stocks  a  year  ago  were  largo  in  relation  to  consumption. 
Under  tb  1938  wine  grape  proration  program,  however,  the  production  of 
sweet  wine  was  slightly  less  than  consumption  during  1938  and.  1939*  Stocks 
on  June  JO,  1939,  totaled  about  55,000,000  gallons,  with  consumption  totaling 
45,000,000  gallons  in  the  preceding  12  months.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
7,000,000  gallons  of  the  stock  inventory  from  the  previous  year  while  con¬ 
sumption  showed  an  increase  of  about  5,000,000  gallons.  Except  for  the 
period  from  November  1937  to  May  1938,  the  consumption  of  sweet  wine  has 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate  since  1934.  A  further  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  sweet  wine  in  the  1939-40  season  is  likely  if  there  is  an  increase 
in  consumer  activity  and  consumer  income.  "With  a  prospective  increase  in 
consumption  the  pm  sent  stocks  of  sweet  wine  should  not  prove  burdensome 
because,  as  indicated  previously,  fairly  substantial  stocks  arc  required 
for  ageing  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  the  production  of  over  9,000,000  gallons  of  beverage 
brandy  under  the  1938  wine  grape  prorate  program,  present  stocks  of  beverage 
brandy  arc  entirely  out  of  lino  with  current  consumption  requirements,  which 
are  probably  not  more  then  1,200,000  proof  gallons.  Whether  this  large 
stock  of  brandy  can  be  disposed  of  at  profitable  prices  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  that  with  such  largo  supplies  of  brandy  on 
hand,  there  would  be  no  incentive  tc  utilize  very  large  quantities  of  grapes 
in  the  production  of  beverage  brandy  in  1939*  It  is  planned  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  brandy  made  under  the  1938  prorate  program  will  be  regulated 
end  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
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On  tho  basis  of  indicated  production  of  grapes  in  California  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  tho  probable  utilization  of  gr  pcs  for  raisins  and  table  purposes, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  -•dll  bo  available’  for  crushing;  into  wine  approzd- 
mat  ly  700,000  ten"  of  grapes*  In  addition,  the  fr.sh  grape  equivalent  of 
about  100,000  tons  of  grapes  in  the  form  of  fortifying  brandy  ''..ill  be  avail¬ 
able  from  th i  19? 8  grape  and  raisin  prorate  pools*  Prom  this  000, 000-ton 
supply  at  least  75*000,000  gallons  of  wine  could  be  produced,  which  in 
itself  is  somewhat  more  than  one  year's  consumption  of  -iri.no ,  If  this  takes 
place,  the  carry-over  stocks  into  the  I9I4JO  marketing  season  will  be  heavier 
than  at  the  present  time. 

Wine  consumption  increasing 


Tho  upward  trend  in  wine  consumption  since  the  repeal  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  broken  only  during  tho  second  half  eg  tho  1957-58  marketing 
season,  continued  through  the  1933-59  marketing  season,  with  consumption 
for  the  past  ye  r  over  5*000, COO  gallons  larger  than  a.t  ary  time  since  pro¬ 
hibition.  Consumption  of  wine  in  the  part  has  bo  w  affect  :d  so  much  by 
fluctuations  in  consumer  purchasing  prior  that  with  increase  in  consumer 
purchasing  power,  which  is  .anticipated  during  the  ensuing  marketing  season, 
a  further  increase  in  tho  consumption  of  wine,  will  probably  take  place  . 

Pn  extensive  advertising  program,  financed  through  funds  obtained  under  a 
State  marketing  agreement,  is  intended  to  increase  tbu.  consumption  of  wine 
by  developing  greater  familiarity  of  consumers  with  this  product.  A  fin'  nc- 
ing  program,  involving  a  number  of  smaller  independent  vineries  and  the 
California  banks,  has  also  been  adopted  in  order  to  stabilize  ’.Inc  prices 
as  well  as  tho  prices  received  by  win  -grape  growers • 


Tho  acreage  planted  to  wine  grapes  in  California  in  1953  was  practi¬ 
cally  double  tho  average  of  the  preceding  two  years.  These  plantings  were 
principally  of  the  finer  dr;/  wine  varieties.  There  have  been  very  few  new 
plantings  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  vrino  grapes. 

Prices  of  wine  grapes  in  Californio  in  1953  averaged  $1?  P  r  ten,  or 
per  ton  under  tho  average  for  the  preceding  5  ?r  arc,  and  $25  per  ten  below 
the  average  for  tho  years  192L-2G ,  Reports  from  tho  field  indicate  that 
grape  prices  for  the  1959  season  will  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1938, 

California  ^resh  Shipping’  Gr-'  pos 
Cuoplies,  prices,  and  domestic  demand 


Supplies  of  table  r rapes,  including  Thompson  Seedless,  in  California 
will  probably  show  an  increase  in  the  next  few  years  owing  to  relatively 
large  plantings  of  the  Emperor  variety  in  1957  and  1933  ^nd  of  Thoiapeon 
Seedless  grapes  in  1938.  Tho  first  effects  o.f  this  expansion  of  production 
arc  expected  in  19'j-O. 

In  addition  to  grapes  classified  as  table  varieties,  California  grape 
shipments  consist  of  those  varieties  the  major  use  of  which  is  raisins  and 
vrino.  Large  quantities  of  wine  grapes  arc  shipped  fresh  to  eastern  markets 
where  they  arc  used  in  the;  home  manufacture  of  vrino.  This  market  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  th;.  market  developed  during  the  prohibition  era  and  normally 
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takes  about  200,000  tons  grapes.  The  substantial  increase  in  California 
carry-over  stocks  of  grape  products  in  the  last  few  years ,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  continued  largo  carry-overs  of  those  commodities  at  the  end  »f 
the  1939-It.O  marketing  year,  will  tend  to  intensify  the  pressure  of  supplies 
so:  king  a  market  outlet  through  fresh  channels  in  the  l^ljO  season. 

The  demand  for  fresh  shipping  grapes  is  directly  dependent  upon  con¬ 
sumer  income.  The  upward  trend  in  consumer  income  at  the  present  tine 
should  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  for  California  grapes  in  eastern  markets 
in  19^0  if  extended  through  that  tine.  The  supply  of  fresh  grapes,  however, 
will  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  grapes  for  other 
purposes . 

Returns  to  growers  in  1938  from  grapes  shipped  fresh  were  only  slightly 
below  the  e.verngc  price  of  $20  por  ton  received  during  the  preceding  5  years. 
Auction  prices  in  tho  eastern  markets  to  date  indice.tc  that  the  present  crop 
is  selling  at  practically  the  sane  price  as  that  received  in  1938*  With 
the  increased  production  of  certain  varieties  of  table  grapes,  particularly 
Emperors  and  Thompson  Seedless,  returns  probably  will  bo  lower  than  those 
now  prevailing. 

Exports 

Exports  of  American  gropes  to  Europe,  particularly  of  the  Emperor  and 
Ribior  varieties,  have  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years,  reaching  on  all-time 
high  of  over  lj-0,000  tons  in  tho  1938-39  season.  This  is  practically  doulolc 
the  average  for  tho  preceding  5  years .  Reduction  of  the  supplies  of  Spanish 
Almerias,  and  their  uncertain  condition  just  preceding  and  during  the  recent 
war  period  in  Spain,  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  tho  increase  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  exports  to  Europe,  This  year  Spain  re-enters  tho  fall  and  winter 
grape  deal  and,  despite  war  damage  and  neglect  to  tho  vineyards,  is  expected 
to  have  g  considerable  quantity  of  grapes  for  export.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  demand  for  California  grapes  ■'.dll  ho  reduced. 

In  tho  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  European  fresh-grape  mar¬ 
ket,  grapes  are  among  the.  commodities  for  which  licenses  must  be  procured 
for  importation.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  now  being  restricted 
under  licenses  to  25  percent  of  last  year's  import  value  in  terms  of  ster¬ 
ling.  If  this  restriction  is  maintained,  it  will  mean  that  fresh-grape  ex¬ 
perts  in  I939-I4O  to  the  United.  Kingdom  will  be  curtailed  possibly  tc.  levels 
that  obtained  before  193^*  Also,  with  the  re-entry  ef  Spain  into  the  fresh- 
grape  shipping  deal,  part  of  the  export  market  undoubtedly  will  be  lost  t* 
California  grapes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  arc  the  only  •thcr  important 
European,  markets  for  California  grapes.  Since  naval  operations  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  will  disturb  shipping  in  that  area,  it  is  anticipated  that  tho  volume  of 
grapes  moving  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  wall  be  curtailed. 

Exports  to  Europe  normally  account  for  only  about  one-third  of  tho 
total  United  State. s  grape  movement  into  export.  Canada  is  usually  by  far 
the  most  important  expert  market  and  shipments  to  that  country  arc  expected 
to  bo  maintained  during  tho  coming  season.  Exports  to  other  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  countries  ore  also  expected  to  be  maintained .  Therefore,  it  ’would 
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appear  that,  while  exports  to  Europe  are  likely  to  he  severely  curtailed, 
shipments  to  Western  Hemisphere  markets  should  remain  at  the  high  levels  of 
recent  years.  But  total  exports  are  exoected  tc  he  below  the  level  of  the 
1938-39  season. 

Grapes  in  Other  States 

The  1939  production  of  the  labrusca,  or  "Eastern" ,  type  of  grape  in 
the  States  other  than  California  is  estimated  at  390,000  tons  for  1939*  or 
about  80  percent  greater  than  the  short  crop  of  1038  in  these  same  states, 
and  almost  as  larg°  as  the  record  J-23, 000-ton  production  of  1937  •  Acreage 
trends  vary  in  the  principal  producing  areas  fcr  Eastern  grapes,  but  are 
generally  on  the  decline,  owing  to  unsatisfactory  prices  and  returns  to 
growers  during  the  last  few  years.  The  large  crop  of  1939*  with  its  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices,  wall  tend,  to  check  further  expansion. 

In  recent  years,  an  average  of  approximately  10  percent  of  the  East¬ 
ern  grape  crop  has  been  used  by  commercial  concerns  for  making  wine  and 
about  the  same  percentage  for  unfermeuted  grape  juice.  Allowing  for  small 
quantities  used  by  commercial  preserving  companies,  it  appears  that  roughly 
75  percent  of  the  total  grape  crop  in  these  producing  areas  is  ordinarily 
used  in  private  homes  for  fresh  use,  for  heme  manufacture  of  wrines,  and  for 
preserving.  The  Concord  variety  comprises  80  t  50  percent  of  Eastern  grapes 

New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  principal  -'-rape- 
producing  States  outside  of  California.  Missouri  is  gradually  coming  into 
prominence,  whereas  production  in  Arkansas  has  slowly  declined  in  recent 
years.  A  record  production  cf  1-2,000  tens  is  estimated  for  Chic  in  1939* 

New  York  and  Michigan  are  also  expected  to  market  large  supplies  cf  grapes 
in  1939  at  prices  approximating  the  low  levels  of  1937.  This  may  result  in 
the  neglect  or  non-replacement  of  vines  in  XOixO  and  succeeding  seasons. 
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Table  1.  -  Grapes:  Production  by  States,  Averages  1928-37 
and  1933-37,  and  annual  1936-39 


State  and 
Variety 

Ave  r 

age  : 

1936 

•  1937  : 

1938  , 

1939/1 

:  1939  as  a 

:  Percentage  of 

1928-37 ; 

1933-37 : 

:  : 

:  1938  : 

1928-37  Av 

1  : 

2  : 

3 

:  4  : 

5 

6 

1 

8 

-  -  - 

1,000 

tons  -  -  - 

percent 

Calif,,  all 

1,93  V2 

1,914 + 

1,714 

2,454 

2,531 

2,279 

90.0 

117.3 

Table 

346/2 

2/6 

324 

4i6 

447 

380 

8S.0 

109.8 

Wine 

J4.6672 

514 

472 

631 

641 

562 

37.7 

120.6 

Raisin 

1,12272 

1,084 

918 

1,407 

i  lily 

1,337 

92.7 

119.2 

All  States 
excl.  Calif. 

281/2 

272 

202 

323 

173 

299 

172.3 

106.4 

N.  Y. 

73/2 

71 

49 

39 

56 

75 

133.9 

96.2 

Mich. 

6372 

53 

39 

67/2 

17 

60 

352.9 

95  •  2 

Ohio 

29 

■  31 

26 

38 

10 

42 

420.0 

11.4.8 

Pa. 

23 

21 

16 

26 

16 

.  24 

150.0 

104.3 

Mo  . 

10 

10 

6 

12 

6 

13 

216.7 

130.0 

Ark . 

11 

10 

7 

13 

5 

a 

160.0 

72.7 

Other  States 

67/2 

71 

59 

78 

1  ^ 

63 

77 

122.2 

114.9 

U.  S.  Total 

2,215 

2,216 

1,916 

.2,777/2 

2,704 

2,573 

95.3 

116.4 

/l .  Indicated  October  1,  1939 • 

7?.  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested  because  of  market  conditions. 


Source  of  data:  TJ.  S .  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Table  2.  -  Grapes:  Season  average  price  received  by  growers, 
selected  states,  1935-1938  and  1933-37  average 


„  -  - .  _  - 

t verage 

—  -  - 

- . - 

- - 

- - 

States 

1933-37 

:  !935  . 

1936 

!937  . 

1938/1 

1 

:  2  : 

3 

:  4  : 

5 

- 

-  -  dollars 

per  ton 

-  -  - 

California/2 

17 

13 

19 

19 

14 

New  York 

29 

25 

41 

30 

36 

Michigan 

24 

20 

38 

23 

50 

Ohio 

31 

25 

37 

33 

42 

Pennsylvania 

29 

23 

4o 

31 

40 

Missouri 

38 

35 

50 

35 

40 

Arkansas 

28 

30 

35 

23 

40 

/I .  Preliminary 

r.  /2. 

For  detailed. 

break  do1. 

7 n  of  prices 

by 

varietal  groups  see 

table  ]> 

Source  of  data 

u.  s. 

Dent,  of  Agri 

culture 

Bur.  Agr. 

Peon . 
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Table  3*  -  Grapes,  California:  Utilization  of  harvested  production 


of  all  varieties,  1927-1933 


:  Harvested: 
Year  production: 

Dried 

A  ■ 

:  Table 

:  3tock/f 

:  Crushed  : 
:  by  : 
:  Commercial : 
:  Wineries  : 

Otherwise 
Used  as 
Juice  ■ 
Stock/2 

Canned 

1  : 

0 

: 

:  /  : 

~~E~ 

-  -  - 

1,000  tons 

-  -  - 

1927 

2,307 

1  *]  0 1 , 

U-  y 

383 

75 

7/3 

O  )  , 

^•4 

1928 

2,213 

1,008 

Z05 

103 

695 

1.6 

1929 

1,827 

82/ 

320 

51 

630 

2.3 

1930 

1,7/8 

731 

316 

7/ 

623 

1.3 

1931 

1,310 

61(0 

235 

35 

/oo 

7 

• .. 

1932 

1,772 

1,012 

230 

99 

Z30 

c 

•  p 

1933 

1,657 

756 

201 

zzz 

255 

1  •  J 

1934 

1,700 

679 

263 

530 

225 

2.2 

1933 

2,194 

809 

253 

887 

2L4 

2./ 

1936 

1,71/ 

728 

290 

Z9Z 

199 

3.2 

1937 

2,1+5/ 

99/ 

310 

911 

231 

r7  rr 

i  • 

1938 

2,531 

1,169 

293 

Q 

ock: 

2C2 

5.0 

1939/3 

2,279 

/l.  Fresh  basis 

;  excludin 

g  dried  u 

sed  for  jui 

ce . 

/2.  Estimates  made  by  the 

Gi  annini 

Foundation 

cf  Agricultural  Econor 

.ics,  Uni- 

versity  of 

Cali fornia 

,  and  based  upon  reports  of  the 

California 

Cooperativ 

Crop  Report 

ing  Sorvic 

e  and  of 

the  Federal 

-State  Market  News  Sere 

■ice . 

/3 .  Production 

indicated 

on  Octobe 

r  1,  1939. 

Source  of  data:  Reports  of  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
•except  as  otherwise  designated. 
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Table  /.  ~  Grape s ,  California;.  Season  "average  price 
received  by  growers,  1919-1938 


Crop 

All 

Wine 

Table  * - 

Rais 

in  Varietio 

s 

Year 

Yarieti 

os'  Varieties  *  V 

ariotios*  Marketed 

Fresh 

■Dried 

1 

:  2  : 

3 

Ij. 

5  : 

6 

-  -  -  dollars 

per  fresh  ton 

-  -  - 

dollars 

per  dry 

ton 

1919 

55 

50 

75 

— 

56 

210 

1920 

65 

75 

75 

I4O 

63 

235 

1921 

62 

82 

80 

ho 

51 

190 

1922 

1+1* 

65 

60 

30 

28 

105 

1923 

22 

ko 

Uo 

20 

12 

U5 

1924 

33 

63 

l+o 

20 

19 

70 

1925 

28 

60 

20 

20 

21 

80 

1926 

25 

U5 

25 

20 

19 

70 

1927 

2I4 

45 

26 

23 

16 

60 

1928 

•  16 

25 

26 

10 

11 

5o 

1929 

2  h 

35 

35 

20 

16 

61 

1930 

16 

20 

21/2 

13/2 

16 

59 

1931 

20 

19 

35  . 

25 

16 

60 

1932 

12 

12 

16 

19 

10 

39 

1933 

16 

20 

15 

17 

15 

57 

1934 

17 

15 

23 

20 

17 

61+ 

1935 

13 

12 

lU 

12 

15 

56 

1936 

19 

17 

25 

19 

19 

70 

1937 

19 

21 

22 

21 

17 

63 

1933/3 

1/ 

13 

19 

15 

13 

U7 

Av.  1933-37 

17 

17 

20 

18 

17 

62 

/l .  Column  6 

divided 

by  3.75. 

/2,  Includes 

returns 

from  Control  Bo 

ard  for  unharv 

ested 

grapes  as  well  as 

returns  from  fro 

sh  raisin  grapes 

actually  nark 

etod. 

/3.  Data  for 

1938  ar 

3  preliminary. 

Source  of  dat 

a:  U. 

S .  Dept .  of  Agri 

culture,  Eure a 

u  of  Agri culture  1 

Econonics 
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Table  6.  -  Production,  disappearance,  exports,  and  prices 
of  domestic  raisins  and  foreign  production 
cf  raisins  and  currants, 

1921-1939 


Season 
Beginning 
Sept.  1 

Domestic 

Production 

Disappearance 

Domestic!  Expcrts  !  Total 

Price 

to 

Gr  covers 

■  F.O.B. 

Price 

Choice 

Bulk 

Thomp s  ens 

Foreign 

Raisin 

and 

Currant 

Production 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T7 

-  -  short 

tcns/2  -  - 

dollars 

per  ton 

cent  s 
per  lb. 

tons/; 

1921 

145,000 

125,200 

29,800 

155,000 

190.00 

i4.o 

237,567 

1922 

237,000 

135,000 

55,000 

190,000 

105.00 

10.5 

256,400 

1923 

290,000 

149,1+00 

45,000 

195,000 

45.00 

7.3 

244,200 

1921+ 

170,000 

167,600 

52,400 

220,000 

70.00 

7.4 

387,300 

1925 

200,000 

168,000 

72,000 

21+0,000 

80.  CO 

7.3 

343,600 

1926 

272,000 

162,300 

82,700 

;  2l;5,000 

70.00 

6.8 

318,800 

1927 

285,000 

178,000 

107,000 

285,000 

60.00 

5.6 

366,300 

1928 

261,000 

171,000 

119,000. 

200,000 

40.00 

4.4 

347 , 4oo 

1929 

215,000 

1 1+8,  600 

66,400 

215,000 

61.00 

4.9 

356,100 

1930 

192,000 

11+8,200 

66,800 

215,000 

59.00 

4.7 

332,700 

1931 

169,000 

124,100 

60,5)00 

185,000 

60 . 00 

[D  ■  -1 
y  %  -l. 

245,100 

1932 

262,000 

155,300 

64, 700 

220,000 

39.00 

3*3 

343,100 

1933 

195,000 

137,500 

52,500 

190,000 

57.CO 

4.2 

340,600 

1934 

171,000 

l4i,300 

4.8,200 

190,000 

64.00 

4.3 

364,300 

1933 

203,000 

154,100 

60,900 

215,000 

56.00 

4.1 

.  429,200 

1936 

182,000 

140,900 

59,ioo 

200,000 

70.  CO 

4.8 

369,700 

1937 

21+7,000 

147,300 

76,700 

224,000 

63.00 

4.0 

359,800 

1938/4 

1939 

292,000  138,000 
260,000/5 

84,000 

222,000 

47.00 

3.8 

403,400 

398,200/4 

/l .  Does  not '.include'  diversions  into  by-products.  Includes  the  following  relief 


shipments:  1937  -  If, COO;  1938  -  10,000  tons, 

/2,  Sweat-box  basis. 

72*  Dried  basis. 

/4.  Preliminary, 

75.  Estimates  by  D.  P.  Rush,  General  Crops  Section,  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements. 

Source  of  data;  Cols.  1  to  6:  compiled  by  Shear,  C.  W.,  Giannini  Foundation  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  California. 

Col.  7:  compiled  from  data  by  Bauer,  W. ,  end  Shear,  S,  W. , 
Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  ef  California, 


THE  STRAWBERRY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1940 


Release  Date 
N  o  vemb  e  r  P  •  M . 


Surma  ry 


October  estimates  indicate  about  197*000  acres  of  strawberries  for 
picking  in  1940.  The  indicated  acreage  is  the  largest  since  1929 ,  and  9 
percent  above  the  1928—37  average;  but  it  is  only  about  2  percent  larger 
than  the  1939  harvested  acreage.  Should  yields  in  1940  be  average,  produc¬ 
tion  vro'ild  be  somewhat  less  than  in  1939  when  the  per  acre  yield  was  about 
10  percent  ra  ve  average.  Higher  consumer  incomes  in  1940  probably  will  re¬ 
sult  la  a  better  demand  for  strawberries  than  existed  in  0.939 • 

Increases  in  1940  over  1939  acreages  are  indicated  in  the  late  and 
intermediate  States,  In  the  second  early  and  the  early  States  some  decrease 
in  acreage  is  expected. 


During  the  last  decade  acreage  has  increased  markedly  in  the  late 
States  and  in  1940  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  The  upward  trend 
in  acreage  in  the  intermediate  States  is  expected  to  continue  in  1940.  In 
the  early  States  acreage  has  declined  somewhat  while  in  the  second  early 
States  there  has  been  no  pronounced  acreage  trend  in  recent  years. 

Regional,  Prospects 

In  the  early  States  (Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas),  a  3~Percent  decrease  in  acreage  is  anticipated  in  1940.  Practically 
all  of  the  decrease  in  acreage  is  expected  to  be  in  Florida.  With  average 
yields,  production  in  the  early  States  in  1940  should  be  materially  less  than 
the  1939  production,  which  was  influenced  by  especially  high  yields  per  acre. 
Also  with  higher  consumer  incomes  anticipated,  demand  for  early  strawberries 
in  1940  should  be  improved  over  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  .second  early  States  (Arkansas,  California  (southern  district), 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia)  October  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  decrease  of  7  percent  from  the  1939  acreage.  Acreage  reduc¬ 
tions  are  confined  largely  to  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  In  the  other 
States  the  forecasted  1940  acreage  varies  but  little  from  the  1939  harvested 
acreage.  The  anticipated  1940  acreage  in  the  second  early  States  is  about  9 
percent  below  the  1928-37  average. 

In  the  intermediate  St.'t-j  (California,  (exclusive  southern  district) 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and 
Oklahoma)  a  6-percent  increase  in  acreage  is  forecast  for  1940.  Most  of  the 
increase  is  indicated  for  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  expected 
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1940  acreage  in  these  States  is  the  largest  in  years  and  about  20  percent 
above  the  average  of  1928-37. 

In  the  late  States  (Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin;  'where  acreage  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  recent  years,  the  indicated  1940  acreage  is  about  7  percent  above 
the  record  harvested  acreage  of  1939 >  and  30  percent  above  the  1928-37  average. 
Increases  are  indicated  for  most  States  but  are  most  pronounced  in  Michigan 
and  Oregon. 

Gene ral  Situation,  1939  Marketing  Season 

Strawberry  acreage  in  1939  was  the  largest  since  1929  and  with  yields 
per  acre  more  than  10  perarnt  above  average,  production  was  unusually  large, 
being  about  22  percent  above  the  average  of  1928-37.  Yields  per  acre  in 
1939  were  especially  high  in  the  early  and  late  States.  In  the  intermediate 
States  yields  were  below  average. 

Prices  to  growers  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  about  10  percent 
below  the  1938  prices  and  more  than  10  percent  below  .1928-37  average  prices. 
Prices  were  especially  low  in  the  late  States  where  production  increases  have 
been  most  pronounced.  But  prices  in  the  intermediate  and  early  States  were 
also  lower  than  1938  prices.  In  the  second  early  States  1939  prices  were 
above  those  of  1938  and  above  the  .1928-37  average. 

The  bulk  of  production  in  most  States  is  sold  for  fresh  consumption. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington,  however,  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  is  sold 
to  processing  plants  for  cold  packing,  quick  freezing,  and  canning.  In  some 
other  areas  small  quantities  of  strawberries  are  utilized  for  cold  packing 
and  quick  freezing,  but  only  about  3  percent  of  the  United  States  production 
of  strawberries  in  recent  years  has  been  utilized  for  these  purposes. 

Storage  reports  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  strawberries  used  for 
cold  packing  and  quick  freezing  in  1939  was  about  the  same  as  in  1938  but 
was  considerably  less  than  in  1937.  Total  cold  storage  holdings,  September 
1,  1939  of  47.1  million  pounds  compares  with  44.8  million  pounds  a  year 
earlier.  Quick-freeze  strawberries  are  packed  principally  in  containers  of 
less  than  30  pounds  and  cold-pack  strawberries  in  containers  of  30  pounds 
or  more.  Storage  holdings  September  1,  1939  of  strawberries  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  amounted  to  I5.8  million  pounds  compared  with  12.7  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier.  September  holdings  of  strawberries  in  large  containers 
amounted  to  31*3  million  pounds,  or  slightly  less  than  the  holdings  of  a 
year  earlier. 

Cold-pack  strawberries  are  largely  utilized  by  preservers  and  by  the 
ice  cream  trade.  Quick-freeze  strawberries  are  sold  for  consumption  through 
retail  outlets. 
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Stra’.vberries :  Acreage,  production,  and  prices  to  growers 


Grcup 

o.crc£ 

ige  harve 

s ted  :  Production 

Average  prices 
to  growers 

10-year 

average 

1928-37 

1938  ? 

:  l  -'ear 
1939  rave rage 
~:1923~37 

:  1938  :  1939 

10 -year:  : 

average:  1938  :1939 
1926-37:  : 

Ac  res 

:  1 , 0(.  J  Quarts 

Cents  per  Quart 

Early 

35,620 

35,110: 

34,850:  55,800 

:  48,192:62,448 

16.6  :  14.6  :  14.0 

Second-early 

53,120 

46,650: 

52,200:  74,544 

:  66,868:75,720 

9.5  :  10.2  :  10.5 

Interne diate 

45 , 240 

44 ,330: 

51,300:  67,824 

:  69,360:75,144 

10.1  :  11.3  :  10.4 

Late 

46,450 

53,900: 

56,400:  73,656 

:  90,816:116,952:  10.7  :  10.2  :  8.0 

Total 

180,430 

179,990: 

194,750:271,824 

:275, 256:330, 264:  11.4  :  11.2  :  10.2 

Acreage  harvested  1901-1539  and  acreage  intended  for  picking  in  1940 


Group 

• 
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. 

1 
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19 

33 
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,  920 

39 
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cu 
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,880 

9 

550 

:  29 , 

300 

31 

850: 

35 , 

110 

34, 

850 

Second-early 

:  38 

,  0  ?r' 

55 

570 

64, 

630 

:  65 

,870 

AA 

x  ^  9 

4  50 

:15 

830 

39 

750: 

46, 

650 

:  52 , 

200 

Intermediate 

:  34 

,150 

±2 

9 

400 

46, 

800 

:47 

,150 

89, 

800 

•453 

050 

37 

,600  : 

44, 

330 

51 , 

300 

Late 

:  45 

,680 

52 

9 

620 

•45, 

260 

:  47 

2S0 

15, 

o 

cc 

o 

.47 

400 

48 

100: 

53, 

900 

.56, 

400 

:  Intended 
:  for  1940 

:  33,850 
:  48,450 
:  54,300 
:  60,550 


157, 300:179, 990:194, 750:197,150 


Cold  storage  holdings  of  strawberries  on  first  day  of  month,  1937-39 


1937 

1938 

1  Q^Q 

-L  »_/  C/ 

Month 

Large  con- 

Small  con¬ 
tainer’s  2/ 

Large  con- 

Small  con- 

Total 

t?  iners  2/ 

Total 

i:  ^  r>  °  r  s  ^  / 

...j 

tainers  2/ 

Total 

100,  lbs. 

1000  Its. 

1000  lb,;. 

1000  ibs. 

1000  1 o  s . 

luO  ,  • 

1000  lbs. 

January 

11,444 

28,019 

25,091 

10,811 

35,902 

February 

10,399 

25,352 

21,443 

12,243 

33,686 

March 

9,631 

24,321 

18,935 

10,450 

29,385 

April 

6,594 

22,678 

16,513 

9,442 

25,755 

May 

5,364 

20,166  . 

14,121 

7,934 

22,105 

June 

16,230 

22 , 1 ol 

21,711 

11,010 

32,721 

July 

34,529 

38,352 

9,862 

18,214 

33,430 

1C, 370 

49,800 

August 

36,930 

33,700 

12,583 

46,283 

34,648 

16,553 

51,001 

September 

36,198 

31,984 

12,654 

44,638 

31 , 505 

15,809 

47,114 

October 

34,707 

29,865 

13,094 

42,959 

November 

31,804 

27,710 

12,122 

39,832 

Decemb  er 

31,697 

27,939 

11,176 

39,115 

l/ln  addition  some  strawberrie s  were  in  cold  storage  but  reported  in  unclassified 
prcduc  ts . 

2/L.arge  containers  of  30  lbs.  and  more;  small  container.'  of  loss  than  30  lbs.  Re¬ 
ports  of  holdings  were  not  segregated  by  large  and  small  containers  prior  to  July  1, 
1938.  A  large  part  of  the  berries  in  large  containers  is  "cold  pack"  and  a  large 
part  of  those  in  small  containers  is  "quick  freeze". 
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THE  CUT LOOT  FOR  TREE  NUTS  FOR  194^ 


Summary 

The  basic  trend  in  production  of  tree  nuts  is  expected  tr  continue 
moderately  upward  during  the  next  few  years. 

Combined  1939  .'reduction  in  the  United  States  of  walnuts,  almonds, 
pecans,  and  filberts  is  expected  to  amount  to  approximately  111,900  tons. 

This  is  20  percent  more  than  the  1938  total  crop,  and  16  percent  more  than 
the  average  for  the  5  .ye ars  1933-37. 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  tree  nuts  fell  to  low  levels  in  1930 
and  1931*  Although  almond  prices  have  made  a  substantial  recovery  since 
then,  they  remain  well  below  pre-depression  levels,  and  prices  of  other 
nuts  still  average  approximately  as  low  as  in  the  depression  years. 

Inasmuch  as  further  increases  are  expected  in  the  production  of  tree 
nuts,  it  does  not  seom  probable  that  prices  received  by  grower,  during 
the  next  few  years  forthsir  nut  crops  will  average  much,  if  any,  higher 
than  they  have  in  the  last  few  years. 

Foreign  demand  is  an  unfavorable  factor  in  the  present  outlook  for 
tree  nuts.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  European  belligerents  will 
drastically  curtail  imports  of  nuts,  unless  these  are  obtainable  at  very 
low  prices.  With  a  reduced  European  demand,  United  States  export  programs 
for  walnuts  and  ^ecans  would  be  adversely  affected,  and  it  also  seems 
probable  that  the  United  States  market  would  be  called  on  to  absorb  at 
least  part  of  the  large  volume  of  Brazil  nuts  normally  exported  to  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Consumption  and  imports.-  In  a  comparison  of  the  period  from 
August  1925  to  July  1930  with  the  period  from  August  1934  "to  July  1939. 
imports  of  tree  nuts  into  the  United  States  are  20  percent  less  in  the 
latter  period.  A  largo  increase  in  imports  of  cashew  nuts  was  more  than 
offset  by  large  decreases  in  imports  of  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts. 
Reflecting  the  decreases  in  imports,  apparent  consumption  of  these  three 
kinds  of  nuts  in  the  United  States  declined  substantially  between  the  two 
periods  in  the  face  of  increasing  domestic  reduction  of  walnuts  and 
filberts  and  of  large  almond  crops  in  1937  and  1938.  Current  total  apparent 
consumption  of  tree  nuts  is  at  a  level  below  that  of  the  1920's  but  above 
the  depression  level. 
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The  basic  trend,  in  the  production  of  English  walnuts  continues  upward. 
A  crop  of  59,500  tons  is  expected  in  1939,  or  17  percent  more  than  in  1938. 

The  production  of  improved  (budded)  varieties  of  pecans  is 
expected  to  continue  to  increase  gradually  during  the  next  few  years,  given 
average  growing  conditions.  The  1939  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  about 
10,700  tons,  22  percent  more  than  in  1938. 

The  seedling  pecan  cron  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year;  practically 
no  trend  is  discernible  through  the  last  15  years.  The  basic  tendency  in 
production  is  believed  to  be  stationary  or  slightly  upward.  A  crop  of 
about  19,200  tons,  19  percent  more  than  in  1938,  is  expected  in  1939. 

An  almond  crop  of  19,000  tons  is  expected  in  1939  -  1,000  tons  short 
of  the  record  1937  crop.  Given  average  growing  conditions,  an  average 
production  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000  tons  seems  probable  for  the  next 
5-year  period.  Iv-w  plantings  have  been  heavy  in  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  made  on  irrigated  land,  where  growing  conditions 
are  favorable.  Apparent  consumption  of  almonds  ranged  between  0.23  pound 
and  0.30  pound  per  capita  annually  during  the  1920's,  but  for  the  last  7 
years  it  has  ranged  between  0.10  pound  and  0.17  pound  per  capita  annually 
(shelled  basis).  The  difference  is  accounted  for  by  a  large  decrease  in 
imports. 

The  commercial  production  of  filberts  is  a  young  and  rapidly  expanding 
industry.  From  60  tons  in  1927,  the  first  year  officially  reported,  United 
States  production  has  increased  to  an  expected  3,500  tons  in  1939*  A 
crop  as  large  as  5,000  tons  is  possible  by  1945.  Apparent  consumption  of 
filberts ,  like  that  of  almonds,  is  at  a  low  level.  Since  the  marketing 
year  1931-32,  it  has  ranged  between  0.03  pound  and  0.05  pound  per  capita 
annually,  as  compared  with  n  average  of  approximately  0.10  pound  during 
the  1920's  (shelled  basis).  The  increase  in  domestic  production  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  offset  a  rapid  decline  in  imports. 


Survey  of_ Important  Trends  in  General  Situation 

The  war  in  Europe _an_ unfavorable  factor.-  It  is  expected  that  the 
European  belligerents,  in  rationing  imports,  will  curtail  the  volume  of 
nuts  permitted  to  be  brought  in.  This  would  affeot  the  tree-nut  situation 
in  the  United  States  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  about 
half  of  the  export  market  that  has  been  developed  in  recent  years ,  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  payments,  for  approximately  10  percent  of  our  production 
of  walnuts  and  improved  varieties  of  pecans.  Second,  over  half  the  crop  of 
Brazil  nuts  is  usually  marketed  in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
these  markets  are  closed,  a  large  surplus  over  the  usual  volume  might  seek 
an  outlet  in  the  United  States  at  reduced  prices.  On  the  average,  during 
the  last  4  years,  Brazil  nuts  have  made  up  about  25  percent  of  our  imports 
of  tree  nuts  and  about  12  percent  of  total  consumption  of  tree  nuts  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  depreciation  cf  some  of  the  European  currencies  is  a  second 
factor  that  may  do  expected  to  tend  to  limit  the  export  'markot  for  United 
States  walnuts  and  pecans  and  to  direct  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  the  world  nut  crops  into  the  United  States  market.  The  outlook  in 
respect  to  imports  into  the  United  States  cf  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Balkans  (these  imports  account 
for  about  1C  percent  of  the  tree  nuts  consumed  in  the  United  States)  is 
highly  uncertain  because  the  supply  may  become  involved  in  tho  economic 
warfare  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  cashew  nuts  into  the  United  States  will  probably  not  be 
much  affected  by  the  War .  Europe  normally  takes  only  about  12  or  14 
percent  of  the  output  from  India.  India  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  prepares  these  nuts  in  commercially  important  quantities. 

Statistics  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  tree  nuts  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  1909  to  1915  do  not  reveal  any  perceptible  effects 
traceable  to  the  World  War.  However,  the  current  situation  differs  from 
the  situation  of  25  years  ago,  in  that  the  United  States  new  exports  walnuts 
and  pecans,  and  in  that  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  then  curtail  imports  of 
nuts . 

Tree-nut  prices  low  since  1931. -  Prices  to  growers  for  almrnds 
dropped  very  sharply  in  1930,  and  prices  to  growers  for  other  tree  nuts 
dropped  Vc-ry  sharply  in  1931.  There  has  been  no  recovery  from  the 
depression  level  in  the  case  cf  walnuts  and  the  improved  varieties  of 
pecans.  Almond  prices,  which  recovered  sharply  in  1935  and  1936,  dropped 
back  In  1937  and  1936;  and  although  they  did  not  return  to  the  depression 
level,  they  remain  much  below  pre-depression  figures.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  high  prices  for  almonds  occurred  in  1935  and  1936  during  the 
last  2  years  of  a  series  of  constantly  diminishing  crops,  while  the  low 
prices  for  improved  pecans  and  walnuts  have  been  accompanied  by  record 
high  crops. 

Production  and  prices  to  growers  of  tree  nuts  in  the  United 
States,  before  and  after  the  degression 


Period 


Average 

1925-29 


Average  ; 

1934-36  .  :  51.0  .10.2  9-4  13.2  22.5  7-8  12.6  14.0 

Percentage  of  : 

increase  (+)  or  : 

decrease  (-)  :  -»  46  -49  *  40  -60  -5.5  -  43  ♦  17  -24 
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Pro-  ;  Price 

Fro- 

:  Price 

Pro- 

:  Price 

Pro- 
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due-  :  to 

due- 

:  to 

due- 

:  to 

due- 

to 

tion  : growers 
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acre  .  ers 

ticn 

: growers 

tion 

growers 

1,000  Cents 

1 , 000 

Cents 

1,000 

C^nts 

1,000 

Cents 

tons  per  lb. 

tons 

per  lb. 

tons 

per  lb. 

tons 

per  lb. 

35.0  20.0 

6.7 

33.4 

23.8 

13.6 

10.5 

16. 4 
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1936  prices  up  from  1937.-  With  crops  of  tree  nuts  smaller  in  1938 
than  in  193'/.  average  prices  to  growers  wore  higher,  except  in  the  case  of 
almonds.  Prices  for  almonds  were  somewhat  lower  under  pressure  of  a  crop 
which  was  large  even  though  smaller  than  the  preceding  one. 


Prices  to  growers  for  tree  nuts  produced  in  the  United  States; 
1938  compared  with  ..previous  years 


Kind  of  nut 

i  ve rage 
1931-35 

:  1937  : 

1938 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

_ pound 

_ pound 

j  pound 

Walnuts  . 

10.3 

9.1 

11.4 

Pecans,  improved  . 

13. 6 

11.1 

12.2 

Pecans,  wild  and  seedling 

6.4 

5.8 

7.3 

Almonds  . 

9.9 

13.7 

12.9 

Filberts  . 

12.1 

10.7 

11.0 

Production  to  increase  moderately.-  The  combined  production  of  all 
tree  nuts  in  the  United  States  will  probably  continue  to  increase 
moderately  during  the  next  5  years.  The  basic  trend  is  still  strongly 
upward  for  walnuts  and  slightly  upward  for  improved  varieties  of  pecans. 
Recent  new  plantings  of  almonds  are  expected  to  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  total  productive  capacity.  Production  of  filberts  in  the 
United  States  is  a  young  and  rapidly  growing  industry.  The  size  of  the 
Oregon  and  ’Washington  crops  has  increased  from  60  tons  in  1927  to  an 
expected  3,440  tons  in  1939,  and  a  continued  rapid  increase  may  be  expected. 


United  States  nut  production,  1939  compared  with 
previous  years 


Kind  of  nut 

Expected : 
1939  •• 

1938 

Average 

1933-37 

Expected  as  a 

percentage _ 

Of  5"  Of 
1938  :  average 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

tons 

tons 

tons  ' 

cent 

cent 

'Walnuts  . 

59.5 

50.8 

47.5 

117 

125 

Pecans,  seedlings  . 

19.2 

16.1 

24.4 

119 

79 

Pecans,  improved  varieties. 

10.7 

8.8 

9.4 

122 

114 

Almonds  . 

19.0 

15.0 

12.1 

127 

157 

Filberts  . 

_ 2.5 

2.2 

1.6 

159 

219 

Combined  production  . 

111.9 

92.9 

95.0 

120 

118 
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Total .  imports  lower  than_10  ys  rs  ago.  -  In  spito  of  the  heavy 
imports  of  cashews  in  recent  years,  and  increases  in  imports  of  Brasil 
nuts  and  some  of  the  less  important  nuts,  total  imports  of  tree-nuts  have 
decreased  substantially. 


Imports  of  tr-eo-nuts  into  the  United  Status,  before  and 
after  the  depression  1 / 


Kind  of  nut 

5 -yr. average 
1925-26 
to  1929-30 

5-yr . average : 
1934-35  : 

to  193S-39 

Percentage 
of  increased) 
or  decrcase(-) 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Cashews  . 

2,091 

24,277 

*  1061 

Brazil  nuts  . 

H.592 

17,841 

1  22 

Pignolias  and  Pistachios 

1,404 

2,222 

♦  58 

Chestnuts  . 

16,482 

26 , 631 

14,777 

4,687 

1C 

Walnuts  . 

82 

Almonds  . 

19,341 

5,947 

-  69 

Filberts  . 

10,280 

3  ,031 

-  70 

-  34 

Pecans  . 

267 

176 

Total . 

91,088 

72,9 55 

20 

1/  Imports  for  consumption 


Nuts  imorted  in  shell  have  been 


converted  to  a  shelled  basis  in  making  up  this  table. 


Domestic  production  now  exceeds  imports.-  Domestic  production  and 
imports  are  compared  over  a  17-year  period  in  tne  following  tabic.  In 
the  early  1920's,  imports  were  roughly  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
domestic  production,  but  production  has  increased  and  imports  have  decreased 
to  the  point  where  production  now  exceeds  imports. 


Trends  in  United  States  tree-nut  production  and  imports 


Crop  year 
(Aug. -July) 


Average 


F  r  odu  c  t i on_ 

"Un shelled  : "  ’  Shelled 
basis  :  basis 


Imports  for 
consumption 
[  shulled_  basis) 


1,000  tons  1,000  tens  1,000  tons 


1922-23  to 

1924-25  .... 

54.2 

22.4 

54.2 

1925-26  to 

1929-30  - 

76.4 

31.4 

45.3 

1930-31  to 

1934-35  .... 

83.I 

34.3 

31.1 

1935-36  to 

193&-39 . 

101.5 

41.9 

37.8 
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Consumption  of  tree  nuts  up  from  depression  level.-  The  total 
apparent  pur  capita  consumption  of  tree  nuts  in  the  United  States  is  now 
well  above  the  depression  level,  but  has  not  recovered  to  the  level  of  the 
years  before  the  depression.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  apparent 
per  capita  consumption  of  tree  nuts  showed  a  downward  trend  during-  the 
1920's. 


Apparent  per  capita  consumption  of  tree 

(shelled  basis) 

nuts  in  the 

United  States 

1923-26 

:  1930-31 

:  1935-36 

Kind  of  nut 

to 

:  to 

:  to 

1929-30 

:  1934-35 

••  1938-39 

1/ 

•  y 

:  1/ 

Pounds_ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Total  nine  nuts  2 /  . 

1.29 

.47 

I.02 

1.18 

Walnuts  . 

.31 

.33 

Pecans  . 

.  20 

t  20 

.  20 

Cashew  nuts  . . 

1/ 

.24 

.  10 

.20 

Almonds  . 

•  .15 

.14 

Brazil  nuts  . 

.12 

.  12 

.14 

.04 

Filberts  . 

.09 

.04 

1/  August  to  July  year. 

2/  Walnuts,  pecans ,  almonds,  filberts, 

cashew  nuts , 

Brazil  nuts,  chestnuts, 
2/  Negligible. 

pistachios , 

and  pignolia 

s. 

Walnuts  first  in  volume  of 

consumption ; 

pecans  and 

cashews  second 

and  third . -  With  respect  to  voluee  of  consumption,  walnuts  are  by  far 
the  most  important  tree  nut.  Pecans  and  cashews  compete  closely  for 
second  place,  and  Brazil  nuts  and  almonds  are  close  rivals  for  fourth  place, 
Cashew  nuts,  practically  unknown  to  United  States  consumers  before  1928, 
have  steadily  grown  in  popularity  since  that  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
United  States  consumers  ate  a  little  ov^r  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  cashew 
nuts  per  person  during  1938-39- 
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Apparer.t  consumption  of  tree-nuts  in  the  United  States 
(Average  for  the  four  seasons  August  1935-July  1939) 

(shelled  basis) 


Kind  of 

nut 

Of  nuts 
produced 
in  the 

U.  S. 

Consumption 
:  Of  : 

: imported  :  Total 
:  nuts  : 

:  Percentage 
:  of  total 
:  consumption 
:  of  all 
:  tree  nuts 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

Walnuts  . . . . 

19.1 

2.2 

21.3 

27.8 

Pecans  . 

12.8 

.1 

12.9 

16.9 

Cashew  nuts 

- 

12.8 

12.8 

16.7 

Almonds  . . . . 

CO 

3*3 

9-1 

11.9 

Brazil  nuts 

- 

9.1 

9.1 

11.9 

Chestnuts  .. 

- 

7.7 

7.7 

10.1 

Filberts  . . . 

.9 

J.  • 

2.4 

3-1 

Pistachios  . 

- 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

Fignolias  . . 

- 

.  2 

.2 

.3 

ne 

o 

cH 

t—i 

38.6 

37.9 

76.5 

100.0 

The  Outlook  f or_ English  (Persian)  Walnuts 

Production  continues  to  increase.-  A  crop  of  approximately 
59,300  tons  of  English  (Persian)  walnuts  is  expected  in  1939*  This 
figure  is  slightly  less  than  the  1937  figure  of  60,100  tons,  the 
highest  on  record.  It  is  17  percent  above  the  figure  for  1938  and  25 
percent  above  the  1933-37  average. 

The  basic  trend  of  United  States  walnut  production  continues 
strongly  upward.  A  large  percentage  of  the  trees  are  still  young  and  have 
not  yet  reached  full  bearing  capacity.  Bearing  acreage  in  California 
is  expected  to  increase  during  the  next  few  vears,  although  by  1942  the 
rate  of  increase  will  probably  be  v^ry  small.  New  plantings  have  been 
light  since  1931  and  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  have  been  limited  to 
replacements. 

In  Oregon,  a  severe  freeze  in  the  fall  of  1935  and  a  lighter  one 
in  the  fall  of  1938  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  walnut  groves.  However,  Oregon  production  appears  to  have  resumed 
its  upward  trend.  The  193&  crop  in  Oregon  amounted  to  5,500  tons,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  2,100  tons  for  the  preceding  5  years,  and 
1939  production  is  expected  to  reach  4,200  tons. 
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Under  average  growing  conditions,  United  States  production  will 
probably  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  56,000  tons  during  the  next 
5  years,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  51.00C  tons  in  1934-38.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  record  crop  of  1937  will  be  exceeded  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Prices  o o n t i nu e  1 ow . -  Prices  to  growers  for  walnuts  dropped  to  a 

low  level  in  1931  and  have  remained  there. 


Price 

to  growers 

for  English 

walnut s 

Average 

1923-26  : 

1927-30 

1931-34  : 

1935-38 

Cents  . 

Cents 

Cents 

.  Cents 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

.per  lb. 

22.3 

18.5 

10.4 

10.4 

As  continued  heavy  production  of  walnuts  as  well  as  of  other  tree  nuts 
is  ^xpcctud,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  in  the  next  few  years, 
at  least,  walnut  prices  will  recover  any  large  fraction  of  the  ground 
they  lost  in  1931  -  provided  there  is  no  radical  change  in  some  other 
factor  affecting  tree-nut  prices. 

Tile  marketing  agreement.-  Since  October  1933  the  walnut 
industry  has  been  operating  under  a  marketing  agreement.  Protection  of 
the  domestic  market  for  unshelled  walnuts  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the 
control  program  instituted  undor  the  agreement.  It  has  been  accomplished 
by  diverting  part  of  the  'marketable  crop  into  the  export  market  and  the 
domestic  shelled  market,  sales  in  these  markets  being  made  at  prices 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  protected  market.  Under  the  control 
program,  beginning  with  the  1935  crop,  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
payments  to  the  industry  of  approximately  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  quantity 
diverted  from  the  domestic  unshelled  market.  Exports  of  unshelled  walnuts 
unier  the  control  program  have  averaged  approximately  5»8 00  tons 
annually. 


The  War 


See  the  discussion  on  page  3- 
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The  Out lppk_  f or_Pecans 

Production  of  improved  varieties  expected  to  continue  to  increase. - 
The  1939  production  of  improved  varieties  of  pecans  is  expected  to  amount 
to  approximately  10,700  tons.  This  is  22  percent  -hove  the  1938 
production  and  lii  percent  above  the  1933-37  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
1939  production  of  seedling  pecans  is  expected  to  be  about  19  percent 
above  the  193S  figure  but  21  percent  below  the  1933-37  average ,  the 
expected  1939  production  being  approximate!  •  19,200  tons. 

About  90  p<_rcont  of  the  improved  varieties  of  pecans  are  produced 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Bast  Gulf  Coast  States.  The  bulk  of  the  pecans 
of  this  type  are  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  unshulled  form. 

About  75  percent  of  the  seedling  crop  is  produced  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Pecans  of  this  type  are  shelled  for  the  most  part.  Large  quantities  of 
them  are  used  by  confectioners  and  bakers. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tho  probable  trend  of  future  production 
of  pecans.  No  survey  of  pecan-tree  numbers  and  ages  has  been  made  since 
1929.  What  relevant  information  is  available  points  to  a  continuation 
of  the  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  improved  varieties,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  seedlings.  It  is  known  that 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  has  been  considerable 
neglect  of  orchards  in  some  sections,  particularly  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
while  in  other  sections  orchards  are  receiving  good  care  and  arc  being 
thinned  out  to  increase  their  productivity.  An  increasingly  greater 
proportion  of  the  crop  will  probably  be  produced  by  the  more  efficient 
growers.  In  Texas  -2nd  Oklahoma,  top-working  of  seedling  trees  with 
improved  varieties  has  been  carried  on  and  some  new  plantings  of  improved 
varieties  have  been  made.  In  these  States  there  has  also  been  extensive 
thinning  of  native  stands.  Throughout  the  South,  more  attention  is 
being  given  than  formerly  to  spraying  of  p-,can  orchards  to  control  posts 
and  diseases. 

Pecan  production,  1924-58 


It  em 

1924-28  ; 

_Aywr''wy:_ 

1929-33  ' 

1934-38 

Total  production  (tons).. 

29,100 

31,500 

31,900 

Production  of  improved 

varieties  (tons)  . 

6,400 

7,100 

9,400 

Production  of  seedling 

pecans  (tons)  . 

22,700 

24,400 

22,500 

Production  of  improved 

as  a  percentage  of  total 
production .  :  22 

23 

29 
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Prioes  continue  low.-  Low  prices  for  improved  pecans  have  ruled 
since  1930.  The.  price  to  growers  varied  between  45  cents  and  27  cents 
a  pound  between  1922  and  1930;  since  1930  it  has  varied  between 
16  cents  end  11  cents.  Prices  for  seedlings  have  also  been  low,  but  not 
so  low  in  relation  to  their  former  level  as  prices  for  improved  varieties. 


Prices  to  growers  for  pecans 


Item 

1927-29.: 

Average  _ 

1931-33!l934-37 

1938 

Gents 
per  lb. 

Cents  Cents 
per  lb.  per  lb. 

Cents 
per  lb. 

Improved  varieties 
V/ild  and  seedling 

32.2 

13.4 

13.4 

12.2 

sorts  . 

12.9 

5.4 

7.9 

7.3 

In  view  of  the  prospects  for  increasing  production  of  improved  pecans  as 
well  as  of  other  tree  nuts,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  n  ,xt 
few  years,  at  'least,  will  see  any  substantial  recovery  in  the  prices  of 
improved  varieties  of  pecans,  as  long  as  there  is  no  radical  change  in 
other  relevant  factors. 


Exports  being  stimulated.-  During  the  1935-36  marketing  season 
the  Federal  Government  undertook  to  aid  in  developing  an  export  market 
for  unshelled  pecans  by  making  payments  to  exporters  on  the  volume  of 
unshelled  pecans  thoy  sold  abroad.  This  program  has  been  continued,  and 
during  the  four  seasons  of  its  operation  up-to-date  payments  averaging 
approximately  5-1/4  cents  a  pound  have  been  made  on  a  total  of  roughly 
4,100  tons.  In  the  1938-39  season,  pecans  for  export  were  purchased  from 
growers  by  a  cooperative  association  specially  organized  for  the  purpose, 
in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  average  price  received  by  growers  for  these  peoans 
was  approximately  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  tho  1937-38  marketing  season,  a  program  was  carried  cut  for 
shelled  pecans,  under  which  payments  of  about  12  cents  a  pound  were  made 
on  exports  of  approximately  300  tons  of  kernels. 

The  War.-  See  the  discussion  on  page  3  • 
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Tho  Outlook  for  Almonds 


Heavy  product  ion  _cf  almonds  in  prospect.  - 
California  almonds  is  in  prospect  for  1939.  ~  It  is 
will  reach  19,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  record 
In  comparison  1936  production  was  15,000  tens,  and 
years,  1933-37,  12,100  tons. 


Another  bumpor  crop  of 
expected  that  production 
1937  crop  of  20,000  tens, 
the  average  for  the  5 


The  almond  crop  varies  greatly  in  size  from  year  to  year  because  it  is 
very  sensitive  to  weather  conditions.  The  basic  trend  in  productive  capacity 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  upward  ever  the  last  12  years  or  so.  Bearing 
acreage  has  increased  slightly,  and  the  proportion  of  trees  of  full-bearing 
age  has  increased  substantially. 


The  trend  of  future  production,  furthermore,  appears  to  be  strongly 
upward.  New  plantings  have  been  heavy  during  the  last  5  vears,  and  they 
have  been  made  largely  on  irrigated  land,  where  conditions  are  favorable  to 
good  yields.  A  survey  made  in  1938  showed  non- bearing  acreage  to  be  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  89,585.  Given  normal  growing  conditions, 
almond  production  in  the  next  5  y^ars  may  be  expected  to  average  around 
18,000  tons. 


Almond  prices  depressed  less  than  those  of  ether  tree  nuts.-  Prices  to 
growers  for  almonds  fell  sharply  i;  1930  And  remained  low  for  4  more  years. 
However,  in  1935  and  1938,  the  last  2  years  of  a  series  of  successively 
smaller  crops,  prices  recovered  sharply.  They  declined  again  in  1937  and  in 
1938  under  pressure  of  large  crops  but  did  not  return  to  the  depression  level. 

Consumption  of  almonds  down.-  Formerly  almonds  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other  tree-nut  except  walnuts. 
During  the  years  1919-20  to  1923-24  (August  to  July)  apparent  consumption 
average  0.28  pound  per  capita  annually  (shelled  basis).  But  imports  of  almonds 
have  steadily  declined,  (from  an  average  of  approximately  39,000  tons,  unveiled 
basis,  in  1919-20  to  1923-24,  to  an  average  of  about  10,000  tons,  unshelled 
basis,  in  1934-35  to  193^-39)  and  only  since  1937  has  domestic  production 
shown  a  tendency  to  increase.  Accordingly,  consumption  of  almonds  has 
steadily  fallen,  until  for  the  period  1934-35  to  1938-39  the  average  apparent 
consumption  was  only  O'.  13  pound  per  capita  annually  (shelled  basis).  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  last  4  years,  United  States  consumers  have  eaten 
more  pounds  of  cashew  nuts,  pecans,  arid  walnuts,  respectively,  than  they  have 
of  almonds,  and  about  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  Brazil  nuts  as  of  almonds. 

The  downward  trend  in  almond  consumption  has  persisted  over  a  long  period,  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  almond  consumption  will  increase  materially  in 
the  near  future.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  almond  consumption  in 
the  United  States  has  been  sufficiently  high  to  absorb  all  of  cur  domestic 
production,  plus  a  varying  quantity  of  imports.  For  example,  the  annual 
apparent  United  States  consumption  in  the  last  3  years,  1936-37  to  1938-39 
(August  to  July)  averaged  approximately  22,700  tons  (unshelled)  as  compared  with 
average  domestic  production  the  same  3  years  of  14,200  tons  and  . ith  the  bumper 
1937  Galifornia  crop  of  20,000  tens. 

The  7/ar.-  See  the  discussion  on  page  3. 
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The  Outlo ok.  for  Fi lberts 

Trend  of  production  sharply  upward.-  The  1939  crop  of  filberts 
is  expected  to  amount  to  approximately  3,50 0  tons.  This  is  well  above  the 
previous  record  of  2,370  tons,  reached  in  1937.  Filbert  production  has  been 
increasing  v^ry  rapidly  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Production  of  filberts  in  Oregon  and  Washington 


Item 

1927-29 

1930-32 

1933-33 

:  1939 

1936-3  'expected 

Average  annual 
production  (tons) 

130  400  1,170  2,300  3,500 

Production  of  filberts  is  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States  and  official 
estimates  of  production  were  not  made  before  1927. 

Oregon  and  Washington  are  the  only  States  in  which  filberts  are 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale.  According  to  the  Census  of  1930,  the  two 
States  combined  contained  98  percent  of  the  filbert  trees  in  the  country. 

A  detailed  survey  made  in  193Z|.  and  1933  showed  approximately  830,000  trees 
in  18  Oregon  counties  and  approximately  183,000  trees  in  13  Washington 
counties.  All  the  important  producing  areas  were  covered  by  the  survey. 

It  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  plantings  already  made  by  1933 
will  result  in  a  continued  rapid  increase  in  production  up  to  1945, 
provided  no  development  now  unforeseed  occurs ,  such  as  unusual  weather  or 
the  appearance  of  a  serious  disease  or  post.  Of  the  trees  standing  in 
1933,  97  percent  had  beeri  planted  after  1919,  and  76  percent,  after  1926; 

47  percent  h;d  been  planted  after  1930.  No  survey  has  been  made  since  1933, 
but  it  is  reported  that  plantings  continue  at -a  fairly  rapid,  though  somewhat 
reduced,  rate.  It  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  by  1943  a 
crop  of  3,000  tons  or  more  may  be  produced. 

Consumption  low.-  Formerly,  practically  all  of  tho  filberts  consumed 
in  the  United  States  were  imported  from  the  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean.  During  the  3-year  period  from  August  1919  through  July  1924, 
United  States  consumption  averaged  approximately  0.24  pound  per  capita 
annually.  Imports  have  steadily  fallen  off  since  then,  however,  (from  an 
average  of  approximately  13,000  tons  annually,  unshelled  basis,  in  the 
period  August  1919  to  July  1924  to  an  average  of  approximately  3,40°  tons 
annually,  unshelled  basis,  August  1934  to  July  1939)  and  even  though 
domestic  production  has  increased,  consumption  in  the  last  2  years  has 
average!  only  about  0.07  pound  per  capita.  In  1938-39  (August  through  July) 
imports  were  2,187  tons,  or  0.0 33  pound  per  capita,  while  the  1938  domestic 
crop  of  2,240  tons  represents  0.034  pound  per  capita.  (All  figures  are  on 
an  unshelled  basis.) 

Prices. -  The  season  average  prices  to  growers  for  Oregon  filberts, 
reported  each  year  since  1929,  have  fluctuated  between  $200  and  $340  per  ton. 
The  average  for  the  crops  of  1929-37  was  $239  per  ton.  The  1938  crop 
brought  $220  per  ton. 

The  War.-  See  the  discussion  on  page  3. 


